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HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE: 


I—TWO VIEWS: OF .BRITAIN’S ATTITUDE—WHICH IS THE RIGHT ONE? 
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POSITIVE REMEDY 
- CORPU: LENCE. 


|, ANY remedy that can be Suggested as a cure or alleviation for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. We have 
'fecently received a well-written book, the author of which seems to know what he is talking about. _It is entitled, 
gid 1 “Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 pages), and is a cheap issue (only 6d.) published by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn 
< © | House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. Our space will not do justice to this book ; send for it yourself. 
oa Itappears that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to the English Press. The editor of the Tablet, the 
) Catholic organ, writes : “ Mr. Russell does not give us the slightest loophole for a doubt as to the value of his cure, 
.- for in the most straightforward and matter-of-fact manner he submitted some hundreds of original and unsolicited 
_ testimonial letters for our perusal, and offered us plenty more if required. To assist him to make this remedy known, 
i we think we cannot do better than publish quotations from some of the letters submitted. The first one, a marchioness, 
| writes fromi Madrid : ‘ My son, Count ——, has reduced his weight in twenty-two days 16 kilos—#.¢,, 34 lbs. Another 
eet?) writes: ‘So far (six weeks from the commencement of following your system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ 
The next (a lady) writes : ‘I am just half the size.’ A fourth : ‘I find it successful in my case. _I have lost 8 Ibs. in 
weight since I commenced (two weeks).’ Another writes : ‘A reduction of 18 Ibs. in a month is a great success.’ A 
lady from Bournemouth writes : ‘I feel much better, have less difficulty in breathing, and can walk about.’ Again, a 
‘lady says ; ‘It reduced me considerably, not only in the body, but all over.” The author is very positive. He says: 
. * Step on a weighing-machine on Monday morning and again on Tuesday, and I guarantee that. you have lost 2 Ibs. 
' in weight without the slightest harnt, and vast improvement in health through ridding the system of unhealthy 
accumulations.’ "—Extract from “ The Cork Herald.” 

















| ASTOUNDING SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT OF OBESITY. 
A NON-SECRET SPECIFIC. 








OUR corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to positively lose two stone in about a month with the greatest 
possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle by a comparatively new system. It is a singular paradox that 
the patient, returning quickly toa healthy state, with increased activity of brain, digestive and other organs, naturally 
requires more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, he absolutely loses in weight one or two pounds daily, as 
| the weighing machine will prove. . Thus, there is no suggestion of starvation. It is an absolute sticcess, and the 
| author, who has devoted years of study to the subject, absolutely guarantees a noticeable reduction within 24 hours of 
June 9, : ‘commencing the treatment. - This is different with other diseases, for the patient in some cases may go for weeks 

j _ without being able to test whether the Physician has rightly treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent 

.] | improvement in’health. Here, we repeat, the author guarantees it in 24 hours, the scale to be the unerring judge. 
The treatment aims at the actual root of the'disease, so that the superfluous fat does not return when discontinuing 
y~| the treatment. _ It is perfectly harmless. | Wé@ advise our readers to call the attention of stout friends to this 
\\ ; | because,, pri we think they ought to know, For their information, we may say that on sending six penity 
til stamps; @ in “ Corpulency and the Cure,” 256:pages, containing a reprint of press notices from some hundreds of 
Medica : (British and Foreign), and other interesting particulars, including the “ recipe,” can be 
| had pest free fons Mr, F.C, Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Extract fram 
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From Kladderadatsch.} (June 19. 
- THE LION-TAMER OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 


“Before entering the cage it is xecommended to enrage the anima 
with yells.”* 
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ICLE for. THE “PIG” NAVY, : Uncre Sam :) “ The wicked flee.” 

$. 64. Unetz Sam: Now ! what do you think of our‘ pig’ navy t” 
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INFORMATION WANTED. From the New York Herald.} [June 3. 
Uncis Sam: “ Now that I’ve got it, what am I going to do with it?” WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? : 
| (4) GERMANY’S ATTITUDE IN THE PHILIPPINES, AND BUSH'S OPINION OF SPAIN. ‘ 
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History oF THE Montu IN CARICATURE. xr 
II].—ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE? 'SUZERAIN AND KRUGER. 








From Puck.) 


‘* HANDS ACROSS THE: SEA,” UNITED WE STAND: FOR CIVILISATION AND PEACE. 
Joun Butt: “ Shake, and we will boss the whole world.” 
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From the Wews of the World] ~~" . (June s. 
LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 





From the New York World.) : A 
,_ A PICTORIAL OBJECT-LESSON, 








From the Westminster Gazette.) ’ rs 
‘CONFOUND You! SA¥ ‘SUZERAIN’ |” . POPE PAULUS I,, CHIEF JUSTICE, MOGUL, ETC, 
(But up to now the bird will only say “ Convention,”) Please, sir; may we have a meeting ?” 
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THE RISING SUN, What should have happened to the Anti-Federationists, ( 
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THE PROGRESS: OF THE WORLD. 


LONDON, July 2nd, 1898. 

There has been a good deal of 
desultory discussion about foreign 
policy within the last few weeks. 
But it is all very much in the air. 
And so it must continue to be until our statesmen 
have definitely made up their minds whether or not 
they intend to persist in the anti-Russian policy 
. which was proclaimed by the occupation of Wei- 
Hai-Wei. If they are going to persist on that tack, 
we have got to do many things of which at present 
those who are most clamorous in favour of 
an anti-Russian policy do not even seem to have 
dreamed. We must, as Lord Charles Beresford 
has pointed out very clearly, at once embark 
upon an enormously increased naval expenditure. 
Millions should be voted to fortify Wei-Hai- 
Wei, and at least 10,000 men should be added 
to the army. These things are but at the very 
beginning. A shilling income tax would enable us to 
meet these extra charges, and the mere money loss 
would be the least burden entailed by the new policy. 
Among its more immediate political results we shall 
have to contemplate the loss of our position of inde- 
pendence, the sacrifice of all hope of an Anglo- 
American Alliance, and to face before long the dis- 
ruption of the Empire. The penalty for relapsing into 
Russophobist Jingoism is pretty smart, and as it will 
be exacted without mercy, it is to be hoped that John 
Bull will cry an imperative halt before any further 
advance has been made on that fatal road. 

The arrival at Washington of the 
famous Russian diplomatist, M. Cas- 
sini, has been one of the most 
significant events of the month. It 
has attracted but little attention in London, but it 


The Question 
that precedes all 
Questions. 


M., Cassini 


at 
Washington. 


may ere long turn out to have a decisive influence 
upon the grouping of the Powers. M. Cassini was 
the man who negotiated the Cassini Convention, and 
his arrival at Washington bodes no good for the 
Alliance desired by Mr. Long-Spoon Chamberlain. 
When he was received by the President there was a 
significant emphasis laid upon the ancient friendship 
between Russia and the United States, and it is 
generally believed in America that M. Cassini is 
prepared to bid high, very high, for the American 
alliance. Before he arrived it was announced that he 
had declared in the most formal manner that “ No 
Berlin Conference will deprive the United States of a 
foot of territory which she takes by force of arms,” 
and after he was officially installed in his new post 
it was given out that Russia had expressly intimated 
her acquiescence in the American annexation of 
Hawaii and of the Philippines, subject to the proviso 
that there was to be no subsequent cession of the 
latter to Great Britain. According to a Washington 
correspondent he has aired the notion that— 
Russia and the United States, because of their area, pro- 
gressiveness, and products of all kinds, should form an 
alliance, control the trade of the world and dictate prices 
to the purchasing nations. Count Cassini, it is said, will 
also exploit the possibilities of Siberia, which is said to 
contain room for thousands of energetic Americans, 
wanted as foremen and superintendents of mines, mills 
and factories. Russia would like to replace its English 
foremen with Americans. 
Pleasant this, is it not? And yet what could be 
expected but this and the like of this all round the 
world ? 
I am not an alarmist, least of all 
= Ly when Russia is concerned. But let us 
Highest Bidder, look facts in the face. ‘The American 
Alliance is supposed to be in the 


market. Whetlfér or not the American is our kins- 
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man, no one will accuse him of being other than a 
very keen man of business. If he sells at all, he will 
sell to the highest bidder. What have we to offer him 
in exchange for our alliance? Much, no doubt, that 
would be worth havigg, but nothing whatever that 
would not be reduced to zero by the hostility of 
Russia and France. What has Russia to offer him ? 
Whatever it may be it has no set-off in the shape of 
English hostility. For, if Uncle Sam made friends 
with the Russian Bear to-morrow, he would none the 
less be our kinsman. Nor should we dream of 
quarrelling with our English-speaking brethren merely 
because they backed Russia at Pekin rather than Eng- 
land, America is sure of our friendship anyhow, whereas 
Russia’s can only be “had for a price. It will take 
more than “ blood is thicker than water” to prevent 
that price being ‘paid.. Remember: that. the only con- 
ceivable basis for a joint arrangement with America 
is admittedly our common interest-in keeping the 
Chinese door open to our trade, * But do not let us 
forget that.Russia_has.never proposed to close that 
door.. All. our present difficulties’ arise from the 
perfidy. of Sir »C. Macdonald in endeavouring to tcick 
Russia out of the ice-free port which Mr. Balfour had 
publicly promised: her two years ago. Hence it 
would be perfectly possible for’ Russia to conclude a 
Treaty of} Commerce with the Government of ‘the 
United States in undertaking to secure an open door 
in China for American imports, whatever happened to 
those of Great Britain. 

Our Government has by the incred- 


| meray ible ineptitude of its’ ambassadors 
at Pekin and at St. Petersburg blun- 


March Hare. 

| /idered:into-a ‘policy of animosity: to 
Russia which, if persisted:-in, will checkmate us at every 
turn in every corner of the world. We must get out'of 
that, and get out of it quick,or look out for squalls. A 
policy of isolation may be dangerous, and it may be 
splendid. . But a policy, of reckless . insolence..and 
treacherous antagonism to. the Russo-French. Alliance, 
without even having secured the support of the Triplice, 
is simply the policy ofa March hare. Notice, as an 
illustration of this, one. fact to which a military: writer 
calls attention in the Westminster Review. Tf Russia 
and the United States were agreed* they could 
without firing a single shot deprive “‘the “United 
Kingdom of half its food supplies. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain is not to be flung overboard, the sooner the 
Government establish the national granaries for which 
Mr. Marston is clamouring the better. And even 
that is but a palliative. Three months’ supply would 


be very useful in case of temporary insecurity ot 


OF REVIEWS. 


our oversea trade routes, but it would be practically 
useless if we were at war with the two Powers 
from whose. granaries one half of our people are fed. 
If we are to go-baeck to the Russophobia of the 
Crimean War and the diplomacy of the Long Spoon, 
we shall also have to go back frankly to the Corn 
Laws, or put a heavy bounty upon wheat. 
It will be objected that if we are in 
Our Relations such a parlous condition and so 
liable to be squeezed if we do not 
agree to everything Russia proposes, 
we may as well throw up the sponge at once and 
accept the position of Montenegro. That is absurd. 
Because we are not in the position to play the fool 
and indulge in a vendetta with the great Northern 
Power, it does not follow that we are impotent to 
defend our own interests when they are assailed. We 
shall defend them all-the more effectively because we 
do not prejudice our own cause by hurling rancorous 


Russia, 


‘insults against our opponents, and by rushing in to prefer 
‘claims and make demands which are as unfounded as 


they are impertinent.” As a simple matter of fact, the 
time has gone by when any Power, and Britain most 
of all, can-afford-to indulge in a policy of insensate 
hostility to any other*Power. France and Germany 
came nearest doing this after 1871. But for years past 
the constant study of the statesmen of both countries 
has been to discover Ways and means of mutual help 
and co-operation—a desire sometimes indulged in at 
our-expense. ‘We may be jealous of Russia; although 
the sentiment is‘an unworthy one; we may distrust 
her, although her statesmen have been honesty itself 
compared with Lord Beaconsfield, who seized Cyprus, 


-and Sir-C. Macdonald; who tried to trick Russia out 


of Talienwan ; but inthe name of common sense let‘us 
at least- repress our feelings so far as to keep a civil 
tongue in our heads, and to refrain from cutting off 
our nose to spite-our face. Because that, and nothing 
else but that, is what we have been doing ever since this 
fatal policy of'grab’ began. 
Some glimmering of the truth of these 
Salisbury “political truisms seems to have pene- 
Chamberlain. trated the minds even of many 
Ministerialists. According to one 
London correspondent Lord Salisbury has assured 
the Russian Ambassador that he regretted Mr. 
Chamberlain’s words, but that he, the Premier and 
Foreign Secretary, alone was responsible for the 
foreign policy of England, and therefore Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s opinion did not count. This is probably an 
exaggeration of what Lord Salisbury said, but not in 
the least an exaggeration of what Lord Salisbury must 
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have felt.. How many of his colleagues in the 
Ministry may have shared his views it is impossible to 
say, but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking in the 
City on June 22nd, took occasion to refer very 
significantly to Lord Salisbury as “the one man in 
England who was really competent to discuss foreign 
affairs.” This of course is not Mr, .Chamberlain’s 
opinion. Signs are not wanting that the situation is 
severely strained. Mr. Chamberlain himself trium- 
phantly parades the fact that he has not resigned as a 
proof that there is no difference of opinion between 
him and his chief ; but that is a form of demonstration 
the value of which may be good enough until the day 
of resignation, but at any moment it may lose all 
force. 

That there is deep dissatisfaction in 


bal uideort ,. the Chamberlain camp was suffi- 
ain's P ° ge 
Sashiveks ciently indicated by the remarkable 


speech which Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain, the Right Honourable Joseph’s own brother, 
delivered at Birmingham to the shareholders of 
Kynoch’s Ammunition Company. The Chamberlains 
are a very united family, and Birmingham is the 
Mecca of the race. It is impossible to believe that, 
if there had been no rift.within the lute, Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain would have let himself go as he did in 
wholesale. denunciation. of .the Foreign Office, Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain did at least pay sufficient homage 
to conventionality by abstaining from naming Lord 
Salisbury as the person whom he was denouncing. 
But, as Lord Salisbury is Foreign Secretary, anim- 
adversions addressed to the Foreign Office stand 
in no danger of missing their way. Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain’s complaint was that the whole of our 
foreign trade in military ammunition was in danger of 
being lost through the action of the Foreign Office. 
Orders for ten millions sterling worth of ammunition were 
transferred by the Turkish Government from England 
to Germany. At the same time, Kynoch’s had lost 
all their business with Russia... This loss of foreign 
trade, said Mr, Arthur Chamberlain, is simply because 
“our Foreign Office policy made us so disliked 
that the Governments to whom in such matters we 
were bound to go for orders would not. place them 
with an English firm. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that in a little time there would be absolutely no 
foreign trade whatever. The mischievous activity of 
the English Foreign Office would drive all our trade 
into the hands of Belgians, Germans, and French,” 
Clearly there must be wrath in the House of Cham- 
berlain, otherwise such talk could never have proceeded 
from the brother of Joseph. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 


Touting arraigaed in the House of Commons 
for b 4 ‘ 
Alliances. on the roth June, the chief assailant 


being Mr. Asquith, who in a brief 
but extremely powerful speech put the points against 
Mr. Chamberlain extremely well. He asked, amidst 
cheers of the House, cheers by no means confined 
to the Liberal benches, “What have the people of 
Great Britain done or suffered that, after bearing as 
we have for nearly fifty years the ever-growing weight 
of empire on our own unaided shoulders, and having 
borne it without finding the burden too heavy for 
the courage, the energy, and the self-reliance of our 
people-—what have we done or suffered that we are 
now to go touting for alliances in the highways and 
by-ways of Europe?” Mr. Chamberlain, in ‘reply, 
said, “We have sought an alliance-with Russia, and 
on the only terms upon which at that time we could 
have accepted an alliance. We have failed.” He 
ridiculed the idea that we should enter into new 
negotiations with Count Muravieff in order to establish 
a better understanding with Russia. Ridiculous, no 
doubt, so long as the Man of the Long Spoon con- 
tinues. to be a Cabinet Minister. But the day on 
which Mr. Chamberlain disappears from the Colonial 
Office should mark an effort to come to a good under- 
standing with Russia as to our respective interests in 
the Far East. 
The first step towards improved 
The 

New Ambassador ‘elations with Russia has been taken 
< reltetle by the removal of Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor, who was entirely responsible 
for the Port Arthur incident, from St. Petersburg to 
Constantinople. His successor is Sir Charles Stewart 
Scott. The new Ambassador is an Ulster man, 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and although he 
is only sixty years of age, he has been forty years in 
the Diplomatic Service. He was at St. Petersburg 
nearly twenty years ago, but the chief reason for his 
appointment at the present moment seems to have 
been the fact that he is an old colleague of Count 
Muravieft’s. Let us hope he will succeed in reviving 
the good traditions of the time when Sir Robert 

Morier was fersona grata at the Russian Court. 
Redete Last month we were reminded of a 
Opening the Door piece of Sir Robert Morier’s good 
. work in Russia by M. De Witte’s 
decision in favour of keeping open 
the door to English trade through the North of 
Siberia, Nothing gave Sir Robert Morier greater 
Satisfaction than the fact that he had been able to 
secure the exemption from duty of all goods taken up 


n 
Siberia. 
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the Ob and the Yenesei by Captain Wiggins, That 
was an anticipation of the policy of the open door of 
which we have heard a great deal this year. It is 
worth noting, especially by those who are always 
arguing that if Russia had a free hand in Northern 
China she would use her liberty for the purpose of 
excluding our trade, that the Russian Minister of 
Finance last month availed himself of the undisputed 
liberty he has to alter the tariff of Russia proper by 
reducing the duties upon many of the goods which are 
imported from this country. In order to increase the 
amount of work done for Russia by English ship- 
builders, all iron ships, chains, anchors, cables, etc., 
are to be imported free of duty. This is equivalent 
to the repeal of an import duty of 25 to 30 per cent. 
The action taken by M. De Witte in Siberia is even 
more remarkable. For some time past Moscow 
manufacturers have been agitating against the free 
import for British goods by sea to Northern Siberia. 
After prolonged discussion M. De Witte has decided 
in favour of continuing the free import by sea of all 
machinery, as well as of salt, coal, tin, lead, agri- 
cultural implements, etc. So far therefore from 
closing the door where she has the key in her own 
hands, Russia is throwing it more widely open than 
ever, and that for the very good reason that no other 
course would so much minister to the needs of her 
own people. 

; The details of the voting on the 


Australian question of Australian federation 
Federation 
Put Back. came to hand last month. The 


total majority in favour of federation 
‘was almost two to one; nevertheless, the Bill was 
defeated, and federation is thrown back indefinitely. 
The cause of this extraordinary result is the provision 
inserted in the measure that there must be a minimum 
number of 80,000 votes in favour of federation in New 
South Wales before the consent of that colony could 
be obtained. As New South Wales gave roughly about 
71,000 votes for federation, and 65,000 against it, 
federation was defeated, although there was a majority in 
its favour of more than five thousand votes. Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania voted for federation 
by a majority of 100,000 ; but the action of New South 
.Wales has paralysed everything. Mr. Reid has made 
‘a tentative proposal amounting to a suggestion that 
the whole federation scheme should be reconstructed 
in order to meet the views of New South Wales, but 
the other colonies naturally dissented. What the next 
move will be is not yet clear, but the force of the con- 
tinually increasing pressure of foreign rivalries and 


_ ambitions will compel the Australians to make short 


work of the difficulties over which they seem at 
present inclined to stickle. 
In Parliament last month there were 
ed a only two incidents calling for special 
Educational attention. The first, the attack on 
Shortcomings. the Ritualistic clergy by Sir W. 
Harcourt ; the second, the masterly exposition of the 
shortcomings of our educational system by Sir John 
Gorst. Of the two the latter was by far the most 
important. Sir John Gorst is keenly alive to the 
necessity for improving our system of national educa- 
tion; but he knows—no one better—that the pre- 
dominant sentiment of his own party is dead against 
anything being done. So, as he could not compel 
the Government to act, he compelled them to listen 
to a scathing exposition of the hollowness and worth- 
lessness of a system which costs £11,700,000 per 
annum. His speech was a marvellous performance, 
possible only to Sir John Gorst. Never was 
the “stupid party” so mercilessly wounded in the 
house of its own friends, Sir John has set his heart 
upon getting the age of compulsory attendance raised, 
but this is denied him; so he has cleared his conscience 
by telling the truth in the hope that those who come 
after him may be strong enough to carry out this 
reform. His tribute to the superiority of religious 
teaching in Board Schools was simply gall and worm- 
wood to the denominationalists by whom he was 
surrounded. As for the Liberals, they simply revelled 
in his speech, the worst and the best of it being that 
his statement of facts was simply unanswerable. You 
cannot dismiss a Minister for proving that two and two 
make four, otherwise poor Sir John would have had 
short shrift. : 
The discussion of the Benefices 
No Popery Bill, a measure intended to guard 
Harcourt. against improper and unqualified 
persons being appointed to the cure 
of souls, gave Sir W. Harcourt an opportunity of 
posing in his favourite rd/e of the Melancthon of the 
New Reformation. Mr. Samuel Smith proposed that 
bishops should be empowered to refuse institution to 
clergymen who have taught doctrines contrary to or 
inconsistent with the Thirty-nine Articles, or partici- 
pated in ecclesiastical practices not authorised by the 
Book of Common Prayer. Sir W. Harcourt leapt 
into the fray, and quoted extensively to show that 
there are many clergymen whose practices and whose 
creed are indistinguishable from those of Roman 
priests, except that the latter obey the Pope, whereas 
each of these lawless clerics is a pope unto himself. 
He then denounced the high Ritualists as “living 
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examples of dishonour and falsehood, whose existence 
is in itself a living lie.” A great hubbub arose, some 
Irish Members complaining that Sir William was 
insulting the Roman creed. In the midst of the com- 
motion the Bishop of London issued a pastoral letter 
mildly suggesting that the clergy should keep within 
bounds—an exhortation to which no one pays any 
attention, least of all those to whom it was primarily 
addressed. Nonconformists naturally are delighted 
at an opportunity of rubbing the essentially Erastian 
character of the Establishment into their Anglican 
friends, but they will do well not to fall into the 
tactical error of abusing the faith of their Romanist 
fellow-subjects. 

There seems to be some reason to 
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bury is now bold enough to declare what Mr. Balfour 
frankly recognised in 1892, that the unwritten law for 
the working of the British Constitution is that parties 
should follow each other in office as cricket elevens, 
each having its turn at the wickets. 
The German General Election has not 
The German revolutionised anything. The Social 
Elections. Democrats are appreciably stronger, 
the Conservatives and Radicals are 
appreciably weaker, but the shifting of the balance 
of strength is small. The figures are as follows :— 


PARTIES STRONGER THAN BEFORE. 
Social Democrats 56 as against 48, a gain of 8 
Centre (Catholics) . . 103 po Iol, “ 2 
Advanced Radicals . - 30 a 28, 4 2 
Hanoverian Guelphs. . & i 8, aa I 
, Alsatian Protesters~ 
10 as against 9, a gain of I 





Pendulum. Lord Salis- 

bury’s Min- 
istry will fall at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, as Lord Beacons- 
field’s fell twenty years 
before, because of the 
revolt of British common 
sense against the mis- 
chievous madness of 
Russophobist Jingoism. 
The election which took 








Bavarians’ Peasants 
League— 

5 as against 4, a gain of I 
PARTY STRENGTH 
UNCHANGED. 

Moderate Radicals— 
13 as against 13 
IN PARTIES WEAKER THAN 
BEFORE. 

Conservatives— 

53 as against 57, a loss of 4 
Free Conservatives— 

21 as agajnst 25, a loss of 4 











: ~ National Liberals— 

place in East Hertford- Na uiberz 

i 48 as against 50, a loss of 2 
shire, and was declared ; seit 

; South German Demo- 
on the 23rd of June, is — crats— 
another indication of the "7 te V¢stminster Budget.) Quly z. 8 as against 12, a loss of 4 
GOVERNMENT AS BY LAW ESTABLISHED. Poles— 


rapid decay of ministerial 


is Lord Salisbury’s own 

county. The Conservative candidate was Mr. Evelyn 
Cecil, a member of his own family. The seat was 
so safe for the Tories that the Liberals did not 
venture to contest it in 1895, and in 1892 they polled 
4,276 votes against 2,818 recorded for the Liberal 
candidate. Last month Mr. Spencer, the Liberal 
candidate, succeeded in pulling down the majority 
from 1,458 to 268. The figures were—Cecil 4,118 ; 
Spencer, 3,850. In the thirty-four contested elections 
that have taken place since July, 1895, the total 
Conservative majority of 15,936 has been converted 
into a Liberal majority of 7,570. It is not surprising 
with such figures before him that Lord Salisbury 
should declare that the law of the pendulum, or, as 
it has been called, the great principle of swing-swang, 
has now established itself in the working of the 
British Constitution, That is to say, that Lord Salis- 


: : “* What is known as ‘ the pendulum ’” has established itself as the law of 
popularity. Hertfordshire English politics.”—Lorp SALisBuRY, June 23, 1898 


14 as against 20, a loss of 6 
Anti-Semites— 
12 as against 16, a loss of 4 


Besides these, four members of the Agrarian League 
and eleven unattached were returned. It is difficult 
to draw any general conclusion from these figures. 
Things are very much as they were, with a slight dip 
in the Socialist direction. 
For the immediate future the German 
The Kaiser's Emperor is much more important 
Decade. than the constitution of the Reich- 
stag. Last month the Kaiser cele- 
brated the completion of the first ten years of his 
reign in a spirit of pious thankfulness by no means 
out of place. Addressing the regiments of the 
Prussian Bodyguard at Potsdam, he congratulated 
them and himself upon having been enabled to pull 
through so well. He said :— 
Laden with heavy care, I took over the crown—doubts 
about me were entertained on all sides ; on all sides I 
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was confronted with false ideas of myself; confidence was 
shown me in only one quarter, I was only believed in by 
one body of men, and that was the Army ; and relying 
upon the Army and trusting in our old God, I accepted 
my weighty office, knowing well that the Army is the 
chief support of my country, the main pillar of the 
Prussian throne to which God’s decree has called me. 
That is why I turn to you first of all to-day, and 
congratulate and thank you. 


On the whole the young man now in middle age has 
done well.. He is the only man of genius who wears 
a crown in the world to-day. He is a famous worker, 


he has kept the peace, and he has nobly tried to do 
his duty. He is, as I have always said, a natural- 
born newspaper editor, interested in everything, with 
a constant itching to have a say on all that is going 


Photograph by Nadarz,| [Paris. 
M. BRISSON. 


(New French Prime Minister.) 


on. But as the Journalist in Purple he has achieved 
a much greater success and has made much fewer 
blunders than most people anticipated ten years ago. 

The French General Election was 
promptly followed by the fall of 
M. Méline. His was the Thirty- 
sixth Ministry of the Third Republic, 
and the longest lived of them all, having held office 
from April, 1896, to June, 1898. M. Méline took 
alarm at the possibility of a coalition between the 
Radicals and Socialists, and frankly declared that 
anything, even a coup @état, was preferable to such 
an alliance. The majority in the Chamber thereupon 
added a rider to the order of the day, expressly 
limiting their confidence to a Government based on 
the union of Republicans, and resting on an exclusively 


The 
New French 
Ministry. 
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Republican majority. Even as limited the vote was 
only carried by 284 to 272. The majority was too 
small; M. Méline, moreover, frankly avowed his 
readiness to make terms with the Right rather than 
become the instrument of the Radicals. He resigned, 
therefore, the next day-—June 15th; and until June 
29th Paris enjoyed the exciting distraction of Cabinet 
making. At last, after nearly a fortnight’s suspense, 
a Brisson Cabinet was announced, with M. Delcassé 
as M. de Hanotaux’s successor at the Foreign Office, 
and M. Bourgeois at the Education Office. Its 
programme will be aimed at the reduction of the 
land and food taxes, and the substitution of a 
graduated tax on “external evidence of means” for 


Photograph by Nadarz,| 
M. DELCASSE. 


(New French Fore‘gn Minister.) 


[Paris. 


the house tax. No one as yet knows how the 
composite semi-Radical Cabinet will get on, first with 
the Chamber and secondly with the Tsar, -Even at 
the best it cannot but put some sand into the bearings 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance which M, de Hanotaux 
kept so well oiled. 

M. Méline was upset in France for 
saying that a coup détat was prefer- 
able to a Radical-Socialist Ministry. 
The Marquis di Rudini resigned 
almost at the same time, on June 19th, because he 
could not command a dictatorship. The troubles in 
Milan and elsewhere occasioned intense irritation in 
the Chamber. Deserted by his Radical supporters, 
Rudini could only command 130 votes against a 
hostile majority of 340. Finding that the king 


The 
New Italian 
Ministry. 
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refused to accede to his demands for a dissolution and 
the levying of taxes by royal decree, he resigned, In 
ten days General Pelloux succeeded in forming a new 
Cabinet, with Admiral Canevaro as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and with another Admiral, Palumbo, 
at the Ministry of Marine. The Ministry has just 
been gazetted, and it is too soon to know what line it 
will take, excepting that it will abjure dictatorships, 
and endeavour to pour oil upon the troubled waters, 
It is a Ministry of Conciliation as opposed to a 
Ministry of Coercion, and its fortunes will be watched 
with anxiety by friends of liberty and peace through- 
out the world. 


question, however, of a coup d'état at present, but the 
Emperor is carrying on, and will probably carry 
on until September. It is reported that he 
intends to modify the Language law which gave such 
umbrage to the Germans, ‘The attempt to govern 
by the aid of the Czech vote having failed, the natural 
tendency of the Austrian State reasserts itself. This 
tendency received a further fillip last month by the 
somewhat reckless manifestation of Czech ambitions at 
the festival organised in honour of Pulacky. It was 
perhaps carrying things a little too far for General 
Komaroff, who attended as representative of the 
Russian Panslavists, to declare publicly that Austria 
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MAP OF NIGERIA. 


While France: has overthrown a 
Ministry which dreamed of a coup 
d@ état, and Italy has changed her rulers 
in order to try the path of concilia- 
tion, in Austria the Parliamentary system has come to 
such a deadlock that it was with a general sigh of 
relief the Reichsrath was last month prorogued sive 
die, ‘The sittings at Vienna in the first days of June 
had failed to demonstrate anything beyond the 
hopelessness of getting any business done. The feud 
between the Germans and the Czechs became ever 
more and more violent, and at last both parties 
acquiesced perforce, but not unwillingly, in the 
prorogation of the Reichsrath, and the temporary 
assumption of authority by the Emperor, There is no 


The 
Difficulties of 
Austria. 


was the eternal enemy of the Slavonic world. Add 
to this that the agrarian discontent among the 
Ruthenians of Galicia, who number forty-three per 
cent. of the population, has come to a head in the 
shape of a violent rabbling of the Jews, a form of 
social discontent which, beginning with anti-Semitism, 
threatens rapidly to extend to the Polish landowners, 
and there is a pretty dish of trouble to set before the 
Emperor-King. 
Sir Herbert Kitchener has left for 
nt Berber, and he will not return to 
Khartoum Cairo until the Mahdi has been 
and smashed, and, in Lord Salisbury’s 
Uganda. ; , 
words, “‘the most hideous state of 
barbarism that a false religion could produce, swept 
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from among the rest of the Powers that control 
mankind.” The Government, which last year had 
advanced the sum of £900,000 to Egypt to enable 
the expedition to proceed, has now converted the 
advance into a free gift. The Sirdar is under orders 
to proceed to Omdurman to re-establish a civilised 
Government at Khartoum, from whence it is hoped 
he may be able to steam down the Nile so as to join 
hands with the British garrison at Uganda. Possibly 
before Christmas the road may be cleared for the 
realisation of Mr. Rhodes’s dream, 

At the Cape last month the Sprigg 
General Election Ministry was defeated by a majority 
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stated months ago, and the moment it was conceded 
the arrangements made for bringing Zulus to the 
Niger delta were countermanded. The chief points 
in the bargain not shown in the map are the per- 
mission given to France to lease for thirty years, at a 
rental of one franc per annum, two plots of land not 
less than ten or more than fifty hectares in extent, 
with a frontage on the Niger of not more than four 
hundred metres. These stations are to be walled 
round on the land side, are not to be used for purposes 
of retail trade, are to be subject to the British local 
law, and are to be used exclusively for the landing, 
storage, and transhipment of goods. One of these 
stations is to be at the mouth of the Niger, the other 
between Leaba 





and the junction 





of the Mossi and 





at f 41 to 36. Mr. Schreiner moved 
the Cape. - 3 
the vote of want oS eee 
of confidence oF 3 0 6 





which would 
have been de- 
feated but for 
the ratting of a 
few Progressives. 
Instead of re- 
signing, Sir Gor- 
don Sprigg has 
dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and the 
Progressive 
Party are going 
to the poll with | 
the rallying cry of 
“ Rhodes and 
Redistribution.” . 
If, as is anticipa- 
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the Niger. The 
French, like all 
‘ other _ nations, 
havea right touse 
the Niger water- 
way; and al- 
though these 
leasehold __ sta- 
tions will prob- 
ably be a nuis- 
ance,the arrange- 
mentisso hedged 
round with limi- 
tations that they 
will not be able 
todo much harm. 
In return the 
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ted,a Progressive 
majority is re- 
turned, the Redistribution Bill will be passed and 
Mr. Rhodes will come back as Prime Minister at 
the head of a solid Progressive majority in the 
Reformed Parliament. 
Last month brought to completion 
The certain negotiations which have been 
Lagos Hinterland. hanging in the wind a long time. 
Sir E. Monson and M. de Hanotaux 
at last succeeded in arriving at a final arrangement of 
the vexed question of the West African hinterland, 
The map on page 15 will explain better than any 
amount of letterpress exactly what amount of give 
and take there has been on both sides. As I have 
stated from the first, we have saved the navigable 


Niger as faras Ilo, That was the only point on which 


there was any danger of war. It was conceded, as I 








themselves to 

abstain for thirty years from placing any differential 
duties on British goods imported into any of their pos- 
sessions on the Ivory Coast or the hinterland between 
the Gold Coast and Wagaduga and the hinterland of 
Dahomey. Of course we give the same pledge, but as 
we never impose differential duties that does not matter, 
The other negotiation is that which 

The Safety ‘secures the extension of the boun- 
Hong Sais: daries of Hong Kong so as to render 

it possible to hold that colony and 

coaling station against an attack from the Chinese 
mainland. We lease from China for ninety-nine years 
an area of 200 square miles, including Mirs Bay and 
Deep Bay. By this arrangement the heights com- 
manding Hong Kong pass into our control. The 
next step will be to provide the newly-acquired terri- 
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tory with adequate fortifications. When Hong Kong 
is made impregnable it will be time enough to talk of 
sinking millions in fortifying Wei-Hai-Wei. Notwith- 
standing this substantial concession, there has been a 
continual fidget kept up in the press concerning 
reports that we were being bested in the matter of 
railway concessions. Russia, France, and Belgium 
are reported to have secured a concession for making 
a railway to the valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The 
pious horror expressed by some of our papers at such 
an encroachment on our sphere of interest may 
perhaps help Ministers to understand Russia’s objec- 
tion to British engineers on the Chinese railways 
running through Manchuria. 
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fire of the Spanish batteries. When he had 
anchored her in mid-channel he blew her up, 
so as to render the fairway impassable. When 
the Merrimac had thus corked up the Spanish 
squadron, Lieutenant Hobson and his men sur- 
rendered to Admiral Cervera, who was loud in praise 
of their gallantry. The odds were heavy against 
their getting through alive, but they are all safe and 
sound, Lieutenant Hobson, who is a Southerner, has 
become one of the idols of the hour. Note that so far 
from having been, in Lord Charles Beresford’s phrase, 
“a bit of a scallywag” at College, he was, although a 
brilliant student, the leader of the Young Men’s 
Chrisiian Association, and so austere a disciplinarian 














VIEW OF BRITISH KAULUNG AND THE HINTERLAND RECENTLY CEDED TO BRITAIN. 


The sum of the progress of the war 

The P + eee between Spain and the United States 
ao War. in June is that there has been no 
progress, only preparation. Admiral 

wewey has remained motionless in the harbour at 
Manila waiting for the arrival of reinforcements from 
San Francisco. Admiral Sampson has remained 
stationary outside the harbour of Santiago until the 


slow process of landing an expeditionary force of: 


twenty thousand men enabled the Americans to pre- 
pare the attack on the town in force, which is expected 
every day. The rebels in the Philippine Islands 
appear to have shut the Spaniards up in Manila. The 
only exploit worth noticing in the month’s annals was 
that of Lieutenant Hobson, who with seven comrades 
took the Merrimac, a large unarmoured screw steamer, 
into the harbour of Santiago, under the plunging 


that he actualiy was sent to Coventry session after 
session. 
Sissten Admiral Sampson, finding the bodies 
False Witness Of four American marines who had 
against landed at Guantanamo badly knocked 
your Enemy. 
about by the Mauser bullet fired at 
short range, precipitately telegraphed that the bodies 
were “barbarously mutilated.” He subsequently 
discovered his mistake, and formally retracted his 
accusation. But the mischief had been done, and 
the American press foamed with savage fury against 
the Spanish fiends. “The American people are 
humane,” said the Mew York - Journal, but its 
humanity did not prevent the demand for no quarter 
to Spaniards :— 


Let that be the answer to more Spanish savagery and 
ghoulishness. Admiral Sampson’s news may arouse the 
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American people to demand a war of extermination. 
Such a war would be of lasting benefit to mankind were 
it waged remorselessly to completion. 
“War is Hell!” said Sherman. It seems to let 
loose’ a good many of hell’s denizens. The Turks in 
1877 shamefully mutilated the Russian dead, but no 
Russian ever talked of replying by a war of extermina- 
tion. In this case the Spaniards were innocent of the 
crime laid at their door. But the Americans have 
been so long at peace that some of their newspapers 
have not yet acquired the self-restraint and chivalry 
of war. 
The An American correspondent _re- 
War _ marked two months ago that, what- 


this year owing to the desire of the Admiralty not 
to diminish its stock of coal, the supply of which is 
curtailed at present by the coal strike in South Wales. 
The lessons of the actual fighting at Manila have thus 
been summarised by Admiral Dewey :— 


The first lesson of the battle teaches the importance 
of American gunnery and good guns. It confirms my 
early experiences under Admiral Farragut, that combats 
are decided more by skill in gunnery and the quality of 
the-guns than by all else. Torpedoes and other appli- 
ances are good in their way, but are entirely of secondary 
importance. The Spaniards, with their combined fleet 
and forts, were equal to us in gun power. But they were 
unable to harm us because of bad gunnery. Constant 
practice made our gunnery destructive and won thevictory. 

The second lesson of this battle is the complete demon- 

stration of the 
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doubtful, two 
things were abso- 
lutely _ certain. 
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the officers in 
theirs. “We must 
have the best men 
filling all the posts 
on shipboard.” To 
make the attain- 
_ ments of the 
officers. valuable 
we must have, as 
we have in this 

















cans are advanc- 
ing to the attack 
on Santiago, and the first week in July is to see the de- 
spatch ofan American fleet to Spanish waters, Admiral 
Camaro, with the battleship Pe/ayo, some cruisers and 
torpedo boats and 4,000 Spanish troops, has got as far 
as Port Said on his way for the relief of the Philippines. 
An American fleet, by way of giving him an excuse 
to return, is to cross the Atlantic and shell Cadiz. 
Whether they will seize the Canaries or occupy the 
Balearic Islands as coaling stations is not yet decided 
upon, excepting by the Destinies, which do not confide 
their secrets even to Presidents and Navy Boards. 
We are, of course, hearing a good 
yea atta deal about the lessons of the war, 
the Lessons and incidentally we are reminded of 
ine -f ar, one of them by’ the fact that our own 
autumn manceuvres are suspended 
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fleet, the best men 
to carry out their 
commands. 

The third lesson, not less important than the others, is 
the necessity for inspection. Everything to be used in a 
battle should have been inspected by naval officers. If 
this is done there will be no failure at a crisis in time of 
danger. Look at the difference between our ships and 
the Spanish ships. Everything that the Spanish had 
was supplied by contract. Their shells, their powder, all 
their materials, were practically worthless, while ours 
were perfect. * 


- Of all which things our Admiralty will no doubt take 


due note. ’ 
The necessity of having a coaling 
The Annexation station in the Pacific has led the 
Hawaii. American Government. to circumvent 
the constitutional obstacle in the way 
of annexing the Sandwich Islands, by bringing in a 
joint resolution of both Houses, This Resolution 
declares that as the Government of the Republic of 
Hawaii had agreed to cede absolutely and without 
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reserve all their rights of sovereignty to the United 
States, it was— 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled 
that said cession is accepted, ratified and confirmed, and 
that the said Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, 
and they are hereby, annexed as a part of the territory of 
the United States, and are subject to the sovereign 
dominion thereof, and that all and singular the property 
and rights hereinbefore mentioned are vested in the 
United States of America. 


The House of Representatives passed this by 209 
votes to g1. Fifty-one members were absent, 
of whom thirty-five are said to be in favour of 
annexation. The debate in the Senate began on 
June 2oth, and was prolonged. The Sugar Trust, it 
was openly asserted, stands to lose £600,000 per 
annum if Hawaiian sugar is admitted free. Hence 
the determined opposition of many Senators to the 
resolution. It would, however, be more charitable to 
attribute their opposition to a natural alarm at so 
violent a departure from the traditional policy of the 
States. Note that W. J. Bryan,. late Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, and ex-President Cleve- 
land, have both spoken out last month strongly 
against any attempt to convert the Philippines into an 
American colony. Politics and Parties are, however, 
in the crucible to-day in the United States, and no 
one can foresee what will be the ultimate precipitation. 
The issue of bonds of the value of 
£,40,000,000 to meet the expenses 
of the war has been successfully 
accomplished. All the bonds were 
taken up within the Republic, largely by the small 
investor, The gold men chuckle at the thought that 
by this wide distribution of interest-bearing bonds 
among the small investors they have immensely 
increased the garrison pledged to defend sound 
money. Temperance reformers in this country 
declare that nothing has done so much to paralyse 
their prohibitionist campaign as the conversion of the 
great breweries into limited liability companies. 
Local option to confiscate capital invested in the 
liquor trade has ceased to commend itself to thou- 
sands who have got a share or two of Guinness’s 
locked away among their investments. The new 
taxes which came into force on the 6th inst. seem 
calculated to create a maximum of irritation with 
439,000,000 of revenue, What the war has cost 
already no one knows, but calculations are afloat 


The Cost 


of 
the War. 


. 
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that it will cost the Americans at the rate of 
160,000,000 per annum before it is ended. 
The launch of the battleship A/dion 
ri... at Blackwall last month was the cause 
** Albion.” of a great disaster. The Duchess of 
York was to christen the ship ; 40,000 
East-enders crowded to. see Royalty and the launch, 
and everything would have passed off well but for one 
unfortunate circumstance. ‘A wooden bridge over a 
disused slip was crowded with,.the wives and 
daughters of workmen who, disregarding the warnings 
that it was not safe, occupied without hesitation a 
position which afforded them a fine view of the 
launch. When the huge and swiftly moving mass of 
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H.M.S. ** ALBION.” 


several thousand tons of steel plunged into the narrow 
river, it sent a volume of water equal to its own weight 
surging up the creek. The bridge was swept 
from its position and 200 persons fell into the 
seething flood. Thirty-seven of them perished, ail 
women and children but five. The incident cast 
a gloom over the festivity and gave rise to some 
altogether unjustified comments in some of the papers. 
You cannot wrap up East-End crowds in cotton-wool, 
and they would curse you if you tried. The super- 
Stitious note that the 4/ion left her slip unchristened. 
The bottle of wine would not smash upon the bows of 
the vessel, and had to be broken on part of the staging. 
Let us hope the ill-luck of the A/bion was exhausted 
on the day of the launch. ‘The unchristened ship 
might easily get a bad name in the Service. 
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. Anglo-American banquet at 


PP 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


June x. French Chamber opens after the elections. 


Austrian Reichsrath reassembles. 

Co-operative Congress at Peterborough con 
cludes ‘its sitting. 

Dutch Army Bill passed. 

M. Paul Deschanel elected temporary President 
of the French Chamber. 

Great fire at Peshawar, India ; 
houses destroyed. 

Railway disaster near Preston. 


four thousand 


Hotel Cec'l, 


ndon. 
. Service in Hyde Park in memory of Mr. Glad- 


stone, 


. Evacuation of Thessaly by the Turks. 
. German obstruction continues in the Austrian 


Reichsrath. 


. Convocation of the Northern Province meets at 


ork. 


. Chinese Government signs a Convention leasing 


to Great Britain certain territories round 
Hong Kong from July 1st, 1898. 

Order restored in Belfast. 

M. Deschanel elected permanent Presijent of 
the French Chamber. 

Sugar Conference at Brussels opens. 

Dominion Parliament prorogued. 

Austrian Reichsrath prorogued. 

British trade with &h hina ; deputation to the 
Foreign Office. 

American Senate passes the resolution of the 
House, which appropriates 473,151 dols. for 
the payment ae Behring Sea award. 

Acceptance of M. Ricard’s motion by M. 
Méline, 

Méline Ministry resign. 

Count Arco Vallene First Secretar 
Embassy, fired at near Carlton 
race, 


German 
ous: Ter- 


[British Guiana. 


d to inquire into Sierra Leone troubles.) 


17. 


23. 


24. 


. Behrin, 


— 6 


- Lord Wolseley and Lord Lister 


receive the freedom of the city 

we Edinburgh. 
er Convention with Great 
ritain signed in Paris, 

A majority of the American House 
of Representatives vote for an- 
nexing Hawaii. 

Sea award paid over to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote at Wash- 
ington. 

New Italian Ministry gets a hos- 
tile reception in the Chambe:. 

German Elections begin. 

M. Ribot invited by President 
Faure to form a Cabinet. 

In_the Italian Chamber, Signor 

Zanerdelli condemns the Minis- 

terial programme, 


. The Italian Ministry resigns. 


M. Ribot declines to form a 
Min‘stry. 

Two hundred Members of the 
House of Commons visit Ports- 
mouth Dockyard ‘to witness 
torpedo work and gunnery. 

Mr. Kotze entertained in London 
by the Anglo-African Writers’ 


Club. 
The Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Show opens at Birmingham, 


. Disaster at the launch of H.M.S. 
thirty- - 


Albion at Blackwall; 
seven persons killed. 

Prince and Princess of Wales laid 
foundation stone of new Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 

Sir Herbert Kitchener leaves Cairo 
for Berber. 

Slav celebration at Prague. 

Cape Government defeated; Sir 

. G. Sprigg announces that he 
will dissolve the Legislature. 

In Italy, a Court Martial at Milan 
sentences journalists to long 
terms of imp-isonment. 

New Zealand Parliament opens. 


Spanish Senatz discusses the poli- 
tical situation, and the Session 
closes. 
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24. In the Italian Parliament Provisional Supply 


ranted for one month. 


26. King Humbert accepts the resignation of the 


28. 


2). 


Rudini Cabinet. 

Sugar Conference at Brussels adjourns. 

M. Brisson forms a French Ministry. 

Sir Henry Wrixon, at Melbourne, proposes 
manhood suffrage. 

A new Cabinet formed in Japan. 

Earthquake in Italy. 

Colliery disaster near St. Helen’s. 

Press Bazaar in aid of the London Hospital 
opened by the Princess of Wales and the 
Duchess of York at Hotel Cecil. 

Synod of Clergy at York presided over by the 
Archbishop of York. 

General Pelloux forms an Italian Ministry. 

Names published of the Commission for adjust- 
ing differences between the United States 
and Canada. 

Belgian contract signed for Chinese Inhan 
Railway. 


The War. 


June 3. American ship sunk across the channel of 


6. 
8. 


Santiago Harbour to stop the entrance, 
Death of Captain Gridley, wounded at Manila. 
American troops leave Tenge for Cuba under 

Major General Shafter. 

Cavite Province and several towns in the 

Philippines captured by Aguinaldo and the 

insurgents, 


. Six hundred American marines land in Cuba 


and hoist the Stars and Stripes over the 
fortress of Guantanamo, 

War Revenue Bill passed House of Representa- 
tives. 


. General Primo de Revera, ex-Governor of the 


Philippines, defends his administration in the 
Spanish Cortes. 

Maximo Gomez writes to General Blanco and 
refuses to come to any agreement with the 
Spaniards, 

Festival at Cavite, when independence under 
America was proclaimed by Aguinaldo. 


. General Shafter, with fifteen thousand men, 


leaves Key West. 


29. General Shafter ariives with troops off Santiago. 
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. General Shafter and Admiral Sampson land 
seventeen miles west of Santiago on a mission 
of inspection. 

. American troops land at Aguadores under fire 
from the Fleet. 

Resolution agreed to in the Senate asking for 
information regarding Lieutenant Hobson 
and comrades. 

Surgeon-General van Reypen states that the 
wounds supposed to be mutilation are the 
result of the Mauser rifle bullets. 

Ex-President Cleveland, in a speech at New 
York, deprecates conquest and expansion. 

. Admiral Sampson and General Shafter report 
the safe landing of American army at 
Baiquiri in Cuba. 

. General Lawton pushes forward towards 
Santiago, Spaniards falling back. 

The Cubans under Castillo capture two Spanish 
trains laden with food. 

—- ’s squadron arrives at Port 

The President proclaims two new blockades, 
includin; ey coast of Cuba, Cape Frances 
to Cape ; the second closes San Juan. 

Santiago coe. supply cut off. 

Egyptian Government refuse to allow Admiral 
Camara’s squadron to coal at Port Said. 

General Merritt sailed from San Francisco. 

Ca thanks Lieutenant Hobson and his 

" Comaal _— moves his line close to 
Santiag 

Six eomsand more troops on their way to 
Cuba. 

By-Elections. 

. Owing to the death of Mr. Abel Smith, a 
vacancy occurred in the East Division of 
Hertfordshire. A by-election took place, with 
the och result :— 


Spencer (L.) .. 


4,118 
3,850 
Conservative majority 268 
2 :—Smith (C.), 4,276; Speirs (G.), 2,818. 
fajority, 1,458. 
1895 :—Smith (C.), unopposed. 

q Owing to the death of Mr. M. Fowler, a 
vacancy took place in the representation of 
Durham City. The following is the result 
of the by-elec- 


tion :— 
Hon. A. R. D. Elliot 
(U), 1,167: Mr. H. 
Boyd, Q.C. ( (L.), 
sien Unionist 
majority, 65. 


SPEECHES. 


June 4. Sir E. Grey, at 
Oxford, on the 
Liberal Party. 

Mr. John Morley, at 
* sm smi on Free 


s sir W He Hely- Hutch- 
inson, in ndon, 
on Natal. 

. Lord Brassey, in Lon- 
don, on Resources 
of Victoria. 

8. Mr. John Morley, at 
Leeds, a tribute to 
Mr. Gladstone and 
a criticism of Lord 
Salisbury’s Foreign 
Policy. 

. The Prince of Wales, 
in London, on Free- 
masonry. 

. Lord Selborne, in 
Cumberland, on 
Foreign Affairs. 

. Mr. Asquith, at 
Launceston, criti- 
cises the Govern- 
ment’s Policy in the 
Far East. 


DIARY FOR JUNE. 


. The Prince of Wales, at Wellington Colleg2, on 
the Progress of the School. 
. Mr. John Morley, in London, on the Primros: 
League and the present Parliament. 
The Duke of Devonshire, at Owens’ College, 
Manchester, on the use of Local Colleges. 
. Lord Salisbury, in London, on the Policy of his 
Government. 
Mr. Goschen, in London, on the Navy. 
Mr. Labouchere, in Northampton, on the 
Increase of Naval Expenditure. 
. Lord Rosebery, in London, on the London 
County Counc'l, 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


June +e House of Lords reassembled after Whitsun 


13. peeey regardin the reinstallation of the 
officers who took part in the Jameson R: ait: 
speeches by Lords Carrington and Lans 
downe. 

Statement by Lord Salisbury regarding Hong 
Kong Convention. 

. Second Reading Reserve Forces Bill; 
by Lords Lansdowne, Chelmsford, 
Lothian. 

. Second Reading Land Charges Bill. 

. Chinese Railway Lines discussed ; sp 
Lord Salisbury and others. 

. Second Reading Sea Fisheries Bill. 
Aliens Bill oo through Committee. 
Third Reading Reserve Forces Bill. 

. The Industries (Ireland) Bill withdrawn. 

23. Finance Bill pas 

Third Reading er Bill. 
. East India Loan Bill passed. 


spezches 
and 


eeches by 


House of Commons. 
June 6. House re-assembled after Whitsuntide 


ecess. 

Second Reading Finance Bill; speeches by 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir 
William Harcourt. 

7. iro India Loan Bill resolution agreed to; 
hes by Lord George Hamilton, Sir H. 
wler, and others. 

Seewe Forces Bill debate. 
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8. Le | Reading Poor Law Unions Association 


Second Reading Working Men’s aa Bill. 

9. Third Reading Reserve Forces Bil 

10 Foreign Office Vote considered ; a by 
Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Curzon, Sir 
W. Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain. Divi- 
sion ; vote agreed to. 

. Finance Bill considered in Committee. 

. Second Reading London University Com- 
mission Bill; spzeches by Sir John Gorst, 
Mr. Haldane and others 

. Common Employment Abolition Bill advanced. 

5. Second Reading East India Loan Bill; 
speeches by Sir H. Fowler, Mr. Vicary 
Gibbs and others. 

Benefices Bill ; speech by Mr. Balfour. 

. Education Vote passed ; speeches by Sir John 
Gorst, Mr. Balfour, Sir W. Harcourt and 
others. 

. Statement made by Mr. Goschen as to the 
reason for dispensing with the naval man- 
ceuvres this year. 

Third Reading Finance Bill. 

. Benefices Bill discussed ; s 
Harcourt and Mr. Balfour. 
journed. 

. Benefices Bill; report stage. 

4. Debate on the Welsh coal dispute. 

Third Reading Benefices Bill ; ‘speeches by 
Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Balfour. 

Prison Bill « idered as 

. Evidence ia — Cases Bill—Committee. 


OBITUARY. 
May 31. Sir Robert Rawlinson, 88. 
June 2. Eric Mackay, 38 
3. Samuel Plimsoll, 72. 
9. Rabbi Mohilewar. 
10. ag Baron, 64. 
13. Sir Joseph Chapleau, K. - M.G. 
Matthew Fowler, M.P., 
Dr. C. R. Alford, D.D., Laie Bishop of Victoria, 
Hong Kong, 81. 
17. Sir E. Burne-Jones, 65. 
18. George Ulyett, 46. 
23. Very Rev. Dean O’Regan. 
Dr. Auguste F. Voisin. 
26. Professor F. Cohn, 70. 
29. Captain Pitman, RN. 84. 


eeches by Sir W 
Debate ad- 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


He worshipped Beauty in her secret place, 
In Heart’s desire, but most in Pity’s face. 


HEN Burne-Jones died there passed away the 
Painter of the Angels of Pity and of Love—not of 
earthly love, but of heavenly. There is a mystical 

yearning in the faces of his lovers, as if they too had the 
angelic soul. Even Vivien, the fair witch-woman who 
vanquished the enchanter Merlin with her more subtle 
art, is a “ fiend angelical.” 


“We are ne’er like angels till our passion dies,” 


said Thomas Dekker in the play with the unquotable 
name, and the same author, in defining his conception of 
“that gentilman Jhesus,” described Him in terms that 
might not ineptly be applied to all Burne-Jones’s 


characters :— 
‘* The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about bim was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humole, tranquil spirit, 
_ The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


On his canvases at least there is no homage. paid to 
the rank materialism:of mere physical passion or the 
vulgar.“ roses and rapture of vice.” In the midst of an 
age which has rebuilt the British navy, conquered 
Central Africa, and outdone Imperial Rome in the luxury 
and splendour of its comfort-loving civilisation, he created 
a type of unearthly loveliness, and brought down 
Heaven to earth in pictured shapes of beauty, to whom 
the sight of earthly things contrasting with the memory 
of the heavenly vision ever excites the sigh of sorrowing 
regret. What Coleridge in that marvellous fragment 
“Kubla Khan” essayed to do in verse, Burne-Jones 
actually achieved on canvas. Not in Xanadu, but in the 
Grosvenor Gallery did he rear “his stately pleasure 
dome,” and of most of his creations it might be said :— 


“For he on honey dew hath fed, 
And drunk: the milk of Paradise.” 


Yet, strange to say, as if to illustrate the superiority of 
spirit to matter, the weird and mystic beauty of the 
painter began to fashion to itself the yery material 


tabernacle of contemporary Englishwomen. In the last 
forty years there has been a distinct approximation to the 
Burne-Jones type of female beauty in form and figure and 
feature, which at first finding popular expression in 
Du Maurier’s playful sketches, ultimately found actual 
embodiment in the people whom we meet in Society and 
in the street. Whether it be due to the unconscious 
influence of the ideal of the painter impressed upon 
the mind of their parents at an impressionable time we 
cannot say, but the young women who were born in the 
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seventies, when the influence of Burne-Jones was first 
making itself felt, approximate to the painter’s type of 
female charm. Man by taking thought cannot add a 
cubit to his stature, but the new generation of women have 
added an inch or more to their average height. The 
swanlike neck, the slender but stately body, the eyes full of 
wistful aspirations to look into the unseen and unknown, 
as if endeavouring to recall the experiences of some 
antecedent and higher life, all this, first embodied in 
Burne-Jones’s pictures as a kind of architect’s plan or 
working pattern, may be seen in flesh and blood any day 
in London town. 

Burne-Jones—for it is as idle to supply him with the 
prefix of Sir and his affix of Baronet as to speak of Mr. 
Shelley or Mr. Turner—although born in Birmingham was 
no “snub-nosed Saxon.” He was a Celt of Wales with 
all the psychical inheritance of the children of his race. 
He was a Celt also who from his youth up was trained 
by an Italian. He was, said the only living painter 
who ranks with him in our land, to be “a man born 
out of due season, an Italian of the Fourteenth Century 
rather than a man of our own time.” 

He had the inner vision, the gift akin to second 
sight, which enables the seer to visualise as if they 
stood before him the airy creatures of the imagination. 
Fairy land is no myth to the true Celt. It is indeed a 
great deal more permanent than the feverish rush of 
Mammon-worshipping demons across this transitory 
stage. He saw Beauty as some of us see it in dreams, 
and he spent his life in mastering the art of portraying it 
in pigment on canvas and in “storied windows richly 
dight.” Part of his popularity was no doubt due to the 
natural recoil of our age from the indulgence of its pre- 
dominant passion. Science with its spectroscope and its 


' innumerable apparati of research is explaining everything. 


Commerce with its insatiate grasp is seizing everything. 
But Burne-Jones stood up in the midst of the scientific and 
commercial generation and proclaimed aloud that there 
is a knowledge which no scientist can measure and a glory 
which no enterprise can seize. It was the work of his life 
to catch and fix such passing glimpses of this under-world 
of mystery and of beauty as he could present to his fellows. 
As the limpid pool in his “ Mirror of Venus” reflects 
the charms of the beauties who surround its marge, 
or as the water of the fountain reveals the outline of 
Medusa’s features shorn of their petrifying horrors, so 
in his pictures Burne-Jones mirrored the world of 
his imagination. He differed somewhat from Mr. Watts 
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in having no direct didactic lesson to inculcate upon 
his fellows. Mr. Watts is the prophet-painter of the 
day. “This is the way, walk ye in it,” he is éver pro- 
claiming in the market-place. Burne-Jones did not have 
his message in that form. But if, as Novalis says: “ All 


beauty is the face of God,” then Burne-Jones may also © 


claim to be among the seers of our day. As “A. J. C.” 
wrote in “In Memoriam” in the Westminster Gazette :-— 
He worked in Beauty’s garden, till he knew 
Its ‘craft and skill and imagery divine ; 
And wondrous shapes of bending mystic line, 
Instinct with love and chivalry he drew ; 
And, wresting Nature’s secrets—known to few— . 
Out of her heart, would, with some deft design, 
Her choicest parts into one whole combine 
All beautiful in soul, and form, and hue. 

I have no pretensions to be an art critic, nor do I 
venture to pretend to understand anything about the 
mysteries of the painter’s work. Neither do I understand 
how the sunset flames in the western sky. But there is 
something of the sense sublime “ whose dwelling is the 
light of setting suns” in the work of Burne-Jones, which 
appeals to the heart and renders almost offensive the 
pedantic jargon of the artistic shop. One of the distinctive 
features about Burne-Jones’s art is that he was an outsider 
—a rank outsider. Like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Ruskin, Burne-Jones when he first went to the 
university thought of entering the Church. It was only 
the domination of the genius of Rossetti which led him to 
abandon his university career and devote himself to art. 
He passed through none.of the schools. He began with 
an absolute ignorance of all the ordinary technique of 
art. For years he was decried, ridiculed, denounced. 
But he persevered, and acquired in the end a mastery 
over his art which was the envy and despair even of his 
detractors. 

This position of isolation and independence suited his 
peculiar genius. Hewasa born rebel. The only occa- 
sions on which I had the honour of meeting him was in 
the midst of the surge and clamour of the Home Rule 
agitation and Trafalgar Square tumults. He had the 
natural sympathy of the Celt for the oppressed, and he 
looked out upon suffering, sad humanity with somewhat of 
the same sad, wistful yearning that you see in the eyes of 
his angels. Yet he was not a melancholy man by any 
means. There was in him a deep vein of quiet humour, 
humour not expressed in his pictures, but bubbling over 
continually in his talk and correspondence. His letters 
to Mr. Morris describing the decorative designs for 
church windows and the like which his friend so admirably 


_carried out were full of quaint, amusing, and even 


, extravagant touches of humour, illustrated moreover by 

innumerable happy sketches whenever the painter found 
his pencil a more facile instrument of expression than 
his pen.. A writer Burne-Jones was not. He never 
explained or defended or interpreted his pictures. He 
left them to speak for themselves, as Nature does. It 
was a rare thing for him even to speak of his work. 


“I paint my pictures,” he once said to Mr. Spielmann 
with a smile, ‘‘and I send them out on their little lives like 


so many naked little Sebastians to be pricked and pierced by 
the arrows of the critics. My pictures I like to treat as a 
goldsmith regards his work. I want every bit of them to be 
fine in surface, so that, if all my canvas2s were one day 
destroyed, and only four square inches of the middle of one 
of them were saved, the man who found the scrap might turn 
it-in his hand and say, ‘I don’t know what it represents, 
but it is a piece of a-work of art, beautiful in surface and 
in colour.’ And my greatest reward would be tle assurance 
that after ten years’ possession the owner of any picture of mine, 
who looked at it every day, had found in it some new beauty he 
had not seen before.” 

His greatest and most intimate friend was the Earl of 
Carlisle. In his early youth he declared “ there was no 
one like Rossetti. He was my god.” Afterwards he 
worked constantly with Mr. Morris, in collaboration with 
whom most of his decorative work was accomplished. 
He was a man of varied culture, learned in several 
languages, and full of intellectual sympathy. ‘“ He was,” 
says Mr. Watts, “a most remarkable personality and a 
great scholar. His personal character was one of 
extraordinary amiability and sweetness, which caused 
him to be deeply loved—not merely liked—by all those 
who were intimate with him.” But to those who were not 
of the inner circle he was reserved, and even in matters 
of business a trifle keen. As to fame, reputation, and the 
sounding cymbals of newspaper notoriety he was 
indifferent. He did not seek honours ; they came to 
him unsought. France sent him the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour before Mr. Gladstone made him a 
baronet. The Academy only made him an Associate, 
which he resigned ; but his primacy in English Art does 
not depend upon the zprimatur of Burlington House. 

“The best way of enabling your readers to understand 
something of the genius of Burne-Jones is to reproduce 
some of his pictures.” So wrote Lord Carlisle to me 
when I asked him to do me the favour of writing this 
Character Sketch. I have reproduced some within such 
limitations as are permitted by the holder of the copyright. 
I was not able to reproduce any of the Briar Rose series, 
or—which I regret still more—the picture of “ King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” which is in many 
respects the most characteristic of all his pictures, 
especially for the far-away look in the eyes of the maid. 
The “ Golden Stairs,” with its bevy of fair women, is one 
of the best known and most popular of his pictures. Of 
those which won him most fame, “J.ove Among the 
Ruins,” now an irretrievable wreck, may be mentioned as 
a typical illustration of the way in which his pictures 
embody an idea rather than tella story. Ofthe symbolism 
of this picture, I quéte from Mr. Malcolm Bell’s “ Record 
and Review ” :— 

‘* Love among the Ruins” is one of the most impressive of the 
painter’s works, with its vague hint of an untold tragedy which 
haunts the memory and refuses to be banished. Among the 
ruins of crumbled masonry and fallen columns, overgrown with 
flowers and the entwined arches of rose-starred briars—the 
beauty that Nature spreads abroad to blot out the havoc wrought 
by man—sit the two lovers. She dressed in rich blue, with 
both arms round his neck, clings to him for comfort, though 
she turns away her face, looking out into space, with heavy 
eyes that see too plainly still the unspeakable horrors of the 
past. He attired in sad-coloured raiment, with an arm 
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shelteringly encircling her, and the other hand grasping one of 
hers, looks down on her with a face full of pity, yet not without 
a confidence in love’s power to bring forgetfulness. Behind 
them frown the black shadows of archways and a stormy sky on 
the one hand, and on the other a desolate courtyard with a 
barred window, and a great doorway crowned with a broad 
architrave carved with cupids at play, and supported by orna- 
mental pilasters, while through the open portal a glimpse of 
silent, sunlit street is seen. 

Of his angels, the best types are those which figure in 
the Days of Creation, of which I reproduce the first, 
third and the sixth. Again, to quote Mr. Bell, whose 
work, issued during the painter’s lifetime, probably ex- 
presses accurately the painter’s thoughts. The six days 
of Creation are represented as they are supposed to have 
appeared to the Three Hebrew Children in the fiery 
furnace, and were originally designed for a window 
erected in Tamworth Church :— 

The first one, a six-winged seraph with the flame significant of 
energy upon her brow, standing upon the vague greenness of the 
void, and holding the globe of the universe, enclosing the spheres 
of light and darkness, has wings of a grey purple graduating in 
places into deepest blue, and relieved here and there by cunning 
touches of pure gold : ‘‘ And God divided the light from the 
darkness.” 

The second with her sad eyes, draped in a robe of blue blend- 
ing into greys, and with many-hued wings of green and bluz 
and gold, displays the ordering of chaos : ‘* And God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above the firmament.” 

The sixth and last shows Adam and Eve new met in the 
Garden of Eden beside the forbidden tree, behind which the 
great coils of the threatening serpent are faintly shadowed forth. 
At the feet of the Angel of this sixth day sits the seventh, the 
Angel of the day of rest, flower garlanded among roses, playing 
upon a many-stringed instrument : ‘‘And God said, Let us 
make man in our own image and after our own likeness, and He 
rested on the seventh day.” 

Burne-Jones’s pictures have been often exhibited, but 
they have for the most part found their abiding home in 
private collections. Pictures which bring between £3,000 
and £4,000 at auction are the luxuries of the rich. When 
exhibited to the general public they have perplexed rather 
than satisfied. Even the picture of “The Wheel of 
Fortune,” in which the foot of the slave in the ascendant 
treads upon the crown of the king of yesterday, suggested 
only the rack and the wheel of torture to many who saw 
it. The exquisite beauty of the texture of his work, the 
perfection of artistic workmanship in all its detail, made 
the series of pictures of the Briar Rose very popular. But 
these are not for the general public. 

It was other with the decorative work of the artist. 
The stained window of the church, the cathedral, or the 
college constitute the picture gallery of the multitude. 
Here Burne-Jones did good work. To him and to 
Mr. Morris and his able coadjutors we owe it that the 
stained glass window is no longer the abomination that it 
was forty or fifty years ago. There are some windows, 
even in some of our cathedrals, that would disgrace a 
music-hall. The tawdry, vulgar brutality of some of the 
pictures through which the blessed sun has to pour his 
light into the interior of places of worship goes far to 
justify the austere simplicity of the plain window of the 
whitewashed meeting-house. 
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But Morris and Burne-Jones have changed all that, or, 
if that is saying too much, they have at least changed it 
sufficiently to make us discontented with the decorative 
work which satisfied our fathers. It is amazing the 
quantity of work Burne-Jones did in this department cf 
his artistic activity. He spent years over his pictures, but 
he used to turn out cartoons with rapidity. In the stained- 
glass window he was fortunate in being able to leave all 
details to the supremely competent staff of Mr. Morris. 
The statement frequently made in the newspapers that he 
watched closely over the process of reproduction, and 
personally attended to the setting up of the glass, is incor- 
rect. He may have done so occasionally. Of late he had 
no necessity to concern himself with the execution of work 
which was in the hands of artists so competent that they 
were able to interpret a rough sketch in which the faces 
were shown in the barest outline with colours indicated, 
so as to more than satisfy both the designer and the pur- 
chaser. First Mr. Morris and then Mr. Dearle, who had 
the advantage of being trained both by Burne-Jones and 
Morris, were able so thoroughly to enter into the spirit of 
his cartoons that he was able to devote his undivided 
attention to his other work. It was the Morris firm also 
which executed the tapestry at Exeter College, Cam- 
bridge—a duplicate of which was afterwards supplied to 
the order of a rich American. Some of Burne-Jones’s 
work found its way across the Atlantic, and he executed 
a remarkable series of mosaics for the American Pro- 
testant Church at Rome. 

His genius, says Mr. Watts, was essentially Spenserian 
in the exuberance of his fancy and the inexhaustible 
wealth of his imaginative detail. Judging from his work, 
Burne-Jones was more Chaucerian that Spenserian. The 
artist who can adequately illustrate the “ Faerie Queen” 
has not yet appeared. It is interesting to glance over the 
myths and legends—the story-book of an early world— 
which attracted the facile pencil of the great artist. The 
Bible naturally furnished a goodly score of subjects to 
one who selected as a special field the decoration of 
churches. He illustrated the Days of Creation, the 
Spouse of Lebanon, the Annunciation, the Adoration of 
the Magi, the Star of Bethlehem, Ezekiel’s parable of 
a Boiling Pot, and the Ten Virgins. These are 
pictures altogether independent of the vast range of 
scriptural subjects dealt with in cartoons for stained- 
glass windows. . After the Bible he drew copiously from 
the old hero stories of ancient Hellas: Hesperides, Danae, 
the Tower of Brass, Pan and Psyche, Circe, the Feast 
of Peleus, the Baleful Head, Perseus and the Graia, 
Pygmalion and the Image, Theseus and Ariadne, Cupid 
and Psyche, show that on him, not less than other lovers 
of the beautiful, the hold of Greece was strong. Rome 
suggested the Flamma Vestales and the Sibylla Tiburtina- 
The Arthurian legend supplied him with subjects in Merlin 
and Vivien, Sir Galahad, Tristan and Yseult, and the 
Madness of Tristram. From other sources he took King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, Chaucer’s Dream, 
Spenser’s Masque of Cupid, Pyramus and Thisbe, St. 
George and the Dragon, the Briar Rose, the Princess’s 
Tale, etc. 
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“If it were not for appearing invidious,” wrote Mr. 
Watts to me, “I should endorse the opinion of foreign 
critics: He tops us all. But I can do little more than 
bear testimony to his intellect and his acquirements, the 
sweetness of his temper, and the generosity of his nature.” 
Many have written lovingly of the artist and of his 
pictures, but few have expressed their judgment with 
such eloquent sympathy as Julia Cartwright, whose 
estimate of his genius was written at the time when he 
first exhibited the “ Legend of the Briar Rose” :— 


Whatever his subject, the spirit of beauty is always present in 
his dreams. All lovely things are pressed into his service—rich 
hues, and precious stuffs, and rare jewels, and shining mz2tals, 
but most of all, birds, and flowers, and leaves. He paints the 
little birds who sing in the boughs, the kingfisher of Pan’s 
enchanted garden, as lovingly as any old Florentine or Umbrian 
might have done. Blossoms of every shape and hue, tall 
flowering grasses, trailing ivy, and bright mosses, apple and 
hawthorn bloom, alike find a place in his pictures. The 
columbine rears its fragile cup at the feet of Perseus ; blue irises 
bloom by the iron-bound cave where Danaé is held captive ; the 
bay-tree spreads its leaves of glossy green over the white porch 
of Mary’s home, and a thousand flowers spring up in the shade 


of the tall lilies which grow round the manger of Bethlehem. 
But, like the Florentine Sandro of old, Mr. Sasse:Tonex loves 
best of all to paint roses. Some of us remember his little 
picture, ‘‘ Love Among the Ruins,” where the wild roses 
blossom on the bush by the side of the happy youth and maiden, 
whose love has sprung up amid these memories of “‘ old, unhappy, 
far-off things.” And now he has painted the Legend of the 
Rose itself, the story of the Sleeping Palace girt around by the 
Magic Briar. After all the fair and gracious things which he 
has given us in the bygone years, he has painted this great 
series to be the crowning triumph of his art. 


* * * * *” * 


His art is too intellectual for that, his aims are too complex, 
his subjects too far removed from common ways and everyday 
experiences to find lasting favour with the multitude. In a 
word, he is a poet as well as a painter, and this age is essentially 
prosaic. It is not everyone to whom it is given to pass the 
ivory gates and drink of the enchanted streams. But for all 
those who love the mystical world of Dante and the old painters, 
who feel the tender beauty of their dreams, and the immortal 
charm of poetry, for all those who set higher store on perfect 
forms and noble ideas than on the subtle rendering of atmo- 
spheric effects or the photographic reproduction of natural fact, 
the art of Burne-Jones will never cease to have a rare and 
abiding value. 





THE July number of the Ar#ist is the first magazine to 
publish an article on the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
and his work. It is from the pen of the famous French 
art critic M. R. de La Sizeranne, and the proof of the 
article was read by Sir Edward Burne-Jones only a few 
weeks before his death. 

“LE CHANT D’AMOUR.” 

The critic’s description of the “Chant d’Amour ” may 

be quoted :— 


We see, almost in full face, a girl kneeling on a cushion in 
the centre of a flowery lawn. She is playing on one of those 
little organs which are played by angels in the pictures of the 
Primitives, amidst clouds and trumpets, wings and_ haloes. 
Nearer to us, with his back presented to the spectator, but with 
his head turned in profile to the centre of the composition, a 
knight in armour, seated on the ground with his legs drawn 
under him, is listening. On the other side, a young shepherd, 
who is Love, half nude, crowned with leaves, his eyelids cast 
down, kneeling on one knee, is gently blowing the bellows of 
the organ. In the foreground are flowers, in the background 
a group of houses or a castle court, and the frame which cuts off 
the sky; thought is not lost in the heavenly blue: heaven is 
here in the girl’s eyes. 

No story, nothing to be guessed, but everything to be felt. 
The story here is the life of two hearts, and a little air stirred by 
the waves of sound. The interest, according to Ruskin’s precept, 
lies in the life of these beings, and not in what is going to 
happen to them. There is no movement except in the gesture 
of Love the blower, a gentle motion, continuous and easy as in 
adream. It is the form of the human body that is of interest 
here, not its contortion. The drawing of the knight and of the 
lady is wonderfully pure. 

’ The attitudes of the three figures, which are sufficiently 





different to complete each other and sufficiently similar to be in 
unison, tend to that classical and Latin synthesis which may be 
despised in theory, but to which all fine works are found to 
revert when they are examined. The pyramid is replaced on 
its base. From whatever side it is regarded, the lines attract 
the eye to the centre, and raise it to the face of the immortal 
musician, to her parted lips, to the inaudible melody which fills 
the air like the invisible bell in Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus,” to the 
harmony which is felt in all the forms and details of this vision, 
to the song of love. 


“ STUDIES.” 


Another interesting article relating to Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and his art appears in the June number of 
the Studio, Itis a notice of the exhibition of photographic 
reproductions by Mr. F. Hollyer of a number of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’s studies and preliminary drawings. 
The writer says :— 


The position which Sir Edward Burne-Jones holds at the head 
of living artists who deal with imaginative subjects is largely 
owing to the fact that his grasp of the working details of his 
profession is unusually comprehensive and complete. How this 
completeness has been brought about his studies show quite 
dramatically. They cover closely the whole area of his practice, 
and relate to every branch of his work ; and they are invariably 
fascinating by their extraordinary appositeness and vivid mean- 
ing. They have, in reality, a scientific value, because the 
research revealed in them is that of the specialist who is con- 
cerned with all those minute points of character by which is 
determined the ultimate classification of what he is examining. 
There is no incongruity in the result, and there is no encroach- 
ment by one set of characteristics upon the ground appropriated 
to another set. Each one keeps its place and fits in exactly with 
its surroundings. 
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LEADING ARTICRES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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A GENIUS UPON A THRONE; 
OR, THE KAISER AFTER TEN YEARS. 


Mr. POULTNEY BIGELOW contributes to the Century 
Magazine for July an exceedingly interesting and very 
appreciative survey of the ten years’ reign of William the 
Second. He knew him before he came to the throne, 
and he is more than satisfied with the way in which he 
has fulfilled the promise of his youth. He says :— 


Almost alone among the great ruling families his has been 
free from social scandal, and if worse were to come to the worst, 
he is about the only crowned head who could turn to and earn 
his living, either as a ship designer, a newspaper editor, or a 
military man. He has a Yankee head on his shoulders. This 
I said ten years ago, and it remains true to-day. 


THE AMBITION OF HIS LIFE. 


Mr. Bigelow is rightly very careful in drawing upon his 
personal reminiscences, for monarchs have a_ natural 
antipathy to be interviewed ; but here and there he gives 
glimpses of communications which he has received from 
the monarch whom he admires so much. Mr. Bigelow 
says :-— 

I have known few men so free from brag or hypocrisy as was 
this German prince when he ascended the imperial throne. On 
the Christmas immediately preceding the death of his noble 
father he wrote a letter to a friend three thousand miles away. 
I have no right to make this letter public, but shall be forgiven 
for this much: the writer dwelt earnestly upon the year that 
was closing, and particularly referred to the problems of the 
future, little dreaming that he was the one who would be called 
upon to assist in their solution. In this letter he confessed that 
tie ambition of his life was to improve the condition of the 
working people, to reconcile the rasping conflict between those 
who have and those who have not, and, above all, to make the 
Christian religion a real thing. He went on jokingly to lament 
that some of our American millionaires did not see fit to leave 
him legacies for this purpose; for he was, he said, always 
hampered for want of necessary funds. 

We live so much nowadays in an atmosphere of political and 
journalistic selfishness that we do not readily believe a man who 
says that he is working merely for the good of others. We have 
been constantly trying to find a solution to the acts and words 
of William II., and stubbornly refuse to believe him when he 
explains himself. 


HIS THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Kaiser’s theory of his duties and responsibilities as 
a personal ruler is of course very alien to the average 
American. Mr. Bigelow says :— 


William II. knows England and Norway, the two most 
republican countries in Europe; and he frankly admits that, 
while popular self-government may be excellent among people 
familiar with the machinery of legislation, Germans are different, 
and require different treatment. He will discuss this matter with 
you freely and with knowledge. I can imagine his using such 
words as these: ‘‘ Show me a country that in two hundred years 
has grown stronger than Germany, and at the same time has 
done so much for the education and material welfare of her 
people. . Even America had its long civil war, and to-day offers 
to the world a picture of municipal administration, to say nothing 
of senatorial legislation, which no German need envy. For my 
part, I believe that one man can govern better than a congress, 
just as one captain can manage a ship better than a deputation 
of the crew. God has intrusted me with the responsibility of my 
station, and, with God’s help, I shall try to render a good 
account of my stewardship.” 


HIS SELF-RESTRAINT. 

Mr. Bigelow approves on the whole of the dismissal of 
Prinee Bismarck, and pays especial tribute to the self- 
restraint of the Emperor in dealing with the late Chan- 
cellor. 

Within a short time of the dismissal, the Emperor, while 
speaking of the reasons that had forced him to let Bismarck go, 
said solemnly that, whatever that disappointed man might say, 
still he (the Emperor) would never open his mouth against him. 
And he has kept his word. For now eight years Bismarck has 
kept up a licensed opposition in the press, and has frequently 
published what should have been regarded as secrets of state ; 
yet in all these years never once has the Emperor referred to 
him, except in the language of an affectionate son to an eccentric 
and exasperating parent. 


HIS POPULARITY. 


Mr. Bigelow, who has travelled in South Africa, admits 
frankly that the Kaiser made a bad mistake when he sent 
his famous telegram to President Kruger. But this does 
not blind him to his other good qualities :— 

But from the few points on which I have dwelt we can, I 
think, note in the Emperor the rare and excellent quality of 
courage to act and speak as he feels. In the ten years of his 
reign we have no example of his stooping to deception. He 
meets his people frankly, tells them what they should do, and 
wastes no precious time in political log-rolling. His people are 
all the time grumbling at him, and none can blame them for that, 
for he is perpetually endangering such liberties as were guaranteed 
in 1871. But beneath all the grumbling heard in the press 
there is something in William II. that commands the Prussians’ 
admiration, and that is his soldierly devotion to what he con- 
ceives to be his duty. If a vote were taken to-day throughout 
Germany to determine who should be the leader of the German 
people, I have no doubt that the present Emperor would receive 
such a popular indors@ment as would surprise the world. The 
reason for this is that he alone represents in Germany the power 
to control religious and political differences, and at the same 
time to make head against enemies abroad. 


A MIGHTY WORKER. 


Mr. Bigelow bears emphatic testimony to the immense 
rem which are taken by the Kaiser in order to keep 

imself abreast of his work :— 

It is one great source of the Emperor’s power that he knows 
personally not merely all his brother sovereigns, but every man 
of official importance in his own country. There is not a 
province of Germany with which he is not familiar, and his 
memory for names and faces is so great that for him to see a 
man once is to know him for the rest of his life. In this 
knowledge of his country he surpasses any of his predecessors 
on the Prussian throne, and all of his contemporary sovereigns. 

The Kaiser, he asserts, is by no means narrow-minded 
or intolerant of differences of opinion. His range of 
reading is wider thari might be expected. Among other 
American writers he delights in Mark Twain, and 
although the American Minister refused to present 
Mr. Clemens during his stay at Berlin, the Kaiser no 
sooner learned from Mr. Bigelow that Mr. Clemens was 
in the city than he was immediately invited to lunch at 
the Palace. 

It would be, I think, within the mark to say that in the last 
ten years the Emperor has conversed at length with every 
eminent American or {Englishman who has passed through 
Berlin. Ihave never heard of such a meeting but that the visitor 
has been strongly impressed by his imperial host’s specialised 
knowledge. 
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WAR TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the American Review of Reviews there is an article 
describing the new war taxes that have been levied in the 
United States. The result of the new taxation, as briefly 
stated, amounts to increasing the internal revenue of the 
United States, which amounted to £29,000,000 last year, 
to £517,000,000 this year. In addition to this, there is 
an extra import duty placed on tea of ten cents a pound, 
which it is estimated will yield 42,000,000 sterling. It is 
impossible to summarise all the taxes. The following is 
an epitome of the leading features of the new taxation :— 


The internal revenue taxes imposed by the act as finally 
passed fall naturally into four divisions: (1) Business taxes on 
individuals and corporations engaged in certain kinds of 
business ; (2) stamp taxes on business documents; (3) excise 
duties on specified commodities, also levied by means of stamps ; 
(4) the legacy tax. 

BUSINESS TAXES. 


Under the first head bankers are taxed 50 dols. a year on the 
first 25,000 dols. of capital employed and 2 dols. for each 
additional 1,000 dols.; brokers, 50 dols.; pawnbrokers and 
commercial brokers, 20 dols. ; custom-house brokers, 10 dols. ; 
“proprietors of theatres, muszums, and concert halls in cities 
of more than 25,000 inhabitants at the last national census, 
100 dols. ; circuses, 100 dols. for each State in which they do 
business ; other public exhibitions, 10 dols. in each State; 
bowling-alleys and billiard and pool rooms, § dols. for each 
alley or table. Dealers in leaf tobacco and manufacturers of 
tobacco and cigars must pay from 6 dols. to 24 dols., according 
to the quantity sold during a year ; but dealers in manufactured 
tobacco, snuff, and cigars are taxed only when their annual 
sales exceed 50,000 Ibs., and are required to pay in that case a 
uniform tax of 12 dols. 

The tax on refiners of petroleum or sugar, and on pipe-line 
companies, is fixed at one-quarter of I per cent. on the excess of 
gross receipts above 250,000 dols. a year; that on manufacturers 
and packers of mixed flour is a uniform charge of 12 dols, 

STAMP TAXES, SCHERULE A, 

Under the heading ‘‘ Schedule A” the rates of taxation on 
various business documents are fixed as follows: Corporate 
bonds, certificates of indebtedness, and certificates of stock, 
except those of building and loan associations, 5 cents on each 
100 dols. or fraction thereof of the par value; transfers of 
stock, 2 cents on each 100 dols. or fraction thereof of the par 
value; bank cheques, drafts, non-interest-bearing certificates 
of deposit, and orders payable at sight or on demand, 
2 cents; inland bills of exchange, interest-bearing cer- 
tificates of deposit, time orders, promissory notes, and 
domestic money orders, 2 cents for each 100 dols. or fraction 
thereof ; foreign bills of exchange, letters of credit, and other 
orders for the payment of money abroad, if drawn singly, 
4 cents for each 100 dols. or fraction thereof, and if drawn in 
sets, one-half that amount on each bill; bills of lading or 
receipis for goods to be exported, 10 cents; inland bills of 
lading, express receipts, parlour-car and sleeping-car tickets, 
telegrams and telephone messages for which the charge is 15 
cents or more, each I cent ; passage tickets to foreign ports, if 
costing 30 dols. or less, 1 dol. ; if costing from 30 to 60 dols., 
3 dols. ; if costing more than 60 dols, 5 dols. ; charter party, 
from 3 to Iv dols., according to the tonnage of the vessel ; 
manifest for custom-house entry or clearance for a foreign pori, 
I to dols., also according to tonnage; life - insurance 
policies, 8 cents on each 100 dols. of the amount insured ; 
policies issued on the industrial or weekly payment plan, 
40 per cent. of the first weekly premium; Faternil bene- 
ficiary societies, farmers’ local co-operative companies, and 
employées’ relief associations, exempt ; fire, marine, and inland 
insurance policies and all other forms of insurance policies, one- 
half of 1 per cent. of the premium charged. The duties on 
manifests, bills of lading, and passage tickets do not apply to 
vessels plying between the United States and British North 
Am>rica, 


STAMP TAXES ON COMMODITIES. fas 


The tax on beer, ale, and 
a barrel, with a discount of 74 per cent. 





a ae 
rter is increased from 1 dol. to 2 ols, ~ 
The tobacco taxes are — 








increased to the following amounts :—Tobacco and snuff, 12 _ I.- 
cents a pound ; cigars and cigarettes weighing more than three — 
pounds per thousand, 3 dols. 60 cents per thousand ; cigars of 
less weight, 1 dol. ; cigarettes of less weight, 1 dol. 50 cents, — 
The new tax on mixed flour is fixed at 4 cents abarrelani = = jp, 
proportionate amounts for fractional parts of barrels. > years li 
he other taxes on commodities are levied under Schedule B. H t tw 
On patent medicines and proprietary toilet articles, including ws | 
perfumery, vaseline, dentifrices, &c., the tax varies from one- j popula 
eighth of 1 cent to five-eighths per package. The tax on Conten 
chewing gum is 4 per cent. Bottled wines are taxed 1 cent) discout 
on bottles containing a pint or less, and 2 cents on larger  althoug 
bottl:s. ) govern 
THE LEGACY TAX. ~~ Declar 
The tax on legacies and distributive shares of personal pro- a ton w 
perty applies only when the whole personal estate of the | republi 
decedent exceeds 10,000 dols. in value. On personal estates |) of cert: 
from 10,000 to 25,000 dols. in value varying rates are imposed : | The 
from three-fourths of 1 per cent. for direct heirs to 5 per cent. | monasti 
for distant relatives, strangers in blood, and corporations "~ grbitrar 
public and private. For estates of from 25,000 to 100,000 © (3) rest 
dols. these rates are increased one-half; they are doubled for |] orders ; 
estates of from 100,000 to 500,000 dols., multiplied by two and © rd; 
a half for estates of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 dols, and multi- |) the fifte 
plied by three for those exceeding the last-named amount; so 7 
that in the event of very large amounts passing to remote | Agu 
relatives the tax might be as high as 15 per cent. The surviving intellig 
husband or wife is exempt. landed 
OTHER PROVISIONS. his nat 
Besides these internal revenue taxes, the act provides for an him ar 
import duty of 10 per gent. a pound on tea, bond issues of It is 
400,000,000 dols., and temporary loans to the amount of Repub! 
100,000,000 dols., both bearing 3 per cent. interest, and the a cong! 
coinage of silver bullion to the extent of 1,500,000 dols. a month. be invit 
+e } Europe: 
© failure. 
Siberia as the Latest Surprise. } co-oper 
THE attention once given to Africa, as the latest novelty [7% oppress 
in the way of continents, is now being turned upon Siberia. 7) tem™2n 
The papers on that enormous expanse of tundra and forest |, ™t- 
and fertile soil steadily thicken in the magazines. Stephen | pathy : 
Bonsal contributes to the July Harper a very pleasant | T ate 
article on Eastern Siberia.. He is greatly impressed sid 
with the contrast between the languid Orientalism of @ familic 
the rest of Asia and the resolute Western energy of the little id 
Russian Settlements. The vast land is being leavened / are dec 
with emigrants brought frorh European Russia, the | The voi 
Cossacks to guard the southern frontier, and the ordinary 7 If th 
mujik and his family to till the soil. These settlers never 7) enough 
return. Already Siberia counts on a great future. Says /) fea sf 
the writer :— > 2 few 
I found that your Siberian Russian regards our people, § pre 
particularly our people of the Pacific slope, with very much § 
the same consideration which we have for the unfortunate and | Finclly 
never-sufficiently-to-be-pitied denizens of Great Britain and © a , 
Europe. It will be of interest to the people of the Pacific slope “ nas f : 
to know that twenty years from now all the bread they eat and ~ p comps 
all their salmon will come from Siberia, and that if Siberia © Pip 
should not care to Send her produce to California and to Oregon a i 
the people of those States will have to starve. oie 
The Letsure Hour for July has a paper, with many AP 
photographic illustrations, on Siberia, more especially of ensure 
the Yenesei Valley. Reference is made to the surprise against 
Captain Wiggins felt on finding in Siberia “ settled be equ 
communities enjoying every amenity of civilised life.” © ' tual 
Yeneseisk is a stately city, rich with mansions of |) © St 
millionaires, more suggestive of Paris than the traditional ra 
notions of Siberia. on pe 
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| little idea of union. 
) are decidedly too ignorant to be capable of voting intelligently. 


a few millions sterling to annex them. 
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THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES. 


I.—WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE 
PHILIPPINES ? 


(1) By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


Mr. JOHN FOREMAN, an Englishman who for some 
years lived in the Philippines, and whose articles for the 
last two or three years have been the chief source of 
popular information on the subject, contributes to the 
Contemporary Review for July an article in which he 
discourses upon the future of the islands. He is hopeful, 
although under no delusion as to the possibility of 
governing the Philippine Islands on the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. He says that the insurrec- 
tion which broke out in August, 1896, was in no sense 
republican in its nature. It had as its object the removal 
of certain specific, well-defined grievances. He says :— 


The movement had for its objects (1) the expulsion of the 
monastic orders ; (2) the abolition of the Governor-General’s 
arbitrary power to banish without accusation, trial or sentence ; 
(3) restoration to the natives of the lands held by the religious 
orders ; (4) a limitation of the arbitrary powers of the civil 
guard ; (5) no arrest without judge’s warrant ; (6) abolition of 
the fifteen days per annum compulsory labour. 


Aguinaldo, the leader of the revolt, is a smart, 
intelligent man of about thirty years of age. He is a 
landed proprietor who has served as petty governor of 
his native town in Cavite. By the arrangement between 
him and Admiral Dewey, Mr. Foreman says— 


It is provisionally agreed that Aguinaldo shall set up a local 
Republic. General Aguinaldo’s plan is to establish at Manila 
a congress to which deputies from all the principal islands will 
be invited. I do not hesitate to prophesy that, unless under 
European or American control, the scheme will end in complete 
failure. “At first, no doubt, the islanders will welcome and 
co-operate in any arrangement which will rid them of monastic 
oppression. The Philippine Islands, however, would not 
remain one year peaceful under an independent native Govern- 
ment. It is an utter impossibility. There is such racial anti- 
pathy that the Visayas would not, in this generation, submit to 
what they would always consider a Tagalog Republic, and the 
Tagalogs, having procured the overthrow of the Spaniards, 
would naturally resent a preponderance of Visaya influence. 
Families there are very closely united, but as a people they have 
Who would be the electors? The masses 


The votes would be entirely controlled by cliques of landowners. 

If the native Republic did succeed, it would not be strong 
enough to protect itself against foreign aggression. The islands 
are a splendid group, well worth picking a quarrel and spending 
I entertain the firm 
conviction that an unprotected united Republic would last only 
until the novelty of the situation had worn off. Then, I think, 


) every principal island would, in turn, declare its independence. 
| Finally, there would be complete chaos, and before that took 


root America, or some European nation, would probably have 
interfered, therefore it is better to start with protection. I 


} cannot doubt that General Aguinaldo is quite alive to these 


facts ; nevertheless, I admire his astuteness in entering on any 
oa wich, by hook or by crook, will expel the friars. If the 
epublic failed, at least monastic power would never return. 

A Protectorate under a strong nation is just as necessary to 
ensure good administration in the islands as to protect them 
against foreign attack. Either Great Britain or America would 

ually welcome to the islanders if they had not the vanity 
to think they could govern themselves. Unless America decided 


> to start on a brand new policy, it would hardly suit her, I 


conjecture, to accept the mission of a protectorate so distant 
from her chief interests. England, having ample resources so 
near at hand, would probably find it a less irksome task. For 





the reasons given above the control would have to be a very 
direct one. I would go so far as to suggest that the government 
should be styled ‘* The Philippine Protectorate.” There might 
be a Chamber of Deputies, with a native President. The 
Protector and his six advisers should be American or English. 
The functions of Ministers should be vested in the advisers, and 
those of President (of a republic) in the Protector. In any case, 
the finances could not be confided to a native. The inducement 
to finance himself would bz too great. All races should be 
represented in the Chamber. 


Should this proposal be carried out, Mr. Foreman 
thinks the future of the Philippines will astonish the 
world. He says :— 

The islands are extremely fertile, and will produce almost 
anything to be found in the tropics. I estimate that barely 
one-fourth of the tillable land is now under cultivation. There 
is at present only one railway of one hundred and twenty miles. 
A number of lines would have to be constructed in Luzon, 
Panay, Negros, Cebu, and Mindanao Islands. Companies 
would probably take up the contracts on ninety years’ working 
concession and ninety-nine years’ lease of acreage in lieu 
of guaranteed interest. The lands would become immensely 
valuable to the railway companies, and an enormous source of 
taxable wealth to the Protectorate. Road-making should be 
taken up on Treasury account, and bridge construction on 
contract, to be paid for by toll concessions. The port of 
Yloilo should be improved, the custom-houses abolished, and 
about ten more free poris opened to the world. Under the 
Protectorate undoubiedly capital would flow into the 
Philippines. 

(2) By AN AMERICAN SENATOR. 

In the North American Review for June, Senator John’ 
T. Morgan discusses what the United States should 
do with the conquered islands, speaking of them, of 
course, in the prophetic-historical sense, for when 
Senator Morgan wrote, the conquest was still to come. 
Senator Morgan is strongly of opinion that, whatever 
monarchical Europe may say, the United States must 
fulfil its destiny :— 

We must respond, insour policies, to the energy with which 
our institutions have inspired our people in seeking wealth and 
commercial pursuits. Wheresoever our power may extend 
beyond: our continental boundaries, it will be confined to the 
protection of the interests of our own people, by establishing 
such military outposts as will secure to them the full enjoyment 
of all their rights, and the liberty of commerce. The policy 
of colonisation by conquest, or coercion, is repugnant to our 
national creed, which places the right of free self-government 
in supremacy over all other sovereign rights; and a colonial 
policy which discriminates between the rights of colonists, and 
those of the people who enjoy full citizenship in the United 
States, would be repugnant to the principles of our national , 
constitution. ao 


This, it must be admitted, is somewhat vague, nor is it 
exactly clear what the Senator is driving at. He would 
establish a protectorate over the Philippine Islands, but, 
speaking of the policy of the United States, he says :— 


It will not inaugurate or support a propaganda in the Philip- 
pines, either political or religious ; but it should not deny to 
itself the right to give its encouragement to good government in 
those islands, or to give to thos: people proper support against 
the unjust invasion of their rights by foreign powers. The 
fortunes of war have devolved this duty upon us. Annexation 
will not be a necessary or proper result of such moral or actual 
protection, because the United States is an American power, 
with high national duties that are, in every sense, American , 
and the Philippines are not within the sphere of American 
political influence, but are Asiatic, and should remain Asiatic. 
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As with the Philippines, so with the other Spanish 
possessions, nor does Senator Morgan limit his survey 
to those possessions that are held now by Spain. He 
says :— 

It is a new and inviting field for American enterprise and 
influence that opens Porto Rico, Cuba, the Isthmian Canal, 
Hawaii, the Caroline and the Philippine Islands to fair trade 
and good government; and we shall need only the good will of 
those perpie to secure to us a just participation in its advan- 
tages. This is an alluring field for conquest and dominion, but} 
no compulsion will be needed to hold it, beyond the temporary | 
necessity of preserving the peace in these islands, until the’ 
rightful government of their people can be established on safe 
foundations. Conquest would dishonour our motives in waging 
war against Spain, if we should hold the subjugated islands) 
only in trust for ourselves. \ 

If by this last sentence Senator, Morgan means that there | 
is to be no attempt to enforce the United States tariff | 
against non-American goods in the conquered islands, 
well and good, but it is to be hoped he will persist in that 
good resolution. 


(3) By AN AMERICAN CONSUL. 


In Scribners Magazine for June Mr. Isaac M. Elliott, | 
the American Consul at Manila from 1893 to 1896, gives 
some account of the islands and their inhabitants. Mr. 
Elliott’s narrative is illustrated by a number of pictures 
taken from photographs, which give a rather pleasing 
impression of Manila ard i's suburbs. Mr. Elliott was 
much impressed by the excessive taxation levied by 
means of fees, stamps, and other imposts. He puts the 
case in a nutshell when he says that the Church lives off 
the natives, and the Spanish officials live off the importers, 
There are ninety-nine public holidays observed every year 
in addition to the fifty-two Sundays. The Church is 
immensely rich, but although it plunders the natives, Mr. 
Elliott admits that it has been a civilising feature, and 
has built schools and churches all over the Philippine 
Islands. The insurrection, he thinks, was a righteous) 
uprising on the part of the Malays and half-castes, who/ 
form the producing classes, against misgovernment. The 
savages or Negritos have nothing to do with the insurrec-) 
tion. Most of the sugar produced on the island goes to 
the United States. Part of it, however, is taken by Hong 
Kong. America takes most of the hemp but none of the 
tobacco. Until within the last few years the United 
States were supreme in the Philippine trade, but of late 
years English firms have succeeded to the bulk of the 
business. The last American firms were crowded out 
three years ago by Spanish intrigues, caused by the hatred 
of Americans growing out of‘the Cuban trouble. In the 
Island of Mindoro there are mountains so full of coal that 
thousands of tons have broken off the outcropping seam 
and accumulated at the base of the cliffs. The Spanish) 
Government immediately confiscated the land where the 
coal was discovered, but nothing has been done towards 
developing the seam, and all the coal used in Manila at } 
present is brought from Australia. aan 


(4) THE PHILIPPINES AND THE CHINESE MARKETS. 


Mr. Truxtun Beale, writing in the North American 
Review on “The Strategical Value of the Philippines,” is 
all for holding them, notwithstanding the objections of 
Senator Morgan. He would retain the Philippine Islands, 
not so much for their own sakes, although that weighs with 
him, but because they would enable America to command/ 
the Chinese markets. “He-says.:— 

Few realise that China is yet a sparsely populated country. It 
is little more than one-third as thickly populated per square 
mile as the most sparsely populated, part of Europe. It is not 
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one-quarter as thickly populated as the most thickly populated 
part of Europe. I can confirm the testimony of other travellers 
as to the great extent of uncultivated land in its interior. Its 
immense mineral deposits have not yet begun to be developed, 
and it is said to contain the largest and finest deposit of coal 
yet discovered. Contrary to the popular impression, the 
Chinaman is not a good business man. He is not an enter- 
prising man. His sole idea in business is to turn his capital 
over rapidly and get quick returns in trade. The idea of laying 
out the profits of capital for several years in order to drain 
marshes or irrigate wastes never occurs to him. The immensely 
increased trade that will result from the development of this 
country should be ours. 


(5) A Lapy’s ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANDERS. 


There are several miscellaneous articles in the maga- 
zines about the Philippine Islands. Miss Lucy M. J. 
Garnett writes upon the Philippine islanders in the Fort- 
nightly Review. She gives some interesting pictures of 
the manners and customs of the people. She has much 
to say of the various saints, who have superseded the 
ancient idols more im name than in fact. The patron 
saint of Manila is St. Francis the Tearful, who on one 
occasion wept for three hours so copiously over the 
danger of Manila that many cloths were moistened. 
Another favourite saint is the Virgin Antipolo, who 
appears to have interposed more efficaciously for the 
protection of Manila in the seventeenth century than 
she was disposed to do when Admiral Dewey entered the 
harbour. Miss Garnett discusses the marriage customs 
and legal status of the women at some length. Concubi- 
nage has been largely substituted for marriage owing to 
the rapacity of the priests, who demand such exorbi- 
tantly large fees that the natives decide it is not 
worth the- money. They are jealous after marriage, but 
unmarried women are not very strictly looked after :— 


The Philippine laws relating to the property of married 
gepees are exceedingly quaint and interesting, being entirely in 
avour of the wife. The property of a bride is never settled on 
the husband. Ifa man is poor, and his wife well-to-do, so they 
remain throughout their married life, he becoming simply the 
administrator of her possessions, but having no right to them. 
If a husband becomes bankrupt in a business in which he has 
invested some of his wife’s fortune, she ranks as a second-class 
creditor under the Commercial Code. Such being the legal 
status of women in these islands, it naturally follows that they 
enjoy a considerable degree of personal independence, which, in 
some localities, economic conditions tend to increase, especially 
among the working classes. The chief of these economic 
conditions has been the almost exclusive employment in the 
Government cigar factories of women. The staple industry of 
the city being thus debarred from men, various occupations and 
industries, usually performed by women, fall to their share. In 
their homes too, while the wife is earning the family bread—or 
rather rice, their staple food—the husband looks after the 
children, and cooks the dinner. It is also very difficult to get 
women to act as nurses and maids in European families. 


(6) Dr. ALBERT SHAW’S VIEW. 


Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cleveland may deprecate extension 
of American sovereignty over the; Philippine Islands, 
but Dr. Albert Shaw has made up his mind that it has to 
come, and says so with emphasis in the new number of 
the American Review of Reviews :— 

The discussion of the future of the Philippines has gone on 
apace and has brought out a great variety of opinions. The 
surprising thing in the discussion has been the remarkable 
vigour and extent of the American sentiment in favour of the 
permanent retention of the islands as an American possession. 
It is coming to be understood throughout the country that 
annexation of Hawaii, or the Philippines, or Porto Rico, does 
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not by any means imply, either now or at any time in the future, 
admission into-the sisterhood of Federal States whose govern- 
ment is provided for under the Constitution. It is precisely as 
reasonable and possible that the United States should exercise 
general sovereignty over a distant island without bringing that 
island into the Federal Union as for Holland to exercise 
dominion in Java without bringing the people of that remote 
realm into domestic relation with the Netherlands. We do not 
intend to hand the people of the Philippines back to the 
Spaniards; and our sense of decency and respect for the 
enlightened opinion of mankind will not permit us to abandon 
them. Nor will the rivalries and conflicts of the European and 
Asiatic Powers make it possible for us to select England or 
Holland or any other Power as our residuary legatee. 


Capl. Victor. 7N. Conrcas é 
the “Infanta Maria Jheresa” 














II.—CUBA: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
(1) THE INSURGENTS AND ANNEXATION. 

In the Contemporary Review for July, Mr. G. C. 
Musgrave sets forth the American case for intervention 
in Cuba. He has much to say of the determined hostility 
of the insurgents to American annexation. He says :— 

The Cubans in arms are also opposed to annexation, and, 
indeed, would bitterly fight against it. Independence under the 
immediate protection of the United States will assuredly be the 
wisest policy, while the influx of British and American capital, 
the opening up of rich interior districts and the removal of 
certain proscriptive tariffs, which the Cubans will insist upon, 
will speedily assure a return of prosperity to the Pearl of the 
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~ > Antilles when secure government is established. That the 
* Cubans will form an ideal government-I do not say; but that 
> the island will be better governed than ether Spanish-American 
~~ Republics is a foregone conclusion. The negro problem is not 
a difficult one. Under the direction of the United States, it 
~ will not be the insurgents who will govern the island, but repre- 
~ sentatives elected by the voice of the Cuban people, and there 
are men of intelligence in plenty to fill the posts. 

* Mr. Hull, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, explains, in the Forum for June, the diffi- 
culties that were experienced in inducing Congress to 
increase the military forces of the United States. Mr. 
’ R. T. Hill, geologist, describes “ Cuba, and its value as a 
colony.” Mr. Hill believes that every native-born Cuban 
; is at heart an insurgent, and then proceeds to declare that 
" every insurgent is an annexationist, as silently indicated 
in the flag ‘“‘ whose stars and stripes are an adaptation of 
~ ours.” If many people in America share Mr. Hill’s opinion, 
» there are likely to be some cruel disillusions before long. 
' I note in passing that Mr. Hill says of the British Colonial 
"system that it is the highest practical manifestation of 
~ the civilisation of the age. 


(2) THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
’ Mr. J. E. Chamberlain, War Correspondent of the 
~ New York Lvening Post, writing on “The War for 
> Cuba,” in the Forum, says that the Cubans, so far as they 
» are known at all in the United States, are treated with 
absolute contempt. Almost invariably the Cubans are 
given by the Americans about them a reputation for 
© untruthfulness and cowardice. Their physical and 
- mental qualities are regarded as thoroughly inferior. Dis- 
cussing the consequences that are likely to follow the war, 
Mr. Chamberlain is ill at ease. He says :— 
| If we have definitely abandoned the traditional policy of 
unconcern about the affairs of foreign nations, or if foreign 
nations have acquired so great a degree of suspicion with regard 
to our national purposes, or have been moved to an active 
jealousy of our national growth, it is plain that we must either 
maintain a standing army, large in comparison with the present 
one, or else so organise our militia that we shall have large 
") territorial bodies which can be exercised annually with the 

) regular army, battalioned with it in the three-battalion system, 

- and ready at all times to be added in case of emergency. Of 
) course, such a system would mark a very great change in our 

» national policy, and would involve a sacrifice of the preroga- 

) tives of the States ; but the question is whether the change has 
not already arrived, and whether the Cuban war is not a token 
© ofit. A larger standing army is likely to be one of the results 
_ of the war. 

' The American magazines, as is to be expected, are full 
_ of articles about the war. In the Forum for June 
-. Senator Foraker leads off with a demonstration of the 
~ “Justice and Necessity” of the American war with Spain. 
» His standpoint may be imagined from the fact that he 
~ maintains that Spain had no moral right to treat Ameri- 
» can intervention as an act of war. Spain has been in the 
~ wrong and at fault from the beginning, and crowns the 
> infamy of her conduct by actually resenting as an act of 
| war the necessary act of ejectment. 

In the Worth American Review Captain James Parker, 
writing on “The Officering and Arming of Volunteers,” 
indulges in somewhat gloomy prognostications as to the 
consequences which would result from the present military 
system of the United States if it were to be involved in 
war with a first-class Power. He says :— 

It is evident that, in relying for our national defence on the 
volunteer system; in rejecting the policy of supporting an 
adequate standing army ; and in deferring the training of our 
forces until war is actually declared, we have been running a 
terrible risk, in accepting which we are condemned by all the 
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teachings of modern history, and only partially excused by our 
isolated position and our hitherto pzaceful policy. It is equally 
evident that nothing but a catastrophe will change our present 
system. 


THE CAPTURE OF HAVANA IN 1762. 
By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ADYE. 

IN the Mineteenth Century for July, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adye, chiefly from materials found in the Life 
of Admiral Keppel, describes the adventures which befell 
the English expedition of a hundred and thirty-seven 
years ago, and which showed the way in which the capital 
of Cuba can be captured by a combined attack from land 
and sea. The story is an interesting one. The campaign, 
which began on the 7th June, and ended on the 8th October, 
was waged in the midst of the rainy season, with the 
result that while the British force lost only 560 men from 
injuries inflicted in fight, 4,708 men died by sickness. It 
will be interesting to compare the comparative mortality 
from wounds and from disease when the American cam- 
paign is ended. War was declared on the. 4th January, 
but it was not until the 5th March that the expedition 
sailed from Portsmouth. The attack upon Havana 
was not begun until the 6th June. The British fleet when 
it left Barbadoes consisted of 27 sail of the line, with 20 
smaller ships, which convoyed a force of no less than 156 
transports and store ships. They had 11,350 soldiers on 
board. Within twenty-four hours of the arrival at 
Havana, arrangements were made for disembarking 
troops some miles to the eastward of Fort Moro between 
the mouths of the rivers Bocca Nao and Coximar. 
The Spanish fleet was bottled up in Havana Harbour 
by the action of the Spaniards themselves, who sank 
three of their best ships within a boom at the mouth of the 
outer entrance in order to prevent the entry of the British 
fleet. Fort Moro became the object of the British attack. 
It was boldly defended by the Spaniards, and doggedly 
besieged by the British, who had at one time no fewer 
than 4,000 soldiers and 3,000 sailors prostrate with sick- 
ness. It was not until the 30th of July, after reinforce- 
ments had arrived from Jamaica and America, that Fort 
Moro was stormed. Even then the Spaniards refused to 
surrender Havana, the bombardment of which was begun 
on the 1oth of August. In four days the city was sur- 
rendered. The spoils of war consisted of nine Spanish 
men-of-war in the harbour, which, together with those 
sunk at its mouth, constituted one-fifth of the naval 
power of Spain, and no less a sum than three millions 
sterling in the Cuban treasury. The Keppel family, whose 
members held high command both in the army and navy, 
are said to have received no less than £150,000 as their 
share of the prize money. Havana was held by the 
British until the following year, when it was restored to 
Spain by the peace of 1763. 


A HURRICANE AT HAVANA. 

Mr. F. T. BULLEN, who was at Havana as a boy in 
1870, contributes to the Cornhill for July some of his 
reminiscences, from which I extract as the most interesting 
incident the following” description of a hurricane which 
burst over the Cuban capital and cleared out the yellow 
fever :— % 

The air was so thick and oppressive that I could hardly 
breathe, and I looked longingly down at the waters of the 
harbour, all uninviting as they were, but lacked energy for a 
bathe. Presently all over the face of the sky came a curious 
mist, which gave a violet tinge to the subdued glare of the 
sunlight. Then over the frowning Moro Castle there slowly 
rose a cloud—massive, velvety black, and edged with a lurid 
radiance such as plays over a crucible of molten steel. This 
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grim darkness grew rapidly, as if it unfolded itself yet becam= 
denser and heavier in the process. And in spite of its blackness 
there was a premonition of glowing heat in its centre, as if it 
did but drape the crater of a mighty volcano ready to burst. 
Fascinated by the sight, I wedged myself in between two moor- 
ing posts in a sheltered angle of some warehouses and waited to 
see. Soon the sky became all blackexcept where myriads of fiery 
threads like incandescent nerves played endlessly about the over- 
hanging pall. A silence as of death ensued for a short space—it 
may have been half an hour. Then those restless filaments grew 


brighter and more rapid in their evolutions. A hoarse 
rumbling began, which vibrated as if it came from the bowels of 
the earth, and above its deep tones rose a shrill wailing of 
coming wind. A few raindrops, large as dollars, fell resonantly, 
and immediately the celestial display began. Jagged sabres of 
lightning tore the darkness into livid fragments, revealing such a 
Gehenna of multi-coloured fires behind as made the eyeballs 
smart to look upon. Ina few minutes wind, rain, and thunder 


were blended in one sense-destroying roar; one seemed to be 
gasping in a chaos of fire, water, and indescribable hubbub, as 
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if all things were being resolved into their primordial elements, 
Occasionally a perceptible increase in the noise overhead and a 


momentary deepening of.the darkness told me of the flying roofs | 


and wooden walls of destroyed buildings ; with that exception |~ 
nothing was distinguishable. How long this lasted it is impossible 


for me to say, but it passed suddenly as it came, leaving the bay 
a weltering vortex of foaming waters besprinkled with wreckage, 
and the city a mass of ruins. Down the deep streets a veritable 


flood of waters poured resistlessly, sweeping everything before | 
And right opposite | ~ 


it like chips in a rain-swollen gutter. 


HIT) 
i 
i 


where I crouched, feeling orfly half alive, a fine schooner had 
been caught up, whether by wind or sea I cannot tell, and 
landed like Columbus’s egg upon a shelf of rock jutting out 
from the cliff a hundred feet above high-water mark. There she 
remained erect and otherwise undamaged, mutely testifying to 
the power of the storm. In spite of the terrific damage every 








A 


one was jubilant, for as had been expected the besom of the ~ 


furious cyclone swept away the destroying pestilence, and in a 
very few days a burst of prosperity ensued which soon effaced 
all recollections of the late most trying time. 
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III.—THE SPANISH MAGAZINES ON THE WAR. 

THE Spanish magazines contain several articles con- 
cerning the United States, some dealing with the dis- 
agreeable side of American life and institutions, others 
with its foreign policy and political ambitions. In these 
articles America is presented in the worst light, but, as a 
rule, the statements are supported by references, and are 
couched in more temperate language than might have 
been expected. 

I am somewhat amused to discover that under the 
title of “ The Government of New York: A Disappear- 
ing Democracy,” Espaia Moderna begins the publication 
of a translation of my book, “Satan’s Invisible World 
Displayed.” Twenty-six pages of the current issue are 
devoted to it, The Editor might at least have had the 
courtesy to ask my permission before translating my book. 
Emilio Castelar’s usual monthly political chronicle consists 
of a diary of the war, with comments on the events of 
each day. 


(at the time of the World’s Fair) of “ Yankee politeness,” 
and some rather risky “slumming” by ladies, old and 
young, and the ethics of the press in connection with the 
latter. His complaints against the Customs officials are 
apparently well justified. The other contributions to this 
review concern the general foreign policy, past, present 
and future, of the “ United States of North America,” as 
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the writers are careful to call them. Captain Arturo Llopis, 
of the Spanish navy, traces the policy of the United States 
with respect to Mexico in the past and Cuba in the past 
and present, quoting freely from authoritative sources. 
His conclusions coincide with those expressed by General 
Mansilla, of the Argentine Republic, in an interview which 
forms the subject of the remaining contribution on the 
crisis. 

The present attack on Spain, says the writer, is merely 
a move in a game which the Yankees have been playing 
for many years. In obtaining possession of Cuba they 
are imitating the tactics of the British in seizing Egypt 
after the opening of the Suez Canal ; when the Panama 
or Nicaragua Canal is finished—which will be sooner 
than most people think—the Yankees will be able, with 
Cuba in their possession, to dominate the traffic for its 
own benefit. The capture of this beautiful island is 
another step in the long-conceived plan of absorbing all 
Latin America, and at the same time the attack on Spain 
will give the Yankee Government the desired opportunity 
of winning public approval of its scheme for building a 
big navy. At first the United States will be friendly with 
Great Britain, but when the proposed powerful navy is 
ready, it will be turned against Britain, who will have 
cause to regret her present action. The neutrality of 
Europe is a great mistake ; it is Spain now, but it will 
be the turn of some other European country later on. 
The Yankees are greedy for conquest. As to the Latin 
Republics of America, it behoves them to be watchful ; 
for the motto “America for the Americans” means 
America for the Anglo-Saxon Americans only ! 

Such is the view of the crisis as expressed in the current 
Spanish Reviews. 
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THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF SPAIN. 
By THE LATE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 

THE Hon. H. TAYLOR, late United States Minister to 
Spain, writes in the Morth American Review for June on 
“ Spain’s Political Future.” It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Taylor, although he wrote very lugubriously concern- 
ing the prospect for Spain before the war broke out, is 
not inclined to think that the result of her present 
disasters will upset the monarchy or bring Spain down to 
ruin. He says :— 

If monarchical institutions survive, the Queen Regent’s over- 
throw means the accession of Don Carlos, who, apart from his 
utter and admitted worthlessness as a man, represents a set of 
medizeval ideas and aspirations that would set Spain back into 
the past at least a century. Assuming, then, that Spain will be 
wise enough to firmly reject Carlism as a panacea for her present 
ills, would it be to her interest at this time to overthrow the 
monarchy in order to re-establish the republic ? 

In answer to this question, Mr. Taylor does not rely 
upon his own judgment, but supports himself by the 
authority of Sefior Castelar. He says :— 

Castelar can judge, as no other man can, whether or no his 
country is prepared for a republic. Convinced years ago 
that she was not, he resolved, stern and unbending republican as 
he is, to retire from the political arena and to transmit his 
aspirations to another generation. Castelar has for years made 
no secret of the fact that he does not consider Spain ripe for a 
republic. No matter what may happen in the external politics 
of Spain; no matter if she is stripped of all her colonial 
possessions ; no matter if Romero and Weyler do try to stir up 
civil war for their own selfish ends—Spain is safe so long as 
Conservatives and Liberals stand together to maintain social 
order under the existing constitution. No student of politics 
who has carefully examined existing political conditions in Spain 
can believe that the time has come for her to depart cos 
monarchical institutions. If that be true why should the present 
dynasty be overthrown? Why should the wise and devoted 
Queen Regent be driven out on account of national misfortunes, 
for which neither she nor her son is in any way responsible ? 

lenge ie 
Mr. Henry Norman as Prophet. 

Mr. HENRY NORMAN is just a trifle too previous in his 
chronique of “The Globe and the Island” in the July 
Cosmopolis. He prophesies, and this is his prophecy :— 

An expedition of 15,000 men, chiefly regular troops, is at sea, 
and will be landed and capture Santiago long before these lines 
are in the readers’ hands. Before then, too, a second expedition 
of probably 20,000 men will have sailed for Porto Rico, and have 
seized the island. 

Cosmopolis, alas! has been in many a reader’s hands 
before Santiago or Porto Rico has come under the 
American flag. But “times and seasons” were never a 
strong point with prophets, ancient or modern. We may 
note, without unduly discounting them, Mr. Norman’s 
further predictions :— 

As soon as the United States is in possession of all the 
territory it desires to seize, and President McKinley is determined 
to end the war, he can do so by despatching a powerful fleet across 
the Atlantic, to operate from a base in one of the Spanish islands. 
When this course is taken the European Powers will most 
assuredly bring pressure upon Spain to make her surrender. 

Looking beyond the conclusion of the war, it “may be 
predicted without the slightest hesitation” that “ Cuba 
will be afforded an opportunity of governing herself if she 
proves able to do so in peace and decency.” If not, then 
“ America will have no choice but to undertake the task 
herself. Porto Rico will become an American island. 
Hawaii will be annexed.” Mr. Norman concludes with 
congratulations on the progress of Anglo-American 
friendship. 


WHO SPLIT THE LIBERAL PARTY ? 


MR. H. W. Lucy, writing “ From Behind the Speaker’s 
Chair” in the July Strand, gives further details about the 
rise of the split between Liberal Unionists and Glad- 
stonians. The first draft of the Home Rule Bill had 
asserted the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament and 
the retention of the Irish members. At Parnell’s insist- 
ence Mr. Gladstone had struck out these clauses, and 
the Bill submitted to the Cabinet did not contain them. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan therefore 
withdrew. But they had then no desire of consorting 
with the Whigs now known as the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord James. They only insisted on the retention of 
the Irish members. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
agreed to retain these members on Imperial matters, 
including finance. Mr. Chamberlain reluctantly accepted 
this compromise. 


AN UNFORTUNATE TELEGRAM. 


Then he wired round to his supporters announcing 
Mr. Gladstone’s “absolute surrender.” Captain O’Shea 
got one of these messages and showed it to Parnell. 
Parnell accordingly “ went storming down to Downing 
Street.” Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the second reading 
did not convey to the minds of the followers of Mr. 
Chamberlain the requisite assurance as to the reten- 
tion of the Irish members. Mr. Gladstone privately 
declared he meant to convey that assurance, and 
at a meeting of the Liberal Party (on May 27th) was 
emphatic on the point. But he was also careful to 
maintain that this alteration was immaterial—* having 
been right in proposing that Irish members should not 
sit at Westminster, he was equally right in now promising 
that they should.” The followers of Mr. Chamberlain 
were mystified, and thereby made suspicious and resent- 
ful. At their meeting on May 31st forty-eight out of 
fifty-five voted to oppose the Bill. But it was not 
Mr. Chamberlain whose speech led to this result. Mr. 
Lucy quotes from the notes of a still trusted member of 
the Unionist Party :— 

‘‘Hussey Vivian! W. S, Caine!! Winterbotham!!! 
George Trevelyan!!!! These, following in succession with 
bitter, non-surrender speeches, turned the feeling which 
Chamberlain’s speech had left in a condition of icy impartiality.” 

‘©The man who was bitterest against any compromise,” 
writes another leading member of the fifty-five, who has since 
found salvation, ‘‘ and was most determined that the Bill should 
be thrown out, was not Bright, but George Trevelyan, who 
made a vehement speech, which undoubtedly settled the line the 
meeting took.” 

THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


According to this narrative it seems that the fate of the 
Bill and the future of British politics were decided, not 
by grave considerations of State but by the “ personal 
equation ” of the three men, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir George Trevelyan. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
telegram about “ absolute surrender ” was the fruit of one 
well-known idiosyncracy. Next comes Mr. Gladstone’s 
Rechthaberet. In Mr. Lucy’s own words :-— 

Those familiar with his constitutional tendencies will under- 
stand how desperately he struggled against any appearance of 
being overcome in fight, more especially by a former lieutenant, 
and that lieutenant Mr. Chamberlain. . . The temptation to 
Mr. Gladstone to convince himself that he had yielded nothing 
would be irresistible. 


Third and last is Sir George Trevelyan’s vehemence, 
on which his subsequent change of opinion sheds an all 
but tragic light. 
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MORE TRIBUTES TO MR. GLADSTONE. 
(1) LORD STANMORE. 


LORD STANMORE contributes to the Fortnightly Review 
for July some of his impressions and reminiscences of 
Mr. Gladstone, more, however, of the former than the 
latter. Lord Stanmore was one of those men who knew 
Mr. Gladstone forty years ago intimately. He says :— 


I cannot remember the time when I did not know Mr. Glad- 
stone, but I well remember how, as I grew from boy to man, 
our former relations passed into those of close friendship, 
marked by something like passionate devotion on my part, and 
by uninterrupted kindness and confidence upon his. For the 
six years between 1853-59 we were in almost daily intercourse 
by speech or letter. 


His impressions of Mr. Gladstone correspond pretty 
closely with those of other people. He says :— 


His undaunted courage, which never failed him, made on 
those brought into touch with him an early and a strong 
impression. His deliberate preference to be misjudged rather 
than lose an opportunity of doing good to others, and his utter 
indifference to odium and abuse when incurred in any cause 
which he thought just, carried with them lessons of the utmost 
value. Without any consciousness of so doing, he impressed on 
all those about him a sense of his absolute unselfishness and 
disinterestedness, which placed him as high above the level of 
ordinary politicians as the flawless purity and sincerity of life, 
thought, and intention, manifest in all intercourse with him, 
raised him above the ordinary mass of men. His devotion to 
duty was as keen as that of the Great Duke himself. During 
the whole of the long period for which I knew him, I have 
never known him neglect anything he thought a duty, no matter 
how apparently trivial or how great the inducement to disregard 
it. Another characteristic, known only to comparatively few, 
was his magnificent generosity, a generosity so unostentatious as 
to be generally unsuspected. 


Lord Stanmore says that the intense continual adula- 
tion in which Mr. Gladstone lived for the last twenty 
years of his life was not habitually inhaled with entire 
immunity. He noticed the idolising sentiment among 
the people of which he was the subject in May, 1877, as a 
thing he had never before experienced. He seemed 
to be startled and to a certain extent shocked by this 
novel development. Lord Stanmore says :— 


A few years later he had become well accustomed to it, and 
was, I think, led by it to miscalculate his power and influence, 
and to anticipate from those who acted with him an acceptance 
of his word as law, which they were not always prepared to give, 
and which at an earlier period he would not have sought to 
exact. He had become less patient than before of any difference 
of opinion, nor did it always seem easy for him to recognise that 
respectful silence did not necessarily mean unhesitating agree- 
ment. But with these exceptions, his character at eighty pre- 
sented no difference, as regards those points which I have noted, 
from what it was at forty. There was the same lofty disinte- 
restedness, the same righteous indignation at, and the same 
vehement denunciation of, whatever was impure, mean, or cruel : 
the same eager impetuousness as to whatever at the time 
interested him : the same love of all things good and beautiful : 
the same reference of all things to a religious test : the same 
faith in divine help and guidance : the same ever-present con- 
sciousness of the presence of God and of working in His sight. 
The sense of duty was as keen, indeed keener, than ever, and 
showed itself in ways sometimes almost fantastic. And, in spite 
of all the friction of a long life, much remained of the old 
simplicity and openness of expression. His conversational 
powers, always great, were more remarkable than ever. 

_ A friend once ventured to expostulate with him as to the 
innumerable post-cards issued by him-in reply to officious 
correspondents. He took the remonstrance in good part, and 
‘admitted that ninety-nine per cent. of his correspondents had no 


right to an answer, and were guilty of impertinent intrusion ; 
but, he added, there might be one who was really seeking for 
help and might listen to his counsel, and that he should not 
think he did his duty if, for the sake of his own ease, he denied 
help which might be sincerely sought for, and which it was in his 
power to give. 

On the fall of Lord Beaconsfield’s government in 1880, a 
friend (not the writer) who wished to spare Mr. Gladstone (who 
had not yet any private secretary available) some of the trouble 
of writing notes and sending messages, asked if he could in any 
way help him. The answer was, ‘‘ Pray” ; a most characteristic 
reply, showing the feeling deepest in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, the 
simplicity with which he gave utterance to the dominant thought 
of the moment, and the unworldliness which failed to see the 
incongruity, not indeed between the question and the reply, but 
between the tone in which it was asked and that in which it was 
answered. 

Lord Stanmore’s summing up of the whole subject is 
thus stated :— 

Other men have done great things before him, others have 
deserved national gratitude and honour, others have displayed 
in public life most of the virtues which he possessed, but of no 
other who has filfed so large a space in the public eye can it be 
said that through all the toils and temptations of a long life he 
has been swayed throughout by none but the loftiest and the 
purest motives, and has escaped all taint of selfishness, insincerity, 
or cowardice. 

He makes a suggestive remark as to the contrast 
between the estimate of Mr. Gladstone at the age of 
forty-six and Mr. Gladstone at his death :— 


Had Mr. Gladstone died at the age of forty-six, his name 
would probably have been handed down to posterity as that of a 
man of great oratorical power, of much ingenuity and subtlety 
of thought, of cultivated intellect and irreproachable character, 
but an impracticable politician, a theorist and a dreamer wholly 
unfit to deal with the business of real life. The estimate would 
have been strangely false, but perhaps many of our accepted 
characters of those who have died in middle life are not much 
more just. 


Mr. H. St. John Raikes contributes to the Fortnightly 
some letters of Mr. Gladstone written to his father 
between 1842 and 1863. There is nothing in the letters 
of much general interest. 


(2) Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Mr. Wilfred Meynell, in the Mineteenth Century, treats 
of Mr. Gladstone in his relation to the Roman Catholic 
Church, with which many of his opponents supposed 
that he had a dark connection. Mr. Meynell in gossipy 
fashion runs over the story of the connection between 
Mr. Gladstone and Manning in the days of his youth, 
but the only new thing which I notice is the passage in 
the following extract. Mr. Meynell says :— 

It was during this visit to Rome that Gladstone became 
engaged to Miss Glynne, an event which threw him much into 
close confidences with Manning, and an event which, more than 
any other, withheld him from secession to Rome when Manning 
and Hope Scott went. For he was close to that act, however 
he might persuade himself to the contrary in later years, and 
however cheerfully it may be denied now in newspap2r notices. 
The protest against Mr. Gorham’s disbelief in baptismal regener- 
ation Mr. Gladstone, being in office, did not himself sign ; but 
he was leagued with those who did, one half of whom, Manning 
leading, translated words into deeds and left the Establishment. 
That was the parting of the ways for Gladstone. Then and 
henceforth the more eager politician ‘‘ muzzled ” the only less 
eager theologian. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy with many points of 
Catholic doctrine Mr. Meynell naturally makes the most, 
dwelling at some length on his famous article in praise of 
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the confessional, which was noticéd in the first number 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS :— 


All the world knew him to be pious, though all the world did 
not know him a Puseyite. He did not conceal, he simply did 
not proclaim, his exact theological opinions ; and som: of these 
—sensational ones, too—he had held for fifty years without a 
suspicion from his Nonconformist following. 


Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Meynell admits that 
many Catholics have retained their grudges against Mr. 
Gladstone to the last. But for this, he thinks that the 
blessing of the Pope would have been sent to the death- 
bed of Hawarden. On the whole, Mr. Meynell thinks 
Catholics do well to be grateful to Mr. Gladstone :— 


Gladstone as a living, and above all as a dying, witness to 
Christianity has been everywhere acknowledged. The Atheist 
orator in Hyde Park found the backbone taken out of his 
address when the baker’s boy remin ‘ed him that Gladstone was 
a believer. When he came to die, it was as when the Little 
Minister was in the pond and all the people took to praying. 
Somehow, the Princess of Wales could not have telegraphed to 
Palmerston or to Disraeli, ‘‘I am praying for you.” The Prince 
had the name of God on his lips; Mr. Meredith talked of God- 
inspired deeds, and the Pal/ Mall Gazette, once of Mr. Morley’s 
editing, announced that ‘‘on Ascension Day Mr. Gladstone 
entered his heavenly rest.” Roman Catholics as sharers in 
what is called ‘ our common Christianity ””—a phrase of which 
Manning never spoke with contempt—are Gladstone’s debtors 
for that. But they owe him much more. The knowledge that 
he accepted many of the dogmas, and respected many of the 
practices, associated with Popery by the general body of Non- 
conformists has done more than anything else to reconcile men 
to ideas which they once held to be damnable. 


(3) FROM THE NONCONFORMIST POINT OF VIEW. 


In the same periodical Dr. Guinness Rogers describes 
the relation between Mr. Gladstone and the Noncon- 
formists, more particularly those which existed between 
Dr. Guinness Rogers and Mr. Gladstone. The confidence 
of Nonconformists in Mr. Gladstone was a plant of slow 

owth. It was not until the Irish Church was dis- 
established that they took any very active steps in his 
support. Even then Mr. Gladstone was regarded with 
considerable distrust by many Nonconformists. In 1874 
they revolted against him, but even then they trusted 
him more than they did Mr. Forster. They had 
common ground with Mr. Gladstone in disliking the 
Erastianism which commended itself to Mr. Forster. It 
was not until the Bulgarian question arose that Noncon- 
formists became enthusiastic in support of Mr. Gladstone. 
Dr. Rogers bears eloquent testimony to the extent to 
which Mr. Gladstone’s personal character commanded 
the homage of his Nonconformist fellow-subjects. He 
says :— 

It is a privilege to have known such a man; an honour to 
have served under such a leader. He has put before me a 
higher conception of humanity, a broader view of religion, a 
loftier ideal of duty. He was in the truest and fullest sense 
of the word a humanitarian. It was only necessary to visit 
Hawarden—I do not mean the castle, but the village—to dis- 
cover this. Ina visit I paid there many years ago, I learned in 
quiet talks with many of the cottagers that there, where he was 
best known, he was most beloved. There he dwelt among his 
own people, and his influence was as the gentle dew from 
heaven. I never knew the man until, on that quiet summer 
day many years ago, I went across from Liverpool with some 
friends to see the home of one whom I had learned so greatly to 
honour. He had been my political hero before ; from that day 
he was more, for the testimony of his humble neighbours helped 
me to know him asa saintly man. Many incidents which have 


found their way into the papers since his death show how just 
was this impression. 


The infinite grace of manner which was 
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so conspicuous in him was the outward and visible sign of a 
singular kindness of heart which was shown in innumerable 
ministries of charity. In the great public movements, therefore, 
which will always be associated with his name he was more than 
a politician. His ever-growing faith im liberty and his passionate 
zeal for righteousness inspired a burning zeal against the Bourbon 
tyranny in Naples and the diabolical cruelties of the Porte to 
its Christian subjects, and so gave a colour to his foreign policy ; 
but beyond sentiment, lying deeper and exercising a still more 
potent influence, was his broad, sympathetic and generous 
humanity. As he was in his quiet Welsh home, so was he in 
the world, the sworn foe of all oppression, the compassionate 
helper of the weak and the suffering wherever he found them. 


(4) Mr. JusTIN McCarTHy’s TRIBUTE. 


The Cosmopolis for July contains an appreciation 
of Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Justin McCarthy. After 
enumerating some of his chief achievements, he says :— 


In every one of Gladstone’s reforms, great or small, there 
was the same inspiring principle—the principle of justice. No 
Socialist votary of man’s natural equality was ever more 
thoroughly filled with the idea of fair dealing to all classes of 
man than was Mr. Gladstone, the practical statesman who never 
indulged in one sentence of vague declamation about the brother- 
hood of man and the solidarity of peoples and the gospel of 
humanity. I do not think it is too much to say that Gladstone 
introduced a new principle into English statesmanship—the 
principle that every measure must be based on the consideration 
of the common good of all. Upto his time we had but little 
political action which was not the action of a class. . Mr. 
Gladstone was above all things a Christian, a Christian in the 
true and not in the conventional sense. : 

Mr. McCarthy ventures in the region of prophecy when 
he says :— 

When the Irish Question is settled, as the vast majority of the 
Irish people demand that it shall be settled, then, whether the 
work be done by a Conservative or a Liberal Government, it 
will assuredly be spoken of at a later date as Gladstone’s measure 
of Home Rule for Ireland. . . . The man who belicves that Home 
Rule has died with Mr. Gladstone would probably have believed, 
if he had been a political thinker at the time, that the cause of 
the American Union had died with Abraham Lincoln. 


(5) M. DE PRESSENSE’S CRITICISM. 


M. de Pressensé, in the July Cosmofolis, finds the 
secret of Mr. Gladstone’s greatness in his religion, in his 
“noble faith in the God in Christ,” which kept up his 
generous faith in humanity. He proceeds :— 

Our generation had need precisely of such an example as 
Gladstone has offered to it. The world has known ere this 
solitaries, prophets, ascetics, saints. It respects them, it 
venerates them, it regards them afar, and these austere heroes of 
the ideal remain a little outside of life, like Simeon Stylites. 
Gladstone was of another mould. He was cast of our common, 
normal humanity. He was born essentially a man of action, 
with the need of realising his designs; of seeing the work of 
his hands, of satisfying therefore his ambitions. In the full 
force of the word, but without the dishonouring associations 
attached to it by recent experiences, he was born an opportunist,— 
that is to say, a man who moves in time and space, who fits his 
actions to the environment, his means to the. end. Only he 
was born an opportunist with a conscience. ‘ 


The writer’s eulogy is not, however, indiscriminate. 

On two points he has grave reserves to make :— 

’ First, Gladstone, with all his liberalism, all his love of 
progress, never arrived at a satisfying conception of the society 
of the future. I dare believe that it matters little whether one 
be conservative Socialist or revolutionary Socialist, Socialist of 
the chair or Socialist of the workshop, provided that one has in 
oneself the germ of the doctrine, and that one is Socialist. 
That is to say, one must comprehend that the days of inorganic 
society, of atomism, of morbid individualism, of unbridled com- 
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tition, of the free play of anti-social forces, are numbered, 
and that the era of organisation, of emancipation of the individual 
by the law, .. » of the substitution of harmonious co-opera- 
tion for the mortal struggle for life, is dawning. That is an 
intuition at once moral, economic, historic. Gladstone had it 
not. Not that he was frankly and avowedly hostile. . . Only 
he abode by the purely Liberal economistic, individualistic 
Manchestérien idea. He believed in all realms in the virtue of 
Laissez faire, laissez passer. 


The explanation of this is found in the fact that Free 
Trade formed the crisis of his life. The other fault that 
is advanced is in Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy,—notably 
in his not extending to Alsace and Lorraine the sympathy 
he extended to petty Slav states. 


(6) A GERMAN VIEW. 


Theodor Barth, member of the German Reichstag, in 
the July Cosmofo/is thus assigns Gladstone his place in 
history. Gladstone lived through a period equal to 
twice the ordinary man’s political lifetime :— 


In these two lifetimes the transition of England from a pre- 
ponderatingly aristocratic to an essentially democratic State was 
accomplished. The exponent of this development was Gladstone, 
and therein lies his historical significance. Thence also arose his 
wide popularity. He was the statesman who led the middle 
grades of the English industrial State to political power, and at 
the same time embodied in himself the best qualities of this 
middle class—industry, dourgeois conscientiousness, sound 
understanding and a strongly developed feeling for righteousness. 
Nevertheless, he was not quite without tue weaknesses of the 
respectable Philistine, a certain moralising pedantry, and a 
shyness of the highest forms of mental freedom. 


The writer goes on to draw an interesting parallel 
between Gladstone and Bismarck :— 


Bismarck is throughout a revolutionary, Gladstone a reformer ; 
the first a political artist, the second a political tradesman ; the 
one master on a political field where the contest is between forces 
not principles, the other drawing his strength from the soil on 
which middle class morality and business common sense flourish. 
Bismarck’s great successes lie in the province of foreign policy, 


just as exclusively as Mr. Gladstone’s lie in the region of home. 


policy. 
(7) Two ESTIMATES OF HIS GENIUS. 


The Westminster Review publishes, over the signature 
of “W. S.,” a paper entitled “ Thoughts on the Passing 
of Gladstone.” The writer says :— 


The homage of the democracy which had been enfranchised, 
the obeisance of the king before the lifeless body of the subject 
who had placed supreme power within his hands, was a pathetic 
but befitting termination to a strenuous life. An intense hush 
fell upon the people as they crossed the threshold, broken only 
by the unending sound, as of a waterfall, of the innumerable 
feet as they ascended the marble steps at the end of the hall. 

Mr. Gladstone was the average Englishman idealised. There 
was something in his character which appealed to all classes of 
his countrymen, for in it they found something which was akin 
to their own. He possessed their virtues and their defects, and 
he owed almost as much to the latter as to the former. 

Mr. Gladstone’s supreme service to the democracy of England 
has been his ability to materialise their aspirations into practical 
concrete form, and to do it in such a fashion as to produce the 
maximum amount of good with the minimum of evil. 

The Board School and the daily paper are the most enduring 
monuments to the spirit of nineteenth-century Liberalism that 
the present day can show, and as long as they endure the 
memory of the great Liberal Minister will be treasured as a 
national heirloom. 

The true successors and followers of Mr. Gladstone are those 
who will carry forward the banner of Progress, and not those 
who worship it as a fetish in the Temple of Tradition. 
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Mr. Norman Hapgood contributes to the Contemporary 
Review for July a somewhat subtle but, on the whole, 
fairly appreciative analysis of the qualities and defects of 
Mr. Gladstone’s genius. He says :— 


Genius is a matter of definition. That of Mr. Gladstone is 
especially typical of our age. As the spiritual dogma of equality 
conquers the earth, many fine products of a different civilisation 
may be lost ; but a genius which lies in the power to absorb 
abstract tendencies, political and economic theories, and execute 
them in practice—a genius for figures, work, and popular 
influence—is one of the forms of which evolution promises to 
make considerable use. 

To Mr. Gladstone’s growth with his times there was one great 
exception. Probably the real cause of his persistency in theology 
was that it did not interfere with his usefulness, perhaps increased 
it. Had some great practical project of liberal advance called 
for the destruction of his creed, he would have destroyed it. 
He could, however, do all he needed to do by handling it 
adroitly. 

His eager will became the servant of the threats and promises 
of democracy. His long experience and manifold gifts gave 
him the highest place in her service. A man so able and so 
earnest, to alter a sentence of his own, is never wholly wrong. 
In his pursuit of one truth he may trample upon others ; in his 
crusade against one error another may gain root; but the man 
of action has to choose, and Mr. Gladstone lifted for his 
standard the reconciliation of democracy with the preservation 
of spiritual light. He fought in political economy and finance 
for a shifting of burdens from the poor to the rich ; in foreign 
relations for justice and peace ; in all the details of his existence 
for vivid life and sympathy with a myriad interesis. This fight 
he waged with such endurance and such valour that thousands 
who had confided in nobody brightened at the name of Glad- 
stone. They were the poor and the commonplace, into whcse 
lives he had forced confidence and hope. The fewer and more 
critical thousands, whose eyes discern in this great monument of 
our age the flaws of common human clay, will yet decide, as 
feeling becomes calm, that with the dazzling abilities and the 
splendid fighting courage there was an ardent and true moral 
ideal, without which one man could hardly have done so much 
to quicken millions, receiving his messages in vapour and 
pouring them back in a flood which left the spiritual life of his 
age purer and more abundant. 


(8) “ THE VOICE OF HISTORIC CONSCIENCE”—AHEM ! 


Good old Blackwood feels that for very conscience’ 
sake it cannot allow the flood of eulogy on its old enemy 
to pass without hurling against him its own emphatic 
censures. So far from following the old rule de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum, the writer calmly begins his paper on 
Mr. Gladstone’s life by declaring, “Our duty in this 
obituary notice will be mainly to draw attention to its 
faults, which in our judgment were numerous and 
flagrant.” ‘We now venture to appeal from the crude 
exaggerations of the moment to the voice of historic 
conscience.” Then we are treated to a lengthy re-hash 
of the kind of thing which one might have supposed was 
buried long before Mr. Gladstone. The lack of “ long- 
sighted persistency of purpose” is charged against him. 
Of his frequent change of opinion, says this “voice of 
historic conscience ”"— 

We fear that one explanation lies in the entire absence from 
his mind, at starting on his career, of any well-thought-out and 
mature conviction . . . He was largely dependent on others for 
his final decisions and convictions . He could convince, 
himself and most others of anything which he chose... . 
Another element in his character . . . is one which is respon- 
sible for much, viz., an overweening personal vanity. 

Mr. Gladstone’s transition from Conservative to Liberal 
is thus explained by the “historic conscience ” :— 

Personal antipathy to Disraeli, in his new position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House, was the 
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cause and the striking characteristic of his new departure... . 
It is hard to say to which leader, Lord Palmerston or Disraeli, 
he was in reality the more averse ; perhaps it was personally to 
Disraeli, politically to Lord Palmerston. But the latter was 
twenty years older than the former. Disraeli blocked the way 
to the leadership of the Conservatives, and these had a rooted 
distrust of him. 


In this spirit his career is reviewed. After such 
criticisms it is refreshing if surprising to be told :— 


In spite of his errors and gigantic mistakes there was a 
grandeur about the man both of character and intellect. 


(9) SomE or W. E. G.’s SAYINGs. 


The Hon. Mrs. Oldfield communicates to Lougman’s 
for July her “reminiscences of a few days spent at a 
country house with Mr. Gladstone,” the house being her 
uncle’s, Mr. Leveson-Gower’s, at Holmbury, and the time 
being the summer of 1880. Here are a few of the odtter 
dicta which she records :— 


Mr. Gladstone said he considered Scott’s hymn on the Day of 
any ay the finest in the English language. ... He said he 
ad the pleasure of repeating the hymn to Tennyson, who had 
never heard it before, and who was melted into tears. He spoke 
of a curious point in the English character. Though very brave, 
he said we were more given to panic than any other nation, and 
that many of our leading statesmen were great alarmists. Sir 
Robert Peel was an exception. 

Mr. C. asked if the Home Secretaryship was not the most 
important office after the Premiership. ‘‘Not now,” Mr. 
Gladstone replied, and said that he considered the Foreign 
Secretaryship the most important ; then the Indian Secretaryship. 


Conversation arising on what he had said about the 
oratory of Sheil, 


Mr. Gladstone did not volunteer any information as to where 
he had made the speech, but, when Mr. C. pressed him on the 

oint, admitted that it was at Dr. Parker’s Temple, where he 
had been invited, however, not to a religious service, but to a 
meeting for the purpose of discussing oratory. 

On one occasion our conversation turned upon poetry, and 
Mr. Gladstone said he thought Oxford had in this century 
produced greater sags than Cambridge. 

Several times he expressed his admiration of Tennyson, 
particularly of ‘* Guinevere,” which he considered distinctly his 
finest work. Z 

Of the three greatest poets, Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, 
he thought the first and last portrayed every form of character. 

He was enthusiastic also over Shakespeare’s genius. He 
instanced Cardinal Wolsey, and quoted the lines— 


*©O!’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for Heaven,” 


saying, ‘‘So true! but how ‘could the man know it? How 
could he know enough about the cares of State to tell this?” 
Mr. C. said, ‘‘ By putting himself into Wolsey’s place.” But 
Mr. Gladstone was not satisfied with this explanation, but 
repeated again, with a far-away look in his eyes, ‘‘O! ’tis a 
burden too heavy for a man that hopes for Heaven !” 


Mr. Gladstone was then in office. 


(10) A PoEM BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


Good Words for July enjoys the distinction of being 
favoured by Mrs. Gladstone as the means of giving to 
the world her husband’s poem on “ Holy Communion.” 
It contains ten six-line stanzas. Shortened somewhat, 
but otherwise unaltered, the piece will probably find its 
way into the hymnals of most churches. Its reverence 
preserves a certain vagueness which will enable Pro- 
testant and Catholic to join in it. The stanzas which 
follow are the 3rd, 5th, and 1oth :— 
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O lead my blindness by the hand, 
Lead me to Thy familiar feast, 
Not here or now to understand, . 
Yet even here and now to taste, 
How the Eternal Word of heaven 
On earth in broken bread is given. 


We, who with one blest food are fed, 
Into one body may we grow, 

And one pure life, from Thee the Head, 
Informing all the members flow, 

One pulse be felt in every vein, 

One law of pleasure and of pain. 


Nor for this day alone, but all, 
Till soon again in holy fear 
Upon our present Lord we call, 
And hold with Him communi n here, 
Discerning from our earthly fool 
His broken Body and His Blood. 


This poem is dated May, 1836. Another, dated July, 
1836, which appeared in Good Words in 1871, is nov 
wisely republished by the editor. It consists of ling 


“on an infant who was born, was baptised, and died oft 


the same day.” 
(11) MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dean Wickham, in the same number of Good Word, 
writes on “ Mr. Gladstone as seen from near at hand’ 
On the question, Was he ambitious ? the dean says :— 


The person who has known him longest answers confident) 


that in early life he shrank from the idea of power, feeling to 
keenly the responsibility that it implied. He accepted office as 
a duty but did not desire it. . . No doubt when once he saw: 
great public aim before him and felt that his hand could attain 
it, he was eager for power for that purpose ; but politics were 
never to him a game, nor for themselves the pleasure of his life. 


The editor of the Canadian Magazine says in his June 
notice of Mr. Gladstone’s death, “ He accomplished much 
as a statesman, more as a scholar, and most as a man of 
sterling quality.” He proceeds :— 

As colonists we have little of a direct character for which w: 
owe Mr. Gladstone any thanks. He never seriously felt, so far 
as we know, that the colonies were destined to become an 
important part of the Empire, or that the colonists should reccive 
treatment such as was extended to the residents of the British 
Isles. He did not, however, actually oppose the growth of the 
colonies. What he did was to share with the majority of British 
statesmen up to 1885 the feeling that a ‘‘ Little England ” was 
better than a ‘‘ Greater Britain.” He was simply neutral. 


The obituary article by T. E. Champion is equally 
faint in its praise of Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship. His 
Irish policy is said to be now condemned by every one but 
by the Irish themselves. 


Dean Farrar in the Quiver, writing on Mr. Gladstone, 
remarks on four features of his character—diligence, 
sympathy with the oppressed, personal courtesy, and 
Christian faith. 





“MILLING the Gold Ores of the Witwatersrand ” is 
the subject of an instructive and finely illustrated paper 
by H. H. Webb and P. Yeatman in the Engineering 
Magazine for June. 

THE Lezsure Hour for July is replete with interest and 
instruction. Besides the papers on “Siberia” and 
“Cannon Quaint and Curious,” there is a sketch of the 
late Mrs. Oliphant and other contributors to Blackwood 
as they. picnicked at Runnymede in 1877. Mr. E. W. 
Maunder tells how “The Census of the Sky” is taker. 
The chorographic paper is on Nantwich, and the writer is 
May Crommelin. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWSs. 


A RUSSIAN VIEW OF ENGLAND’S DANGER. 
A PLEA FOR INTERNATIONAL AMITY. 


THERE is a remarkable article in the Nineteenth 
Century for July, by one Mr. Nicola Shishkoff, dated from 
Limbirsk, as a reply to Mr. Greenwood’s article on 
“England at War.” Mr. Shishkoff admires Mr. Green- 
wood’s controversial style, and deplores that so few English 
writers possess a broad and impartial view of international 
affairs, the absence of which has been the greatest 
obstacle to the sincere and sympathetic interchange of 
ideas between England and other nations. No other 
nation but England has ever flaunted before the world 
that inherent sense of separatism, of self-assurance, and 
of superiority to all others which for centuries has been 
most characteristic of the British race. As the result of 
our persistence in the senseless habit of abusing other 
nations, and of misrepresenting their intentions, and 
criticising their actions in a contemptuous style, England 
finds herself at last in a position of serious danger. 

OUR SCORNFUL ALOOFNESS—HOW TO CURE IT. 


Mr. Shishkoff thinks that England’s isolation has pri- 
marily been brought about by the fact that for eighty years 
hatred of the monarchies of Europe has been instilled into 
the minds of the English people. By way of amending 
matters Mr. Shishkoff says :— 

The true way out of the trouble is to get that hatred forgotten, 
and to promote the opposite idea—of esteem and confidence. 
That does not seem to me so very impossible. In the first 
ee though it is true that all nations have their faults— 

ngland as well as the others—it is also just as true that all 
of them have quite as many qualities that are thoroughly worth 
esteem ; and I believe there is not a people on earth who would 
not requite sincere friendliness with friendliness and trust with 
trust. But they must not be treated with contemptuous con- 
descension. 

Secondly, he says, we must be careful not to confound 
the people with their governments, and still more careful 
not to confound the newspapers either with the people or 
the governments. Thirdly, every effort should be taken 
to promote a good understanding between the nations by 
each other, and school histories should endeavour to set 
forth the best points of every nation to the scholar, instead 
of puffing him up with an exaggerated importance of his 
own country :— 

I think, moreover, that from the very beginning an agitation 
in favour of international amity and confidence may become a 
clear and steady light to lead the public thought out of the 
mazes of conflicting interests into a far safer channel than the 
periodical shouts and war-cries of the present day. 

A SINISTER SUGGESTION ON THE OTHER SIDE. 

All this is very good and excellent, but then Mr. 
Shishkoff goes on to let fall a sinister remark in confir- 
mation of the justice of Mr. Greenwood’s alarms, which 
it is feared will to some extent run counter to the apparent 
purpose of the rest of the article :— 

What wonder, indeed, if the European Powers have at last 
become awake to the fact that one of their number—namely, 
England—has for more than a century virtually monopolised 
the world’s commerce, obtained a complete command over the 
seas, acquired enormous territories in the best parts of the globe 
—territories out of all proportion to her own original extent— 
and accumulated a stupendous mass of wealth that she readily 
converts into battleships which become a standing menace to all 
the other countries? Would it be so very strange, then, if they 
really agreed to drop their own differences for a time and settle 
the conditions that would make England “‘ contented with her 
share of the world’s goods,” as Mr. Greenwood puts it? Once 
these conditions should be determined, the question of England’s 
adopting them would only be a question of time—and a very 
short time too, for amongst her many other virtues she decidedly 
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possesses the practical one of common s2nse. I am afraid that 
1f the balance of power had been reversed, and England had the 
means to drive all or any of her competitors out of the market, 
she would not have hesitated a moment ; at least, there is no 
evidence of her having ever done so. There must be weighty 
reasons for the hesitation of the Continental Powers. It cannot 
be the fear of war, for war is possible only if one or two Powers 
were to attack England; there can be no war if a// the great 
States coalesce against her. 

However this may be, everyone must wish Mr. Shishkoff 
is right in his conviction when he says :— 

I am perfectly convinced that it would not take half the 
trouble to bring the great nations of Europe into close and 
friendly communication with each other that it has taken to 
make them enemies. 

— «+— 


An Exciting Embassy Ball. 


Mrs. SARAH TOOLEY in the Woman at Home for 
July sketches Sir Edmund and Lady Monson at the 
British Embassy, Paris. The ambassador’s account of a 
ball given in the time of the Second Empire may be cited 
here :— 

**It must be about thirty years ago,” said Sir Edmund, 
**since an interesting incident occurred in connection with a 
ball at the Embassy at which Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugénie had announced their intention of being present. It is 
the custom at state functions for the guests to enter from the 
Faubourg St. Honoré and to depart from the garden entrance of 
the Embassy. On the night in question, which I remember was 
in the middle of winter, and the snow lay thick upon the ground, 
a large crowd had gathered in the Faubourg to see the Emperor 
and Empress arrive. Great excitement and discontent prevailed 
at this period, and the lives of their Majesties had been 
threatened. As the hour approached for their arrival the 
Ambassador become anxious lest an attempt should be made 
upon them as they entered the Embassy, for it was apparent 
that there were dangerous crowds in the Faubourg, and a secret 
plan was devised to prevent their Majesties from coming that 
way. After the royal carriage had left the Tuileries in the 
usual manner, it was met by a messenger who instructed the 
coachman to avoid the Faubourg St. Honoré and to enter the 
Embassy through the grilled gate at the bottom of the garden. 
I shall never forget,” continued Sir Edmund, ‘‘ standing on this 
terrace with my brother officials watching for the first glimpse 
of the Imperial carriage, and the curious sight which it pre- 
sented being driven through the snow, over the lawns and flower- 
beds, up to this door. You may imagine our relief when the 
Emperor and the beautiful Empress alighted unharmed, while 
the seething crowds in the Faubourg waited and waited in vain. 
All through the evening soldiers were thickly stationed amongst 
the trees and shrubs in the gardens, and in groups at every avail- 
able spot. That was certainly the most exciting ball I was ever 
at,” said His Excellency, ‘‘ and I think that the incidents con- 
nected with it are not generally known.” 





A SINGULAR “return to Nature,” even to a state of 
Nature, in the realms of hygiene, is recorded in the July 
Strand by Mr. J. Russell. The place is Veldes, in 
Oberkrain, Austria, and the idea is the free and frequent 
use of sun bath and wind bath and water bath. There 
is one hill for men and another for women, where patients 
and guests lie with but a rag round their loins and bask 
in the sun and air and rain. “The tailor’s art,” the 
doctor insists, “is anti-hygienic, a source of physical 
and moral degradation.” The skin is not allowed to act 
as it is meant by Nature to act. These evils he seeks 
to remedy by this “ curious cure.” Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
when there found one hundred guests, and thought the 
process one which tended to the spiritualisation of the 


body. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA. 
WHAT SHOULD IT BE? 


Mr. R. S. YORKE, writing in the Fortnightly Review 
on “ Wei-Hai-Wei: Our latest Leasehold Possession,” 
says that he had an opportunity some years ago of 
staying a short time at Wei Hai Wei, and at Chusan, 
and he gives us his recollections of what he saw then, 
combined with some suggestions as to the adoption of a 
definite policy in the far East. Mr. Yorke thinks that 
Wei-Hai-Wei is no good. It has no dock, it is 1,300 
miles from Hong Kong, the best part of the anchorage is 
exposed to northerly gales, a breakwater will be needed, 
and much money will have to be spent for dredging the 
harbour and on fortification. Further, while it could be 
defended from its sea side without much difficulty, a large 
garrison would be required and many fortifications to 
make it safe from the land. Compared with Port 
Arthur, Wei-Hai-Wei is useless. Mr. Yorke thinks that 
the days of China as an independent power are num- 
bered, and therefore he proposes that we should face 
the difficulties, and confine ourselves to looking after 
such portions of China as are indispensable to our 
interests. His idea is that we should stick to the 
Yangtze Kiang Valley, and occupy Chusan in order to 
defend our sphere of interest :— 


Chusan is not an ideall* perfect situation, but it covers Hang- 
chow and Ningpo, as well as the Yangtze estuary, and it has at 
least one magnificent harbour, ‘‘ The Bay of Ten Gates,” as the 
natives call it. As regards its alleged unhealthiness, there is 
little doubt that the island has been unjustly aspersed. Our 
first step, then, should be to occupy and make a firm naval 
base of Chusan, so as to be on hand if and when our reversion 
of the Yangtze Valley falls in. Next we should take a similar 
step with regard to Port Hamilton. Port Hamilton, on the 
other hand, occupies a unique position. It lies at the junction 
of the Yellow, Eastern, and Japan seas, and is, roughly speak- 
ing, 300 miles distant from Shanghai, Wei-Hai-Wei, and 
Chusan, and rather under 200 miles from the straits of Shimono- 
seki, in Japan. A more suitable position for a terminus base 
in these waters can hardly be imagined, and, provided that the 
drawbacks just mentioned can be remedied, we certainly ought 
to resume possession. No doubt Port Hamilton again has 
defects, but there are reasons for believing that they can be for 
the most part obviated. If so, the necessary funds should be 
expended without hesitation and without delay ; otherwise the 
nearest suitable Korean Port, an island port if possible, should 
be occupied (on lease of course). There should be little difficulty 
in arranging terms with Korea. Wei-Hai-Wei should not b2 
returned to China, but should be ‘‘ made a Cyprus of,” that is 
to say ignored, and as little expense as possible incurred there. 

The limits north and south of our sphere in the Yangtze 
Valley ought to be agreed upon at once with the Chinese, and 
announced publicly; otherwise ‘trouble is sure to ensue. If 
possible, some arrangement should be made with France modify- 
ing the rash convention of 1896, agreeing to equal rights in 
Yunnan and Szechuan. Unquestionably, whatever be the fate 
of the Open Door policy, beloved of our Government, we must 
at all costs keep one door open, and that is the back door into 
China, v4 Burmah"and Yunnan. The Chinese would probably 
grant a non-alienation agreem2nt as to Tibet for the asking. 


A GLooMy VIEw. 


Mr. A. Michie’s paper in the National Review is 
somewhat long-winded and rather dull. Mr. Michie 
does not think much of Wei-Hai-Wei, and regards 
the opening of new Treaty Ports as of no advantage 
to anybody. He is not even very well pleased that 
a British subject is to be permanently head of the 
Chinese Customs, and as for the Yangtze Valley he 
maintains that the virtual control of this reserved 
region is passing into the power of Russia and France 


without our being able to utter a word of protest. 
The favoured nation, the open door, and equality of 
opportunity, he declares, have all gone by the board. 
We have to begin all over again with modified ideas and 
a new equipment. His general advice is that the British 
Government ought to pull itself together, and set to work 
to back British enterprise, as the German, Russian, and 
French Governments back their subjects. 
——_+oo— 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF SOUTH CHINA. 

AMID the excitement incident on foreign aggression in 
Northern China, there is a danger that we overlook the 
opportunities lying to our hand in Southern China. The 
paper by Mr. W. F. Wenyon in the June Yournal of the 
Royal Colonial’ Institute, on the trade routes of Southern 
China and their relation to the development of Hong 
—- thus possesses timely interest. The writer expresses 
the disappointment of Hong Kong at the poor commercial 
results of opening the treaty ports of Wu-Chau-Fu and 
Sam-Shui. He says :— 

Only about 200 miles of the West River from Canton had 
been opened, and all the country around the ports opened was 
closed. The British Government should have availed themselves 
of the opportunity to get the river opened right up to Nam-Ning 
and Pese, at the extremity of the navigable part of the West 
River, a distance of nearly 1,000 miles. If the likin stations, 
placed every few miles along these rivers, were abolished, and 
the waterways made free, Hong Kong trade would greatly 
increase. But how much greater increase would result from the 
development of the vast wealth lying beneath the soil along all 
these waterways! Few people had any idea of the mineral 
wealth of the south of China. Coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, 
antimony, and gold were all there close to these waterways, 
awaiting foreign enterprise and skill. Few people realised how 
little the resources of the south of China were properly utilised 
for the support of its people. Within 400 miles of Hong Kong 
aborigines roamed about over vast tracts of unsettled country. 
There was no reason why China should send one of her sons to 
foreign soils, as was done to so considerable an extent. The 
peasant of Kwangsi planted a few sweet potatoes, and barely 
existed ; hundreds were swept away by the first approach of 
famine. Yet at their very feet was fabulous wealth. Mr. 
Wenyon said he had seen a peasant arduously carrying on his 
back a load of wood for fuel, over a path cut through unexploited 
coal in the hillside. There was more mining work in China 
than labour could be found for even in populous China, yet 
millions were living on two shillings per head, and less, per 
month. If the waterways were made free, and it were permitted 
to the foreigner to join Chinese concessionnaires (even if not 
permitted to become concessionnaires themselves) wealth would 
come to millions of poverty-stricken peasants, thé half-deserted 
rivers would be alive with craft, and Hong Kong would be but 
at the very beginning of her prosperity 

FRENCH PUSH AND BRITISH SLOTH. 

Blackwood calls attention to two facts in our relations 
to China. First, “the privilege of trading throughout the 
whole of China has been ours by right for forty years, but 
has been neglected by our traders.” Secondly, in regard 
to the illegal levy imposed on British goods by Chinese 
officials :— } 

It is a little startling to be told by an English official, and in 
a paper issued by the Foreign Office, that in those parts of 
China adjacent to the French territory these abuses have been 
suppressed, and that ‘‘the French have freed our goods from 
Chinese exactions.” ‘The energy of the French” is highly 
commended. 

These and other failures of British merchants and 
diplomatists are set down by the writer to our incurably 
maritime view of things. We are never at home except 
on the sea or seashore, and trade and policy that go 
inland are our weak points. 
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THE FUTURE OF KOREA. 

Mr. H. B. HULBERT, writing in the North American 
Review on “The Enfranchisement of Korea,” takes a 
somewhat cheerful view of the probable development of 
the Hermit Kingdom. He says that these are red-letter 
days for the little empire. Never since 1122 has she 
known complete political independence. From 1122 to 
1894 she was a vassal of China. From 1894 to 1896 
Japan directed Korean affairs. From 1896 till the 
beginning of this year Russia was all-powerful. Mr. 
Hulbert is much exercised as to the reasons which have 
led Russia within the last few weeks to withdraw from 
Korea, abandoning her ground at Seoul, withdrawing her 
supervision of the finances and of the army, and putting 
everything back into the hands, of the Korean Govern- 
ment. He thinks the chief reason for her taking this 
course is her desire to conciliate Japan and secure her 
neutrality in case of war :— 

It is to be hoped that absolute independence and consequent 
responsibility will have a sobering effect upon party rapacity, 
and that the Koreans in power will try, at least, to carry out 
the plans for the betterment of the country which foreign 
superintendence has pointed out. 

Again, Korea possesses a customs service that is excelled 
nowhere in the world. Atits head are Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Italians and representatives of other Western lands who, while 
not interested in politics, exert a powerful influence for good 
upon the whole management of the country. The five open 
ports of Korea may expect to become model settlements, as 
three of them, indeed, already are. The growing import and 
export trade is slowly leavening the whole interior of Korea, 
and enlightenment cannot’ but result. 

The industrial enterprises which have sprung up in the 
eninsula are of great importance, although they are as yet 
imited to less than half-a-dozen ventures. The railroad that is 
soon to be opened between the capital and its seaport will be an 
object lesson that cannot fail to have great influence in giving 
the people a taste for modern things. The mining concession 
in the north is breaking down the ancient prejudices of the 

ple who, from the earliest times, have feared the evil spirits 
of the earth more than they have coveted the wealth that lay 
hidden beneath. The electric street car plant that is on its way 
from America will introduce the Koreans to the greatest 
mechanical mystery of the century, and by showing them the 
limitations of their own knowledge and skill, will make them 
push forward to the attainment of better things. 

Educational enterprise has secured a sound footing in the 
country. A thorough English school is doing much to lay 
the foundation for and to give a taste for a general education, 
as distinguished from the narrow curriculum of the Chinese 
classics, which as yet forms the whole of a Korean education. 
A normal school under foreign instruction is preparing men to 
take in-hand the work of public instruction throughout the 
country as fast as the prejudices of the people will permit. 
Schools for French, Japanese and Russian also flourish, and the 
government seems to realise that these diverging lines of 
education are necessary to the welfare of the country. Mission 
schools are doing much to popularise the pursuit of a well 
rounded education as well as to instil the principles of Christian 
morality into the minds of the people. 

But, continues Mr. Hulbert, 
it may De confidently believed that there lies in store for 
Korea no social cataclysm like that which swept over Japan 
thirty years ago, and which has borne such marvellous fruit. 
The Korean is more like the Chinese. 


“THE Ladder of County Crime”—the ingenious 
frontispiece to Mr. Holt Schooling’s second paper on 
crime in the Pall Mall Magazine—shows Monmouth 
highest in the scale, with 369 criminals per 100,000 of the 
population ; Glamorgan next, with 302 ; and London next, 
with 258. Cornwall has the distinction of being at the 
bottom of the scale, with only 57. 
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SOME AMERICAN FREE LIBRARIES. 


Mr. HERBERT PUTNAM, President of the American 
Library Association, writes in the orth American Review 
on “ Free Libraries and the Community,” and gives some 
interesting details as to the problems which are confront- 
ing the free libraries of the United States. He says that 
in his country 


2,000 public libraries are sending out each year over thirty 
million books, to do their work for good or ill in the homes of 
the United States. The entire 2,000 result from one conviction 
and a uniform purpose. Yet among them there is every variety 
in scope and in organisation. There is the hamlet library of a 
hundred volumes—open for a couple of hours each week in some 
farmhouse under a volunteer custodian maintained by the town, 
but enlisting private contribution through bazaars and sociables 
—sending out its books by the local provision dealer to its 
remote and scattered constituents. There is the library of the 
great city, with elaborate equipment and complex organisation 
to meet a vast and complex need ; such a library as you may 
find at Chicago, a city which, though it has two great endowed 
reference libraries; still considers its million and a half of people 
entitled to a municipal library, with a two million dollar build- 
ing, studded with costly mosaics, and aided by forty branches 
and stations in bringing the books nearer each home. Or such 
a library as exists at Boston, organised as a City Department, 
under trustees appointed by the mayor, maintained, like the 
schools or the police or the fire department, by general taxation, 
with a central building which has cost the city two and one-half 
million dollars, with ten branch libraries and seventeen delivery 
stations scattered through the city, and reached daily by its 
delivery waggons; with 700,000 books, and accommodation 
for over 2,000 readers at one time, including in its equipment 
such special depariments as a bindery and a printing office, 
requiring for its administration over 250 employés, and for its 
maintenance each year a quarter of a million dollars, in addition 
to the proceeds of endowments, and representing in its buildings, 
books and equipment an investment of over five millions of 
dollars, the interest on which, at four per cent., added to the 
expenditure for maintenance, is equivalent to an annual burden 
of 450,000 dols. for its creation and support. The gifts which 
have come to Boston as the direct result of the new building 
have already reached a twelfth of its cost. 


He then discusses a question which will interest 
librarians everywhere—namely, whether the time has not 
come for the free libraries to discontinue the attempt to 
supply new novels hot from the press. The average 
expenditure for current fiction in libraries varies from 
ten to fifteen per cent. This, however, is a very small 
item in the expenditure entailed by the attempt to meet 
the demand for new novels :— 

The acquisition of the single book means to the library the 
expense of handling a hundred applications for it which are 
futile, to one that can be honoured. In this sense a current 
novel involves perhaps a hundred times the expense of any 
other book in being supplied to the same number of readers. 
The British Museum acquires the new novels as published ; but 
it withholds them from readers until five years after their date of 
publication. It is my personal belief that a one year limitation 
of this sort adopted by our free libraries generally would relieve 
them of anxiety and expense and their readers of inconvenience 
and delusion. 


Mr. Putnam then touches upon the very important 
question as to what limits should be imposed upon the 
discretion of library committees to select and reject 
books. He thinks that it is not for free libraries or 
librarians to act as censors, but if public libraries 
circulate books which teach restless, irreverent, or revolu- 
tionary doctrines, they offer us the incongruity of a 
municipality aiding in the propagation of ideas which 
are subversive of social order. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY ; 
OR, THE LITTLE KINGDOM OF THE PRESIDENT. 


‘Mr. HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST contributes to the 
Forum for June a very interesting and suggestive article 
upon the way in which the District of Columbia, includ- 
ing the capital city of Washington, is governed on 
principles diametrically opposed to all those which are 
distinctively American. 


‘a LIVING PROTEST AGAINST REPUBLICANISM.” 


Mr. West says :— 


Successful in its very defiance of all the principles upon which 
our national structure rests, the government of the District of 
Columbia is to-day, to use the expression of an observant 
British ambassador, ‘‘a living protest against Republicanism.” 
Lacking the fundamental element of our citizenship, the exercise 
of the ballot, it transforms the capital of the United States into 
an Americanised edition of some petty dukedom or principality 
of Europe,—a bit of monarchy transplanted upon Western soil. 
The people count for naught. They are mere individuals in an 
autocracy where unelected rulers execute laws which are not the 
direct embodiment of the popular will. The executive power, 
centred primarily in the President of the United States, is 
supreme. The three commissioners who govern, the local 
judiciary, the recorder of deeds, the registrar of wills, even the 
justices of the pzace and the notaries public—in fact, all the 
poniee administrators of municipal affairs are appointed by 

im ; while the commonest vagrant in the workhouse is dependent 
upon his mercy for a pardon. He rules and all the rest obey. 
The District of Columbia is, in short, the little kingdom of the 
President. And yet, strange to say, there is truth in the 
epigrammatic words of Ex-Senator Ingalls, that the best-governed 
city in the United States is the city where the people do not 
govern themselves. 


AND A PROVED SUCCESS. 


Mr. West is evidently not satisfied with is state of 
affairs, although he admits that the citizens who are thus 
deprived of citizenship have little reason to complain. 
They enjoy a complete immunity from scandal, corruption, 
turmoil, and excessive taxation. The District of Columbia 
proves an altogether unique example of what can be 
accomplished in the way of government when the people 
are entirely eliminated from the equation. 


HOW IT WAS ESTABLISHED. 


This anti-democratic, quasi-monarchical system of 
governing the people without asking their consent was 
first po, harale f in 1874, when the system proved so 
successful that it was made permanent in 1878. The 
suffrage was withdrawn from the citizens by Congress, 
and a system of autocracy inaugurated. In recompense 
for the loss of citizenship the Treasury paid one half of 
the cost of administration, now estimated as amounting 
to an annual subsidy of £600,000. Since the change was 
carried out the population has accepted it with satisfied 
indifference. They thankfully welcome their relief from 
the duties and set cana of municipal control, and 
ber to endure a few evils rather than risk the additional 

urdens which a change might bring. Mr. West remarks 
significantly :— 


If, latent in the hearts of all the people of the United States, 
there is the sentiment plainly manifest in the District of 
Columbia, a limited monarchy—could one be established with- 
out revolution—would be accepted in a quarter of a century as 
the wisest form of government. 


WHY IT IS SECURE. 


The tax rate is only 13 per cent., while the average tax 
rate in American cities is over 2 per cent. The certainty 
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of inexpensive assessment coupled with absolute freedom 
from the corruption and insecurity of local politics is 
attracting to Washington the leisured rich from all 
sections of the country. A weak and powerless remnant 
protests feebly against this repudiation of democratic 
principles ; but Congress turns a deaf ear to its repre- 
sentations, and the average American remarks that it 
is better to be governed by the President than to be 
governed by the negro, for whenever the democratic 
principle is established in the government of the District 
of Columbia, the balance of power will be held by the 
negro race :— 
THE GERM OF MONARCHY? 

And yet, is it not strange that the capital of a great Republic 
like the United States should be an object-lesson of successful 
government by autocratic and oligarchical methods? Is it not 
remarkable that three hundred thousand citizens should rest 
content under conditions which elsewhere would be condemned 
as un-American and un-republican? Most extraordinary of all, 
however, is the fact, that fifty or sixty thousand children are 
being taught that the ballot is an unclean thing, fit only for the 
lowest classes of society ; that it is the fear of the control of the 
poor and ignorant that prevents suffrage; that elections are 
disturbing, unnecessary, and unwise; that taxation without 
representation is not tyranny ; and that the government in which 
the people have no voice is the safest, the most economical, the 
best government of all. These seem strange lessons to inculcate 
in the minds of young Americans ; but—perhaps, unfortunately 
—they are drawn from the daily observation of their environ- 
ment. The property-owning, conservative class, secure and 
satisfied, asks no change. Here, indeed, we find an ideal 
government. Should we, however, carry its principles to their 
logical conclusion, and adapt them to the entire country, the 
result must startle all thinking men; for the people of the 
United States are fostering, at the very heart of the Republic, 
ideas which, exemplified in a nation instead of a community, 
would lead inevitably to the establishment of a monarch upon 
the throne. 

I well remember, when in Chicago, Mr. J. R. Walsh, 
President of one of the leading Chicago banks, expressed 
himself in very emphatic terms that there was no hope 
for the good government of American cities until the 
apparatus of representative institutions was abolished 
lock, stock and barrel, and the whole administration of 
the cities vested in the hands of three commissioners 
nominated by the President, without any reference to the 
votes of the citizens themselves. Judging from Mr. West’s 
paper, there are a good many citizens of the United 
States of Mr. Walsh’s way of thinking. 





For the Children of Crowded Walworth. 

FOR two years past the readers of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS have helped to send a number of the white-faced 
children of the back streets and alleys of Walworth away 
to the meadows and sea-shore. It is needless to harrow 
up the feelings by true and pitiful tales of need and 
longing for pure air and clean sunshine. This fact may 
perhaps tell more forcibly the plight of the people—more 
than 120,000 human beings are housed on less than one 
square mile. The recently opened little “Browning 
Garden” at the back of the Settlement buildings, and 
one or two similar tiny plots, represent the whole of the 
Open spaces at the command of this multitude. The 
reader may try to imagine what the heats of summer are 
like in that wilderness of barrack buildings and slums. 
Ten shillings gives a whole fortnight of happy health to 
a child; fifteen shillings, to an adult. Contributions to the 
Holiday Fund will be thankfully received by the Warden, 
F. Herbert Stead, Browning Settlement, York Street, 
Walworth, S.E. 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENTS AT HOME. 

Miss ELIZABETH L. BANKs describes in Casse/?s for 
uly “public receptions at the White House.” There 
indeed she finds American democracy a reality. “ Public 
reception ” means literally reception of the public, all of 
whom may regard themselves as invited. 

It is announced in the newspapers that the public will be 
received on a certain evening between the hours of nine and 
eleven, and then everybody who wishes to do so goes to the 
reception. Those who go early enough are able to get into 
“line” inside the White House lawn, and those who go later 
take up their position next to the last comer. As early as seven 
o'clock in the evening the line begins to form. 

A DEMOCRATIC RECEPTION INDEED. 


As many as five, six, or seven thousand people at a time 
avail themselves of the opportunity, are introduced one 
by one to the President and to his wife, who shake hands 
with each. Miss Banks describes what she saw in 
President Cleveland’s time :— 

Past the President and his beautiful wife moved the many 
different types of American citizens. There was the wife of the 
millionaire in her brocaded gown with long train and décolleté 
bodice, with diamonds outshining in brilliancy the electric 
lights of the Blue Room. Not more cordially nor more 
smilingly did the Chief Executive and his wife take her hand 
and express their happiness at her presence than they greeted 
the negro woman who had preceded her, and who might, 
perhaps, have done her washing. The tall, gaunt countryman 
extended his bare hand to Mrs. Cleveland, and stopped before 
her staring in astonishment in her face when she gave him a 
glad smile, and said she was so pleased to see him. A gentle- 
man in evening dress, son of one of the Cabinet officials, followed 
the countryman. A little boy, who had evidently been selling 
newspapers during the day, and having disposed of his stock, 
had decided to take a look at the President’s mansion, showed 
a beaming face when he was announced as ‘‘ Mr. Jack Johnson,” 
and a woman with an infant in her arms—mzof the one whom I 
had told of the President’s sore throat—held a crowing baby up 
into his very face. 

This ordeal of handshaking is too much for Mrs. 
McKinley’s delicate health ; she contents herself with 
bowing. But Mrs. Cleveland valiantly shook hands with 
every one. She complained to Miss Banks that her 
hand did get soiled with the touch of so many hands :— 

Then she exhibited her right hand, ungloved, as she always 
had it when engaged in the business of handshaking. It was 
dirty, certainly, and red, from the enthusiastic squeezes it had 
received. I saw that it was noticeably larger than her left hand, 
and remembered the report that she was always obliged to have 
her gloves made to order, the right glove larger than the left, in 
order that it might fit the hand which had become enlarged with 
excessive handshaking. 

THE PRESIDENT’S CHOSEN CHAPEL. 

In the Quiver Miss Banks writes on “Sunday at the 
White House.” President McKinley, it appears, attends 
the Metropolitan Methodist Chapel, the same as that 
General Grant used to attend. 

Although also a member of the Methodist Church, Mrs. 
McKinley does not accompany her husband to church, as ill- 
health renders this impossible ; but every Sunday morning she 
goes early to the White House conservatories and selects flowers, 
out of which she makes two beautiful bouquets, which are sent to 
the Metropolitan Church and placed in vases on tables at either 
side of the pulpit. 

The attendance of a President at any particular church is 
naturally a real benefit to the church selected, aside from 
sentimental reasons. Since the beginning of the present 
administration the congregations of the Metropolitan have 
been twice as large as formerly, and the general collections 
have nearly doubled. Once before this was the case with the 
Metropolitan when President Grant worshipped there. He 


was one of the trustees of the church, and when he was in 
Washington always sat in the pew which is now occupied by 
President McKinley. He frequently walked to church. Dr. 
Newman, now Bishop Newman, was at that time the most 
intimate friend of General Grant, and it was an interesting 
thing to see the pastor and President in consultation over the 
affairs of'the church, talking over plans by which it was hoped 
to decrease the church debt, and making suggestions for the 
improvement of the Sunday-school. 
. HIS SUNDAY AT HOME, 

Sunday at the White House is a very quiet day. This 
is Miss Banks’s account of it :— 

On Sunday the breakfast. hour is nine o’clock. Then after 
family worship Mrs. McKinley selects the flowers that are to be 
sent to the church, and at a quarter before eleven the President 
enters his carriage for the drive to church. After church comes 
luncheon at one o’clock, and in the afternoon the President and 
his wife take a Sunday nap, just as the majority of people, 
English and American, are accustomed to do. Later the 
President goes for his daily walk, which he never neglects, and 
Mrs. McKinley is driven to one of the Washington hospitals, 
where she always takes flowers and books and papers to be 
distributed among the patients. Sometimes the President 
accompanies her when she goes on these errands of charity. 

The President, like all other Americans who are members of 
any particular Church, subscribes to a weekly Church paper, and 
for an hour on Sunday afternoon (or in the evening) he gives his 
attention to reading one or more of these periodicals. 

The Sunday dinner comes at half-past six o’clock, and after 
that the members of the family gather in the music-room for 
chatting, reading, and singing; one of the President’s nieces 
frequently playing the piano, and Mr. McKinley taking a 
particular enjoyment in the singing of the Sunday evening 
hymns. ... At half-past ten it is usually dark and quiet on all 
sides of the White House, and thus ends Sunday at the President’s 
mansion. 
. =———6GOs-e= 

The House of Commons in Long Retrospect. 

SiR JOHN Mowpray contributes to Blackwood for July 
a series of interesting reminiscences under the heading 
“Seventy Years at Westminster.” Born in 1815, the 
writer was educated at Westminster School, one of the 
privileges of which was that pupils might attend debates 
in Parliament. In this way he has a longer retrospect 
than those whose knowledge of Parliament only begins in 
adult life. Comparing the House of Commons in the 
years 1853 to 1857 with the same body to-day, Sir John 
remarks :— 

I know it is the fashion to say that there is a great decadence 
in the tone and spirit as well as in the manners of Parliament. 
I think this is greatly exaggerated. The Parliament of 1880 
was turbulent owing to the unsettled state of Ireland and the 
excitement among the Irish members within our walls. The 
short-lived Parliam2nt of 1885-86 rzpresented the great change 
which the lowering of the county franchise had made in the rural 
constituences. But I believe the spirit which animates the 
House of Commons as a body is much the same now as it has 
ever been—a patriotic spirit, conscious of the great traditions 
which it inherits, and anxious to work for the good of the 
Empire. There is, and always has been, a very real feeling of 
fraternity within the walls of the House. Members fare not 
quite so willing as they were to burden themselves ‘with the 
heavy work that falls on members who sit on Committees. 
There is less rhetoric. Speakers are less profound and less 
ornate. Classical quotations are out of date, and our ordinary 
debates are dull and commonplace. One really important 
change the House has made is in the hours it keeps. 

BBB I II II IS I I TS" 

How to tramp through Switzerland cheaply is the 
problem A. F. Sanborn discusses in Lippincott’s for July. 
His solution is: put up at the places and prices which 
the native Swiss patronise, or sleep in the open ! 
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SIR HARRY JOHNSTON ON TUNIS. 
THE TRANSFORMATION WROUGHT BY FRANCE. 


Proup as Englishmen are of the achievements of 
‘** England in Egypt,” their pride will not make them less 
glad to hear of the kindred work which the French are 
doing in Tunis. Here is the testimony of Sir Harry 
Johnston, one of the most brilliant of our pioneers of 
civilisation, given in the Geographical Fournal for June, 
in his paper on a journey through the Tunisian Sahara:— 


I should like to say a few words about this little village of 
Tujan, as illustrating the results of the French occupation of 
Tunis. Its inhabitants, in common with all this mountain 
district, utterly defied the rule of the Tunisian beys, whose 
soldiers and officials probably never penetrated into the Matmata 
plateau. It is doubtful, indeed, whether this part of Tunis had 
ever been explored by Europeans prior to the arrival of the 
French, and any stranger arriving with a weak escort would 
almost certainly have been plundered, and perhaps massacred. 
Yet a few years pass, and without any warlike operations—at 
Tujan, at any rate—the country is entirely subdued by the 

resence of a few French soldiers in the plain as upholders of 
fe and order (it must also be remembered that these military 
posts are mainly composed of locally recruited native soldiery) ; 
the Matmata plateau becomes almost as safe to travel in as 
France itself. For the attempt is made to appeal to the 
inherent reasonableness of the commerce-loving Berber race. 
A post-office under native management is established in every 
town and hamlet, and its dotte aux lettres is the outward and 
visible sign of the stamp of civilisation, a kind of fetish which 
appeals to the native pride. Respect for wandering strangers is 
impressed on the people, and the headman of every village and 
town (except where the French have themselves built such 
houses) is enjoined to build and maintain a rest-house, or 
‘€ ouest-housé,” for passing travellers. 


Sir Harry himself, arriving at Tujan at midnight and 
without notice, was most hospitably entertained by the 
Sheikh of the village, who refused all payment. He adds 
in a parenthesis a remark which is eloquent of much :— 

I can strongly recommend South Tunis as a winter resort for 
tourists who do not mind roughing it in a very moderate degree. 
(I may mention, by-the-bye, that you can bicycle almost every- 
where, thanks to the roads which the French have made.) The 
hire of horses and camels is cheap ; but except at Gafsa and 
Gabes, there are no hotels, though the French Government have 
built along most of the main roads good rest-houses, which in 
all essentials are equivalent to hotels. 


TROGLODYTES UP TO DATE. 

An innovation of date less recent than the French 
occupation, but only two hundred years old, is none other 
than a reversion to the ancient custom of dwelling in 
homes hewn out of the living rock. Sir Harry finds the 
various stages of the troglodyte dwelling still extant in 
the country. He says :— 

First the natural cave, pure and simple; then the cave 
improved, with its entrance restricted by heaps of stones ; next, 
the rock chamber, which man has deliberately excavated in the 
vertical mountain-side. But amongst the Matmata the fourth 
type of dwelling is the most elaborate of all. Here the people 
select in the mountain-side a flat piece of level ground. They 
commence by digging a great pit, which they finally shape into 
a rectangular well, usually square, and from twenty to thirly 
feet deep, with vertical sides. A little distance off they make a 
sloping tunnel, which leads by a very gradual descent from the 
mppet surface of the ground to the floor of this well below. 

his tunnel is made sufficiently high and broad for the passage 
of camels. The central court of the dwelling, therefore, is 
reached from above ground by this long-descending passage, 
though it may also communicate directly with the upper surface 
ed a long ladder orstone steps. From the central court other 
chambers and stables for the beasts are further excavated into 
the bowels of the earth. During the very cold winter weather 
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in which I visited these underground houses I found them so 
warm and dry that I thought they were artificially heated by 
braziers, and was surprised to find that there was no artificial 
warmth at all—merely that the temperature of the underground 
rooms remained pretty equable all the year round, being very 
cool in summer and very warm in winter. 


consistency and does not crumble must be of a peculiar compo- 
sition. I was informed bya French officer that it was a mixture 
of clay and gypsum. 


—-2#o2—_. 


THE GRANARY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


A VERY interesting paper by Major A. St. H. Gibbons | 


The soil which F 
permits this easy excavation, and yet retains a marble-like | 


on Marotseland appears in the June Fournal of the © 


Royal Colonial Institute. 
of that land may be seen from the following extract :— 


How valuable are the resources § 


Mealies, sorghum, and a small seed known in the country as ; 
mabele-bele are the principal cereals cultivated, while cassava, ¥ 


monkey-nuts, pumpkins, watermelons, marrows, and a species of 
cucumber are also grown. So far as soil, altitude, and climate 
are concerned, the country is capable of producing wheat, oats, 


coffee, indiarubber, many kinds of fruit, rice, and other agricul. FF 


tural products. Unfortunately the marvellous productive power 
of the soil is severely discounted by the depredations of locusts, 
which since 1890 have done considerable damage to native crops. 


In fact, in 1894 and 1895 whole districts were entirely deprived f 


of their harvests, with the result that the people had to depend 
for livelihood on fish, roots, and game. In 1896, however, 
disease showed itself among the locusts, and the harvest was 
abundant, so that had there been railway communication between 


the Zambesi and Bulawayo, a distance of only four hundred F 


miles, in the early months of that year, as it is to be hoped there 
will be in the near future, thousands of bushels of corn could 
have been imported into Matabeleland, and thus one of the 
— causes of trouble during that unfortunate period would 

ave been removed. Drought, the curse of South Africa, would 
appear to be rare in these northern Zambesi districts. 


rainfall on the river for many years, informed me that it has not 
varied more than a point from thirty-four inches in any one year 
during his long residence in the country. . . . The climatic 
influences north of the Zambesi are so different from those south, 
where a drought frequently affects the plateau from the river to 
its southern boundary, that our future South African Empire 
may yet have reason to be grateful that Marotseland forms part 
of it, if only as a food-supplying country in times when famine 
or scarcity prevails in the south. 


In the report of the discussion roused by the paper, 
Dr. A. H. Hillier referred the disease among the locusts 
to the presence of a parasite which preyed on them, and 
looked forward to developing and propagating this 
parasite so as to check the plague of locusts. 


In fact, 
M. Coillard, the missionary, who has carefully observed the [ 


PAT SER ap. anaes Wish aN 


CANADA’ plight “in case of war” is portrayed rather | 


gloomily in the June Canadian Magazine by Captain 
Wm. Wood. On paper Canada has a “ reserve” of over 
a million men: the Militia Act requires an active force of 
50,000, which in practice amounts to some 36,000, The 
permanent corps is limited to 1,000, but really numbers 
802. The drafts for Klondyke will practically destroy the 
infantry altogether. The subsidiary services are sadly 
lacking, and if ever the nation is to “ fly to arms,” it will 
have to fly a very long way before it gets them. Captain 
Wood, who writes racily and well, demands, first, a 
complete organic life of its own for the militia ; second, 
recruits, ranks, reserves, complete and distinct ; and, 
third, an effective peace establishment, numbering one- 
hundredth of the population, and in training one-twentieth 
part of the year. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IDEAL LONDON AS IT IS TO BE. 
By MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON contributes to the Confem- 


porary Review for July a report of the address which he 


delivered at London University on June 9. The subject 
given to him was “ Ideal London,” which he interpreted 
to mean London As It Should Be, As It Might Be, As 
It Ought to Be. Speaking in generalities, Mr. Harrison 
says :—‘‘ London should be a city that develops all that 
ever was good in city life and all that we can imagine to 
belong to pure and perfect citizenship.” 


A LITTLE LONDON. 


The first thing that he would do to reduce London as 
it is to London as it ought to be, is to cut it down by a 
half or two-thirds of its present dimensions :— 

I hold that the London that is to be will not exceed two 
million of inhabitants, and would be a happier city if it did not 
exceed one million and if its area was less than one-third of what 
it is to-day. 

This is, of course, more or less fantastic, but he compro- 
mises in the latter part of his paper by suggesting that 
the London that is to be 


will be an aggregate of many cities, each equal in area to 
Nottingham or Edinburgh, and each possessing a complete city 
organisation of its own, but all uniting in one central civic 
constitution. The great arteries of communication will be broad 
and stately boulevards, without the artificial monotony of new 
avenues in Paris, and without the makeshift meanness of 
Shaftesbury Avenue and the Charing Cross Road. 


His objections to a large London are based upon his 
observations that human beings who have to walk upon 
their ten toes cannot as a rule walk more than three miles 
an hour, and must therefore confine their perambulations 
within a comparatively narrow area. 


GOOD FLATS AND MORE PARKS, 


Leaving these disputed points, he says :— 


Nine-tenths of the dwellers in London do to-day live intenements 
—only the lodgings they have are in small, rotten, ill-kept, un- 
wholesome, old houses. On an average there are ten persons 
to a house, whilst there might well be fifty or a hundred. Ideal 
London will give the mass of its citizens spacious, airy, lofty, 
clean, and healthy blocks, provided with common baths, kitchens, 
lifts, libraries, play-rooms, sick-rooms, and even mortuaries. All 
that the few now provide for themselves in their private mansions 
will be available for the many by the aid of wise co-operation. 
London properly housed on a scientific system of tenements 
would occupy one-third or one quarter of the area now loosely 
covered with small houses. And this would give an enormous 
area of new room for gardens, parks, boulevards, and play- 
grounds, even if the population continued to exceed four millions 
of souls. With a park, a playground, and a great open ground 
within one mile at most of every citizen’s home, civic life of 
a high order is possible. Without these things it is impossible. 


CLEAN RIVER, SKIES, AND STREETS. 


The chief characteristic of ideal London will be that 
of cleanliness. Everything is to be clean, from the 
atmosphere to the river. The Thames will have noble 
embankments on both sides with docks substituted for 
wharves lying on the inside of the embankment :— 

The silver Thames, without a trace of sewage or of mud, will 
flow brightly between its double line of embankments, covered 
with shady trees and adorned with statues and fountains. The 
vast concave curve of the Middlesex side of the river, from 
Chelsea to the Tower, will give scope to néw and varied forms 
of architectural development. The old intra-mural graveyards 
will serve as sites for lovely cloisters wherein will rest in graceful 
urns the ashes of the city angstors. 
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The use of the steam-engine is to be interdicted 
especially upon the river :— 

We shall be carried up and down the river in electric launches 
—not in smoky, noisome, puffing and snorting steamboats. 
Steam-engines of all kinds {will be excluded from the city— 
power being obtained from electric and other non-infecting 
sources. I need hardly say that in the good time to come no 
smoke will pollute the air and ruin the vegetation of London. 

FREE WATER, COTTAGE HOSPITALS AND CREMATION. 

But although Mr. Harrison begins by purifying the 
river, he would by no means end there. He would level 
up the practice of London in the future to the level of 
perfection achieved by Rome in the past in the matter of 
water. He says :— 

In the good time coming rivers of pure mountain water will 
be carried into London by gigantic aqueducts, as at ancient 
Rome. We must go back to the standard of Rome with free 
and unlimited water, with baths and public washhouses in every 
main thoroughfare. Pure water, unlimited in quantity, acces- 
sible to all, fresh air, spacious highways, ample recreation 
grounds—these things are a necessity of health, and the health 
of the citizens is a primary public concern. 

Our hospitals also are to be revolutionised :— 

The hospitals of Ideal London will not be imposing palaces, 
filling the best sites and endangering the health of the city. All 
that is a medizeval tradition, maintained for the convenience of 
the doctors in large practice, and for the advertising aim of 
being always in public view. Small accident and emergency 
wards will be multiplied at convenient spots. But the great 
standing hospitals will be removed to airy suburbs, reached by 
special rail and tram lines with ambulance cars of wonderful 
ingenuity, the hospitals themselves being constantly disinfected, 
pulled to pieces, and rebuilt, so as at last to get rid of hospital 
pyzmia and the melancholy death-rate of our actual clumsy 
pest-houses. 

And the necessity for providing some sanitary method of 
disposing of a hundred thousand corpses per annum will 
necessitate a return to the ancient and time-honoured 
practice of cremation. 

MORE UNDERGROUND LINES, 

The streets are to be relieved of their existing traffic 
by more underground railways and subways :— 

The heavy traffic of merchandise, stores, and plant passing 
across London, or along it from line to line, will be carried by 
deep electric railways underground, and also some light con- 
veyance will be carried by new zrostatic modes of transit. It 
will be considered ridiculous to send machinery, coals or heavy 
goods by the ordinary streets, which will be immensely relieved 
by the almost universal adoption of automobile cars in place of 
horse-carriages. The main needs of London are easy and open 
avenues of communication from north to south, and across the 
Thames from Middlesex to Surrey. These in the good times to 
come will be doubled or trebled, partly by new bridges across 
our noble river and ea by sub-aqueous tunnels, fit for both 
rail, horse, and foot traffic. Especially there will be adequate 
avenues from the main northern, or Middlesex, railway termini 
to the main termini on the south, or Surrey side. Of these the 
proposed street from Holborn to the Strand (the most urgent of 
all the London problems) will form but a part. 

The whole paper, from which these are extracts, is well 
worth the consideration of all those who desire to see 
London made worthy of its position as the capital of the 
Empire. 


A VERY vivid picture of workhouse life is given by S. G. 
Tallentyre in Macmillan’s for July. Charles Edwardes 
sketches sympathetically, but candidly, the character of 
the Spanish people. Narcotised by compulsory Catholic- 
ism, and consequently a medizval survival, is his general 
verdict. 
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MR. SMALLEY ON JOURNALISM. 

ADVICE TO BEGINNERS: By ONE AT THE TOP. 

THE “Notes on Journalism” contributed by Mr. George 
W. Smalley to the July number of Harfer’s are couched 
in terms of somewhat judicial reserve, he being evidently 
a trifle apprehensive of bringing a hornet’s nest of angry 
journalists about his ears ; but this reserve makes his im- 
plied strictures all the more impressive. He takes strong 
exception to Bismarck’s cynical remark that journalism 
is “only printer’s ink on paper,” and questions the 
practicability of Thiers’ advice, that “ journalism is a very 
good profession if you get out of it soon enough.” For 
says Mr. Smalley, journalism unfits a man for other 
duties in the majority of cases. “Once a journalist, 
always a journalist—that is the rule.” 

THE WAY TO THE TOP. 

Discussing the way to the top of journalism, Mr., 
Smalley repudiates the maxim “ Begin at the beginning.” 
The qualities which make a good reporter and those 
which make a good editor or leader-writer are not the 
same. Shorthand is useful, but is not writing, “ nor does 
it tend to the making of good writers” :—- 


So far am I from thinking the work of the reporter or inter- 
viewer helpful toward the higher journalism in its literary 
branches that I would wholly discourage any promising and 
really ambitious beginner from i pon any place in any office 
which required of him to collect local news or to report speeches. 


There will always b: m:n to do that kind of work. It is 
perfectly honourable when honourably done, but we are trying 


to find out how a man may best fit himself for the highest places 
and the highest duties in journalism, and again I say the 
training of a reporter is not the best training for the highest 
places. To explain what I mean I will take strong cases— 
exceptional cases, if you like. The modern reporter of sensa- 
tions must, for example, approach a good many people on 
subjects which concern them alone, perhaps in painful circum- 
stances, and often in a way which he will find it hard to 
reconcile with his own self-respect or the dignity of his pro- 
fession. He will be expected to force his way, to ask imper- 
tinent questions, never to take ‘‘ no” for an answer, to consider 
nothing sacred, nothing impenetrable to his curiosity. 


TWO “GOLDEN RULES.” 
Mr. Smalley then launches two paradoxical maxims :— 


I would say to the young journalist who aims at distinction 
and usefulness and the upper stories two things, neither of which 
concerns the reporter of the kind I have described : 

1. As a journalist, or for the purposes of news-gathering, 
never go to see anybody. 

2. Never ask a question. 

The maxims, paradoxical as they may seem, may be followed 
faithfully by a journalist with such an ambition as I credit him 
with. He may sometimes depart from thcm—rarely, however, 
and always for a reason. But if he cares to have access to the 
best sources of information, and to earn the confidence of those 
men in public life whose acquaintance will be of most use to 
him, he will find these rules golden. He may, at any rate, 
abide by them in correspondence, which is a different matter 
from reporting. 

THE NOSE FOR NEWS. 

One quality must be born in the journalist if he is to 
succeed : “instinct or intuitiua ; flair, a keen scent both 
for news and other things. He must know what the 
public will want to read about to-morrow morning.” 
“ These delicacies of perception are feminine,” but require 
to be controlled by masculine judgment. Mr. Smalley 
tells a story of Delane, at the time when no one knew 
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whom Mr. Gladstone would appoint as successor to Lord 
Mayo :— 

Mr. Delane was a great diner-out. That was one way in which 
he cam? into contact with life, and in London there are few 
better ways for the purposes of general politics, and especially 
of high politics. He met at dinner Sir William Gull, then the 
leading physician of London. There was a discussion at table 
upon the effect of climate on constitutions. ‘‘ By-the-way,” 
said Sir William, ‘‘Lord Northbrook was asking me to-day 
whether I thought the climate of India wculd suit him.” The 
subject dropped—no more was said. Mr. Delane drove straight 
to the Zimes office, and the 7imes next morning announced that 
Lord Northbrook had been appointed Viceroy of India. His 
sole authority was this casual remark at dinner. Lord North- 
brook, who was then Under Secretary for War, had not been 
mentioned as a candidate for the post. To name him was some- 
thing more than a splendid guess—it was an act of courage 
which success justified. 


Proceeding to the question whether the American press 
has declined in power, Mr. Smalley sums up strongly for 
the affirmative. The attack of a leading newspaper on a 
public man’s character does not weaken his position in 
the slightest ; and the combined and active support given 
by the American press to the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty weighed as nothing with the Senate. 

HOW TO WRITE. 

Mr. Smalley closes with some sensible advice to 
intending journalists :— 

I wish, though, most briefly, to urge upon the young writer, 
first of all, the value of being able to write. It sounds a truism. 
It is, in fact, an elementary maxim seldom practised, seldom 
carried into full effect, seldom used as it ought to be, seldom 
accepted by the beginner in its true sense....M. Veuillot, 
editor of the great Paris ultramontane journal Z’ Univers, one of 
the most effective writers of his time in the press, said: ‘‘ The 
journalist who writes a sentence which does not convey its full 
meaning to the reader at first sight—a sentence which has to be 
read_ twice — does not know his business.” .... Lucidity, 
simplicity, directness—those are the qualities of style the young 
writer must try for. 

Over against this conception of journalism the writer 
quotes “the editor of a very popular and successful 
English journal” :— 

I do not want an excellent writer, still less a thinker. I want 
a man who can put commonplace ideas into pompous English. 


On the question of style two remarks may be quoted :— 


If I were asked for a piece of practical advice to the young 
writer of English, I would say to him, ‘‘ Read French and do 
not read German.” And read Pascal above all other great 
French writers. We permit ourselves an intolerable license of 
speech, intolerable freedoms with an ancient and noble tongue. 


PLD LIFFEY ION 


“WHEN the guns begin to shoot” anywhere in the 
wide world, curiosity is naturally stirred about the history, 
manufacture and behaviour of guns. This curiosity is 
reflected in several of the magazines. An artillery officer 
in Cassell’s for July gives a very racy account of “ Big 
Guns in Action,” with interesting photographs of cannon 
in discharge. Mechanical operations in the manufacture 
of a great naval gun are lucidly described in th: 
Engineering Magazine for June, with the admirable 
illustrations we are sure to find in that periodical. Major 
C. Field supplies a chatty paper to the July Letsure Hour 
on “ Cannon Quaint and Curious,” with glimpses thrown 
in by the side of the general evolution of artillery. He 
shows how many of our modern inventions, including the 
Maxim gun itself, were anticipated by the old gun- 
makers. © 
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RITUALISM UP TO DATE. 
By A ROMAN PERVERT. 


Mr. H. C. CORRANCE, a Ritualist clergyman who has 
become a Roman Catholic ’vert, contributes to the 
Contemporary Review for July a paper on the develop- 
ment of Ritualism. The article, from some points of view, 
is amusing, from others, pathetic, but its chief interest 
lies in the information which it gives us as to the 
particular phase of development which Ritualists have 
reached at the present moment. Mr. Corrance was one 
of them, and he, of course, sympathises with them so far 
as they endeavour to approximate the teaching of the 
Church of England to what he calmly calls the Church 
of God—to wit, the Church of Rome; but no sympathy 
blinds him to the fact that the enterprise is doomed to 
failure. He thinks that the great majority of High 
Churchmen have remained practically unaffected by the 
ritualistic extravagances ; but an extreme section has 
gone far beyond anything that was regarded as possible 
when the Public Worship Regulation Act was first 
passed. In those days the high water-mark of 
Ritualism was known as the six points, which were as 
follows :— 

(1) The Eastward Position (in celebratinz) ; (2) the Mixed 
Chalice ; (3) Altar Lights ; (4) Eucharistic Vestments ; (5) Wafer 
Bread ; (6) Incense. 

But, says Mr. Corrance, they have long since been left 
far behind :— 


At the present time, as a young Ritualistic clergyman said to 
the writer a short time back, ‘‘ If any one comes to us now and 
says, ‘I have got the six points,’ we say, ‘ What are they? We 
don’t know what you mean.’” And how can the latest 
development but look down on the ‘‘six-pointer,” when the 
former has life-size images of the saints with lights burning 
before them, images or pictures of the Sacred Heart, the 
reserved sacrament, benediction, rosaries, and confessional 
boxes ; when he says the Prayer-book part of the Communion 
Office so low that it cannot b: heard, and the Latin canon so 
loud that it can be heard ; when he makes it his boast that he 
has everything, in fact, that ‘‘the Romans” have, Attention 
has already been drawn to his most recent efforts to convert the 
Anglican ‘‘ Lord’s Supper” into as complete a resemblance of 
‘the Mass” as possible. . It may here be added that he observes 
all the Saints’ days (with proper collect, epistle, and gospel) of 
the Catholic Calendar. To one accustomed to the ordinary 
Prayer-book service, however ritualistically performed, this 
must indeed amount to another change of religion. In 
fact, ‘‘ old-fashioned” ritualistic laity have been known to 
leave their church for another where such a change has been 
introduced. 


Mr. Corrance, so far from recognising these extreme 
Ritualists as faithful though irregular sons of the Church, 
says :— 

The extremest of all might be supposed by a shallow outsider 
to have most in common with the Catholic Church ; but in 
reality it has least, as being the most emphatic assertion of reck- 
less private judgment, while the first lesson that a convert to the 
Church must learn is submission to authority. 


The following capital story illustrates aptly enough the 
superficiality of the approach to Rome of which a good 
deal has been heard in Parliament of late — 


A Catholic priest recently told the writer that a lady who 
attended a fashionable ritualistic church came to him and desired 
to become a Catholic. He told her it would be necessary that 
she should first receive some instruction, at which she seemed 
surprised. She did not return again for some considerable time, 
and when at length she cam: it was to say that as they had 
n-w started incens2 at her c..urch she thought she weuld stop 
where she was. 


Cardinal Vaughan the other day expressed a cheerful 
confidence that the result of the Pope’s refusal to recog- 
nise Anglican Orders was bearing good fruit in bringing 
over ’verts to the Catholic Church. Mr. Corrance con- 
firms this :— 

The young ritualistic pariy were so anxious that the Pope 
should recognise Anglican orders, and a disappointed young 
clergyman was heard to exclaim, when the decision became 
known, that the Pope would have to spend a considerable 
amount of extra time in Purgatory in consequence of his failing 
to rise to the occasion. The publication of his Holiness’s Bull 
denying the validity of Anglican Orders was very near causing 
a considerable secession of the extreme section of the clergy at 
the time. One of these clergy (a clever man, who had done his 
part in persuading his fellows to remain) remarked to the writer, 
‘*if a few of the more prominent had started at that time the 
rest would have followed.” A variety of considerations, of ties 
worldly or sentimental (such as a long life’s work), combine to 
keep the older men in the Anglican communion, considerations 
of whose power, perhaps, they are hardly conscious as influencing 
their decision. And the ycunger men follow them as the be!l- 
wethers of the flock. 


+. 


THE TROUBLE IN ITALY. 

Mr. G. DALLA VeECCHIA, London correspondent of the 
Opinione, contributes to the Contemporary Review for 
July an article on the Revolt in Italy, of which he takes 
aserious although not a despairing view. The general 
cause which produced it he thus summarises :— 

The enormous taxation impos-d upona people yet young in its 
national life, in order to carry cut a policy far too big for the 
financial m:ans of the country; the failure in the attempt to 
establish a stronz colony in the Red Sea; the economic war 
with France ; the scanty help Italy received from her allies in 
time of need; the political corruption, unchecked when not 
encouraged by thos: who stood at the helm of the State ; the 
impotence of the Chambers of Deputies to deal with the evil- 
doers as the claims of justice and the voice of the people 
required, all these evils have prepared a propitious ground for 
the agitators both of the radical and reactionary parties. 

The character of the revolt varied in different provinces. 
For instance :— 

In the South of Italy it was truly a question of bread, and 
bread alone. In Central Italy it was a question of work ; in 
Lombardy a truly revolutionary movement. The Neapolitan 
mob shouted for bread and bread alone, some asking for cheaper 
bread, some others for ‘‘ free bread.” In Tuscany the cry was, 
‘*Pane o Lavoro!” (bread or work). In Lombardy quite 
another trumpet was sounded : ‘‘ Down with the Government ! 
Down with the Dynasty!” The Milanese, of all the people of 
Italy, have plenty of work and bread, and it is admitted by all 
that bread had nothing to do with the revolt of Milan. 

The rising at Milan, he says, was a distinctly revolu- 
tionary movement directed against the dynasty. It 
represented a combination of Radicals, Socialists and 
Clericals ; the latter, however, being chiefly passive, and 
confining themselves to chuckling over the difficulties 
which their more active comrades were creating for the 
House of Savoy. Mr. Dalla Vecchia says :— 

The consequences of the revolt at Milan politically are very 
serious, because it affects all the future policy of the Italian 
Government in their relations both with the extreme parties and 
the Church. 

OPB LDIF FI II IF I II I I TS 

THE preservation of hearing from sudden cessation or 
gradual decay is the subject of much wise advice from 
Sir W. B. Dalby in ZLonwgman’s for July. Mr. D. J. 
Robertson contributes to the same number, which is 
distinctly above the average, a prose poem on a road in 
Orcady. Mrs. Oldfield’s “ Table-talk of Gladstone” re- 
quires separate notice. — 
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HYMNS THAT HAVE HELPED THE QUEEN. 

THE writer of an article in the Quiver on the Queen’s 
favourite hymns says :— 

The Queen is very fond of the hymn ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” and so are the Prince and Princess of Wales. Another 
great favourite with the Prince is the Soldier’s Hymn, written 
by the Rev. Arthur Robins, of Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, 
and set to Rossini’s music. Never does the Prince attend that 
church without this hymn being sung, in which he joins heartily. 
Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my Soul,” and old John 
Newton’s ‘“‘How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds!” have 
always been much enjoyed and appreciated by the Queen, but 
for the last thirty years her choice has fallen most frequently on 
hymns relating to the future state and breathing the spirit of 
resignation. : 

For some years after the death of the Prince Consort no hymns 
were sung at the annual memorial services, and then Princess 
Alice of* Hesse died on the anniversary of her beloved father’s 
death, and on the day of her funeral the Queen chose both anthem 
and hymn for the service in the private chapel in Windsor Castle. 
The former was ‘‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God,” the music by Dr. Elvey, and the latter ‘‘ Thy will be 
done.” This hymn was again chosen by her Majesty for the 
memorial service in 1879, which commemorated both father and 
daughter, and those who are about the Court have observed that 
ever since that date it has been one of her special favourites. 
A beautiful and interesting old hymn, written by Nicolai in 
1598, beginning ‘‘ Wake, for the night is flying,” was also sung 
by the Queen’s desire that year. 

Newman’s ‘‘ Lead, kindly light,” was sung over the Duke of 
Albany’s grave, and the Queen’s strong faith, reasserting itself, 
was expressed in the majestic 

O God, our help in ages past, 
e Our hope for years to come, 
that followed it. A bereavement that fell very heavily on the 
Queen, not only on account of her maternal sympathy with the 
Princess Bzatrice—‘‘ the daughter who has never left me ”—but 
because she was personally sincerely attached to him, was the 
death of Prince Henry of Battenberg, who was so dutifully 
companionable and pleasant to her during the few years he was 
one of her home ae The hymn she selected for the earlier 
part of the ceremony when he was laid to rest in Whippingham 
Church was Dean Milman’s “ Brother, thou art gone before 
us,” and pathetic, too, are the verses which were sung imme- 
diately before the benediction. Their authorship is unknown, 
but the widowed Princess chose them from a volume of hymns 
that is one of her private treasures :— 
Sleep thy last sleep, 
Free from care and sorrow, 
Rest where none weep, 
Till the eternal morrow. 

Among other hymns singled out as_ particularly 
acceptable to Her Majesty, or as chosen by her for 
special occasions, may be mentioned those beginning— 

** Great God, what do I see and hear ?” 

‘* Who shall hush the weary spirit’s chiding ?” 

‘* The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life,’ 

‘* Brief life is here our portion.” 

‘* The saints of God, their conflict passed.” 

‘* Now the labourer’s task is o’er.” 

** For ever with the Lord.” 

‘* Art thou weary, art thou languid ?” 

**Come unto Me, ye weary.” 

‘* For all the saints who from their labours rest.” 
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“ZOLA as an Apostle of Temperance” is a title in the 
July Lippincott’s which seems to suggest a totally new 
réle for the great realist. The writer, Victor Wilker, 
only calls attention in.this way to Zola’s L’Assommoir, 
with its ghastly photographic portrayal of the ravazes of 
alcoholism. The novelist has diagnosed the disease ; 
the remedy remains to be applied by other hands, 


OF REVIEWS. 


WHO WROTE “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN”)” 
A NEW METHODIST THEORY OF INSPIRATION ? 3 
THE fashion among modern Biblical critics to pooh 














pooh the “ dream-” or vision-theory of inspiration, will, i OSCA 
seems, need revising if the testimony of certain epoch) Empon 
marking writers of modern times as to their own literan)) sonal. 
experience is to be received. Everyone will recall what) aper ¢ 
Rousseau reported of the ecstasy in which the idea of his 24 relis 
great work was borne in upon him. And here in the ° : 
biography of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, as reviewed in the yee 
the London Quarterly, we have her confession that, in) Pre 
writing “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” she was but the animated|) Inf 
pen of the Almighty. This is what she said to a friend” Ch 
Just after the book had proved a great success :— Pu 
‘*T have just received a letter from my brother Edward, from — Ad 
Galesburg, Illinois. He is greatly disturbed lest al] this prais: 
and notoriety should induce pride and vanity, and work harm ww), For 
my Christian character.” She dropped her brush from her) gives I 
hand, and exclaimed with earnestness, ‘‘ Dear soul, he need not f The | 
be troubled. He doesn’t know that I did not write that book.” ) eriod. 
‘* What,” said I—‘‘ you did not write ‘Uncle Tom’?” ‘* No,” | For a¢ 
she said ; ‘I only put down what I saw.” ‘But you have) jannet 
never been at the South, have you?” I asked. ‘‘ No,” she birth 
said; ‘‘ but it all came before me in visions, one after another, dilenet 
and I put them down in words.” But, being still sceptical, | unholy 
said, ‘‘ Still you must have arranged the evenis?” “No,” | being 
said she. Sot any 
The London Quarterly is the official exponent of) the mo 
Methodist orthodoxy, but the reviewer does not hesitate } desire 
to say :— exagge 
Mrs. Stowe’s great achievement was of such surpassing The 
importance in the world’s history, and she was stirred to it in so One-t 
singular a fashion, that she may be held justified in the words ‘nfant 
that, a white-haired old lady, she addressed to the old sea caerg 
captain who desired to shake hands with her who wrote ‘‘ Uncle | must 
Tom’s Cabin.” imwar 
“*T did not write it,” she said gently, as she pressed the Th 
ancient mariner’s hand. ‘‘God wrote it; I simply did His and | 
dictation.” ‘* Amen,” quoth the captain reverently ; and we The ¢ 
may echo his words. Never again could she do what she did of the 
once ; her other works are good, delightful, characteristic, are befor 
valuable records of the times she knew, and beautifully reflect 
the simple, noble character, as of an inspired Christian woman- } 
child, which is developed from page to page of the attractive | Pu 
record before us; but we can see how they were fashioned, | secre 
from what sources she drew her materials, and with what’ Then 
measure of art workman’s craft she put them into shape. It is | jn fa 
not so with the one book she was inspired to write, as trulyas | « Th 
Jeanne d’Arc was inspired to the extraordinary, the unexampled Stud 
exploits that saved France from English domination, and lone 
England from the fatal craze‘for European sovereignty, leaving pects: 
her free for her own inner development and achievement of | 84% 
world-empire, so little dreamed ot in the days of the conquering ally 1 
Plantagenets. poss! 
This leads the reviewer to broach what looks like a help 
theory of the special inspiration of woman. He asks :— | _ 
Were not our Norse and Teuton forefathers wise and right | yt 
when they recognised in their nobler and loftier women-folk the © ‘ 
appointed channels for teaching the mind and will of the gods to unbé 
men, whose practical ability and superior physical might should | TOUS 
give embodiment and active reality to those mystic teachings ? the 
Rather pronounced this for the official organ of a | conf 
Church which refuses any member of the sex so specially It 
inspired either vote or seat in its Conference ! } versi 
—eeaeaernaernan ees i! clim 
THE Sunday at Home for July contains a sketch from t prac 
the pen of the Countess of Meath of “The First School | Med 
for Moorish Girls” in Tangier. Mr. E. W. Maunder’s | = ™0r 
“Two Minutes in India,” during which the sun’s eclipse be 1 
occurred, is a vivid piece of description. The obituary | sail 
r4 


notice of Mr. Gladstone is by Rev. S. G. Green. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


STAGES OF CHILD-GROWTH. 


ke FROM SUCKLING TO SAINT. 


OSCAR CHRISMAN, of the State Normal School, 


ain epoch/} Empona, Kansas, contributes to the American Lduca- 


wn literary) 


tional Review for June a most suggestive and important 


id ng ieke, | paper on religious periods of child-growth. His remarks 

ére in thell on religious teaching are based on his classification of 

eviewed inf) the years of*immaturity. This is his division :-— 

on that, int Prenatal period . up till birth 

- animated a Infancy ; ‘i till 24 years of age 

0a friend) Childhood . till 10 a 

ai a Pubescence . , i till 14 or 16 ,, 
Adolescence . till 25 od 
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For each of these five periods the writer courageously 
gives his advice. Beginning with the first, he says :— 


The prenatal period is more important than any other one 
period and, perhaps, is as important as all the others combined. 
For a child to be a good being it must be conceived in a right 
manner and, during the three-quarters year that passes before its 
birth, must have only the purest blood carried to it. It is 
claimed that 99 out of every 100 children are conceived in 
unholy passion or are the result of accident... . A human 
being can just as surely be born again at this prenatal period as 
at any other. It is claimed that during this time before birth 
the mother has power to make her child whatsoever she may 
desire him to become in later life. ... This theory only 
exaggerates in part. 


The characteristic of infancy is innocent egoism. 
One-third of all death occurs in this period, and the 
infant has to use all its powers to survive. ‘“ Obedience 
must be the religion of the infant : obedience to his true 
inward self, not to an outward parent.” 

The characteristic of childhood is implicit faith. Fear 
and love predominate. Fear needs no encouragement. 
The child should hear much of Christ and little or nothing 
of the Devil. Love should rule. Only truth must be put 
before the child. 


THE MOST CRITICAL STAGE. 


Pubescence is the period least understood. It is the 
secretive period. Doubt takes the place of confidence. 
Then puzzles are most popular, and secret languages are 
in favour. “The whole being of the child is secret.” 
“The boy becomes a little devil, and the girl a tom-boy.” 
Study carefully and watch closely, but leave studiously 
alone until the child makes himself known. Guard 
against premature religious outbursts. “ Religion, especi- 
ally for the boy, should be of a physical nature, if such is 
possible.” The reason awakes; and the boy “cannot 
help but begin to have stubborn spells.” The change is 
less marked in the girl. What the child is now, deep 
down in his heart, the adult will become. 

In adolescence the boy passes from the outburst of 
unbelief into calmer thinking and acting, the girl loses her 
roughness and develops into “sweet sixteen.” This is 
“the great time for religion”: hence of conversion and 
confirmation :— 


It is worth while for us to consider if our confirmations, con- 
versions, etc., are not begun at too early a period in our colder 
climate, and may have arisen from following too closely the 
practice of the early Church, which in the warm climate of the 
Mediterranean countries found manhood and womanhood much 
more advanced in boy and girl than is the case with us..... I 
cannot believe with Rousseau that all religious training should 
be left till this period, yet I must believe that all religious 
teachings looking towards full conversion must be kept for the 
adolescent period. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 5! 


Not adolescence, but pubescence, is, according to the 
writer, the most critical period after the first of all. His 
contribution epicomises itself in these sentences :— 

If conception and prenatal life are as nearly pure as humanity 
can give to che child, if infancy is a time of careful physical 
oversight, if*childhood is made a truthful period to the child, if 
pubescence is not pushed into early religious throes, then no 
great worry need be had on our part for the religious bearing of 
the adolescent. He will at this period just as surely find God as 


there is a God. 
ae ee 


SHAKESPEARE’S ONE GREAT OMISSION: 
No IDEAL MOTHER IN HIS Plays, 


A THOUGHT-STIRRING paper on “ Mother. in Shake- 
speare” is contributed by Mary Bradford-Whiting to the 
Gentleman’s for July. Shakespeare, whose forte Hazlitt 
declared to be “everything,” is found by this lady to 
have omitted one figure from his gallery of portraits, 
“the absence of which does not seem to have been 
generally noticed by his critics”—the ideal mother. She 
says :— ; 

The ‘‘ fathers” of Shakespeare are a well-known and touching 
group, exhibiting towards their children a tenderness and a 
display of affection such as we are usually wont to connect with 
the maternal relationship. . . But the “‘ mothers ” of Shakespeare 
are singularly few in number. Miranda is motherless, and so 
are not only Desdemona and Cordelia, but Rosalind, Celia, 
Silvia, Hero, Jessica, Imogen and Helena! Perdita has a 
mother, it is true, but it is in her relations as a wife, rather than 
as a mother, that Hermione is represented. The Countess of 
Rousillon has a son, but it is as Helena’s friend, and not as 
Bertram’s mother, that she rouses our interest. Juliet has a 
mother, to whose heart of stone she appeals in vain. . . Hamlet 
has a mother, each remembrance of whom is a pang to his 
distressed mind... Nor in those mothers who possess more 
commendable qualities is there that ‘‘ sweet, attractive kind of 
grace” and that ‘‘ continual comfort ” which we might naturally 
expect to find. 

The writer is very hard on Constance, in “ King 
John” :— 

The passionate grief of Constance is due rather to indignation 
for her supplanted prince than to love for her ‘‘ pretty Arthur.” 
. . .. She enjoys her sensations because they give her occasions 
for eloquent outpourings.... She trades, as it were, on her 
sorrow. ... There is a false ring in the note of her love. 

Not here, the writer concludes, is to be found “the 
perfection of motherhood.” She goes on :— 

Every other phase of woman’s life he has entered into with 
the marvellous sympathy of genius: Cordelia is an ideal 
daughter, Imogen and Desdemona are ideal wives, Juliet and 
Miranda are perfect types of ‘‘ maiden lovers,” Isabella is an 
ideal sister, Celia and Rosalind give the lie to the well-worn 
sneer at women’s friendship ; Paulina is a type of the faithful 
attendant who passes her life in devotion to her mistress, 
Lychorida of the loving nurse who fills a mother’s vacant place, 
and whose grave is covered with flowers and watered with tears 
by the child whom she has cherished. 

But where is the ideal mother ? 

The natural inquiry is, What sort of mother had 
Shakespeare? and what sort of mother was his wife? 
But the writer finds this a region of mere conjecture, and 
rests in her conclusion :— 

This only we know of certain knowledge, that although 
Shakespeare has sounded with the plummet of his genius all 
the depths of woman’s love as wife, daughter, sister, servant, 
and friend, he has left unexplored that mighty power of mother- 
hood, which is one of the great elemental forces of the world. 

Perhaps it is left for this age of insurgent womanhood 
to opine that the heart of a mother is too deep for even a 
Shakespeare’s plummet to sound. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Doom of Landlordism. 

THIS doom is promulgated, not in any Socialist print 
or Anarchist manifesto, but in the sober pages of the 
Economic Fournal for June. The writer is Giuseppe M. 
Fiamingo, and his subject is the agricultural crisis. He 
reviews the situation in Europe and America, and marks 
how the tide of mortgage debt is advancing to the 
submerging of landownership. “Even in England,” he 
says, 
the amount of the mortgage debt is at least equal to 60 per cent. 
of the value of property in land. If to this we add the taxes 
directly incurred the property, we find that the profits reaped 
on agricultural effort by the occupiers of land are reduced to the 
veriest m.aimum. 

The doom he predicts he finds not in wild revolutionary 
decrees or in heroic legislation ; he traces it in the actual 
remorseless trend of economic fact. Broadly speaking, 
the landlords are already expropriated. For, says the 
economist, 
wherever this phenomenon is found, whether more or less in 
degree, namely, that of the occupiers of land receiving on the 
one hand a very scanty residual profit, and, on the other, owing 
enormous sums to the owners of personal property, it is evident 
that it is the latter who, lending capital on mortgage, are the 
recipients of the entire yearly agricultural returns. The 
occupiers of landed property have at the present day practically 
nothing but the outward show of possession. Theirs are the 
functions of the French aristocracy on the eve of 1789. Sooner 
or later they will be despoiled of a social function they have 
shown themselves inapt to exercise. Little by little the tenure 
of the soil will slip from the rusty grip of a body which has gone 
on cultivating it as though living in the darkest period of 
medizvalism. They have succeeded in but one direction :—the 
invention of the methods and shifts of exclusivism and_protec- 
tionism. With these they have succeeded in hindering and 
paralysing all progress in the technics of production. 
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Cassier’s. 

A PROOF of the omnipresence of the war interest is 
afforded by the June number of Casszers. Every one of 
the seven articles in this excellent engineering journal is 
concerned with ships of war, or their officers and 
mechanism. A portrait of Vice-Admiral Colomb forms 
the frontispiece. Another curious indication of hereditary 
antipathy is the reproduction of C. N. Robinson’s paper 
in the ///ustrated London News of ten years ago on the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. Mr. W. L. Cathcart gives 
a vivid review of the part played by the ram in modern 
fleets. The illustrations are, as usual, superb. 
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Cassell’s, 


Cassell’s for July is distinctly a good number. Besid.» 
several papers claiming separate notice may be mentioned 
Mr. Harold Macfarlane’s pay-day for kings and queens, 
in which he compares the respective salaries of the 
various Chief Magistrates of the nations. The Tsar 
stands easy first with £1,800,000 a year; the Sultan 
comes next with £1,250,000; the Austrian monarch draws 

goo,ooo ; the German, £700,000 ; the Italian, £580,000; 
the Persian, £480,000 ; and our Queen, £385,000. At the 
bottom of the scale are the Presidents of Republics— 
the French with £49,000, the United States with £10,000, 
and the Swiss with £600. Frank Banfield traces the 
history of “diamonds from the rough to the ring.” There 
is also a paper on “Tennis Twins,” the champions in 
this sport being frequently twins. Mr. Kearton has an 
interesting sketch of bird photogranhy. 


Lady’s Realm. 


Lady’s Realm for July is a double summer number. It) 


opens with a paper on Mr. Ellis Roberts, “a painter of 
fair women,” who rose to his present fame by aid of a 
national scholarship at the Stoke School of Art, which he 
took when a mere pottery worker. The reproduction of 
his pastel pictures of several eminent ladies are most 
beautiful, especially in the case of the frontispiece— 
something to remember even in these days of advancing 
picture-printing. Miss Laura B. Starr has much interesting 
matter to offer on what she saw inside Egyptian harems, 
She says very few Egyptian men have more than one 
wife; and European ideas are creeping into the minds 
and ways of women. A curiosity is a Hawaiian love 
song, with its translation by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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Harper’s. 

Harpers for July is a high-class number, fuller than 
usual of good fare. Notice has been given elsewhere to 
Mr. Smalley’s “ Notes on Journalism.” Mr. C. M. Harger 
gives a reassuring account of the Middle West. The 
reaction following on the “ boom” is ending ; mortgages 
are much reduced in number ; debts have been paid off, 
and an era of quiet prosperity has set in. Mr. Brander 
Matthews contributes an interesting study on “ New Words 
and Old,” and, in answer to the alarm raised in these pages 
some time ago about the degradation of the English 
language, observes that such alarms are chronic, and that 
the barbarisms of one generation become the classical 
dialect of the next. Mr. Matthews, presumably, will not 
deny the utility of these periodic alarms in pruning the 
redundancy of growth. Miss McCulloch-Williams tells the 
story of James Bowie, the Louisiana sawyer, whose name 
has become immortal in the Bowie knife. We are 
informed that the name should be pronounced “ Boo-ee.” 
Amongst the exploits of this desperado may be men- 
tioned his defeat of five hundred mounted Comanches 
with only seven men and a boy on his side, and the 
death tragedy at Alamo, where he fell;with his hundred 
and fifty men against three thousand Mexicans. Miss 
C. S. Bansemer unearths the record of Mistress Margaret 
Brent, “the earliest American woman to demand the right 
of suffrage.” Being appointed his attorney by Leonard 
Calvert, Governor of Maryland, who died in 1647, Mis- 
tress Brent surprised the Maryland Assembly by demand- 
ing the right to speak and vote as the late Governor's 
attorney. The new Governor refused her. Lucia Purdy 
contributes the seemingly inevitable Spanish bull-fight, 
the scene this time in Nimes. 
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English Illustrated. 


ONE of the most noteworthy papers in the Luglish 
Illustrated for July is I. A. Taylor’s sketch of Pamela, 
the wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the hero of the 
Irish rising in 1798. An extraordinary character with 
an extraordinary career, of reprehensible morals, yet 
always able to make those about her love her, her figure 
makes a strange addition to centennial memories. Mr. 
J. Holt Schooling revels in putting in various graphic 
forms “a man’s chance of life” at all ages. Mary 
Spencer Warren gives pictures and portraits of the Tsar 
and Tsaritsa, of their dwellings, and of some coronation 
scenes. These are well reproduced. Quaint feats of 
ancient writing-masters are shown by J. D. Symon. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 53 


THE CULT OF THE MUSCLE. 
A New ORGAN FOR THE STRONG ARM. 

THE strong man has hitherto been inarticulate. 
Cesar indeed wrote his “ Commentaries,” and Napoleon 
had a bitter tongue, but by tradition the great gods of 
physical strength have hitherto been sparing of their 
words. It is true that the heroes of the prize-ring have 
been known to grant audiences to the reporters of evening 
newspapers, in which they have distinguished themselves 
more by vigour than by modesty, but prizefighters nowa- 
days are “men of science,” not merely vulgar men of 
strength, and therefore their occasional outbursts make 
no exception to the general rule. “ His tongue was a 
weak point,” says the French novelist of one of the 
greatest of strong men, “ but when he laid his hands upon 
the table they made a great bang.” Now the Strong Man 
of all strong men has made “a great bang” upon the 
editor’s table with a monthly magazine devoted to the 


Apotheosis of the Strong Arm. 

Physical Culture is a magazine of eighty pages, well 
printed and illustrated, enclosed in a tasteful cover, and 
sold at sixpence. It bears the inscription, “ Edited by 
Sandow,” but I doubt whether the editor will have much 
time to spare from his training-schools to devote to his 
editorial functions. The first number is prefaced with a 
portrait of its creator, who sets the ball rolling by asking 
the wide question : 

WHAT IS PHYSICAL CULTURE? 

Mr. Sandow proceeds to answer his own question, first 
by a little genial banter at the expense of those who 
declare that “ physical culchaw is—ah—a thing of rot,” 
and secondly, by declaring that the essence of physical 
culture is that it be not physical at all, but a matter of 
mind and will. He says :— 

In bringing the body to its highest pitch of perfection, 
various moral qualities, the value of which it would be difficult 
to overestimate, must necessarily be brought into play. The 
first essential to success is the power of concentrating the will 
upon the work. Muscles are not developed by muscular action 

one. Physical exertion, however arduous and long continued, 
will not make a man strong, or the day-labourer and the black- 
smith would be the strongest of men. Mechanical and 
desultory exertion will never materially increase a man’s strength. 
He must first learn the great secret, which ought to be no secret 
at all. He must use his mind. He must put his mind, as well 
ashis muscles, into the work. And by exercise and practice 
the will-power is greatly increased, until, in course of time, the 
whole organism is so absolutely under its control, that the 
muscles can be kept in perfect condition even without what, in 
ordinary language, is called ‘‘exercise.” That is to say, that 
without violent exertion, but merely by the exertion of the will, 
the muscles can be exercised almost to any extent. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS AN ATHLETE. 


Mr. Gladstone as an athlete is a thesis which might 
drive any ordinary contributor to despair, for an athlete, 
in the proper sense of the word, Mr. Gladstone never was. 
There is no record that Mr Gladstone ever did anything 
athletic at school, and in his school days athleticism was 
by no means such a necessary part of a boy’s training as 
itis nowadays. At Oxford he went in for sculling in com- 
pany with Arthur Hallam, and was one of the most proficient 
ofwalkers. Riding and shooting were his recreations at a 
later time, but neither of these can properly be considered 
as 1 form of athleticism. Mr. Gladstone’s theory that 
change of work was the best of rests perhaps best explains 
his abstention from the more popular forms of recreation. 


The following is an interesting example of his theory that 
varied work is the best antidote of weariness :— 

There was a road leading out of London on which more 
horses died than on any other. Inquiry revealed the fact that 
it was perfectly level. Consequently in travelling over it the 
horses used only one set of muscles. 

CRICKET AS A SPORT. 

Mr. Edwin Pugh contributes an article on “ Cricket as 
a Sport,” which is fuller of generalities than of practical 
advice, but it contains an interesting parallel between 
cricket and football which will probably awaken retorts 
from the advocates of the winter sport. Football, says 
Mr. Pugh, is a fiercer game, and more provocative of the 
passions ; it does not teach that stoic attitude to failure, 
that perseverance, which cricket teaches. The individual 
footballer may partially redeem a failure, may smudge 
it from remembrance by subsequent brilliancy—the 
cricketer never. Football is also a parvenu game, says 
Mr. Pugh, and lacks the traditional claims which cricket 
has upon us. 

THE SKIRT DANCE. 

Mr. Arthur H. Girdlestone writes on “The Skirt 
Dance and Its Inventor,” Mr. John D’Auban. His 
article is illustrated by various sketches of young lady 
neophytes in more or less graceful attitudes. Mr. Girdle- 
stone says, skirt-dancing has become for the time the 
national dance of the English people. The aspirant first 
begins by practising for adaptability and suppleness :— 

From exercises the pupil passes, in due course, to steps. At 
first, as indeed in many of the exercises, she cannot rely solely 
on herself, but has to resort to adventitious means to her end. 
For this purpose the chair of every-day life comes in handy. It 
supplies the support which would otherwise only be attainable, 
in a somewhat different sense, by balance ; and balance, though 
of the essence of the dancer’s art, is not learnt in a day, or even 
in weeks, 

EXERCISE AND HEALTH. 

Dr. Yorke-Davies writes on “‘ Exercise in Relation to 
Health.” Exercise, says Dr. Davies, is an absolute 
necessity, less in itself than on account of the lives which 
most men lead. A sedentary man, if he knew what to 
eat and drink, might enjoy very fair health. But he 
seldom knows what to eat and drink, and it is here that 
exercise becomes of paramount importance. With regard 
to the amount of exercise that should be taken by an adult 
man or woman, Dr. Davies says :— 

Under ordinary circumstances six miles a day of walking 
exercise would be a sufficient amount, or twelve miles of horse 
riding, or—in bicycling—a little more would be its equivalent. 
The chief point is that it should be kept up daily, and gradually 
increased to an amount that can be done with perfect ease, over- 
fatigue being carefully avoided. The amount of food should 
also be increased in proportion to the amount of exercise taken. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“ Cantab ” contributes an interesting article on “ Row- 
ing and Physical Culture,” in which he gives some idea 
of the relationship of strength to rowing-skill. Mr. T. F. 
Dale writes on “ Training for Polo.” There is a very 
good short story by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, and another by 
Mr. Alfred Hurry. But the most important part of the 
magazine, like a woman’s letter, is left to the end. This 
is a Physical Culture Competition for the most perfectly 
developed men in the United Kingdom. The competi- 
tion is to be held at five towns in England, four in 
Scotland, two in Ireland, and one in Wales. The prizes 
are statuettes of Mr. Sandow in gold and silver, and goid 
and silver medals for consolation prizes. This competition 
is open to subscribers for six months. 











THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE April number of the Australasian Review of 
Reviews, which is the last to hand before going to press, 
contains the final article by Prince Ranjitsinhji upon the 
defeat of the English team. It is always unpleasant 
work trying to explain away a beating, but Prince Ranji 
does his task frankly and well. There are many reasons 
for the severity of our beating, but the chief reason is that 
the Australian teams are better players than our men. 
To his article a table is appended, showing the aggregate 
runs and bowling averages :— 


Nearly 12,000 runs were scored in the matches we summarise, 
the English average being 33.39, the Australian average 37.9. 
The average per wicket for the batsmen of New South Wales, 
it is to be noted, is 40.89; that of South Australia is 43.16. 
The English bowlers, again, paid an average price of 37.94 
runs for every wicket they took ; Australian bowlers captured 
the English wickets, on the other hand, for an average of 
32.19 runs. 

There are two special articles devoted to the mining 
troubles in Western Australia, the first setting forth the 
case for the miners, and the second for the Government. 
The latter is in the shape of an interview with Mr. 
Wittennoom, who is Minister of Mines in Western 
Australia. In the Chronique of the Colonies Mr. Fitchett 
devotes a good deal of space to the consideration of the 
question of federation. At the time he was writing the 
vote had not been taken, but he says he feared that the 
Bill would be defeated, and that the colonies would drift 
farther apart. It is possible that New South Wales and 
Queensland will federate by themselves, leaving the other 
colonies to form a southern confederation, but let us hope 
that this is too gloomy a picture. 

New Zealand has been celebrating a jubilee of her 
own with great success. Mr. Fitchett says :— 

On March 23rd, 1848, the John Wickcliffe dropped anchor in 
what is now known as Otago Harbour, with ninety-seven 
immigrants on board; and on April 15th the Philip Laing, 
with 247 immigrants on board, dropped,anchor in the same bay. 
This was the beginning of what is now the great and flourishing 
province of Otago, and the jubilee of the event has been 
celebrated during the month in Dunedin with much natural 
pride and enthusiasm. 

The jubilee rejoicings at Otago had many picturesque elements. 
The first settlers were devout and serious-minded folk, and 
when the Philip Laing sailed from Greenock it was to the sound 
of an uplifted hymn—Doddridge’s noble hymn, beginning :— 

O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, 
Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led, 
The jubilee rejoicings preserved the same religious note. Their 
chief feature was the services in the various churches on Sunday, 
and at Knox Church the Governor, Lord Ranfurly, was present, 
and the same fine hymn was sung, many of the congregation 
being the children of the men and women who, fifty years 
before, as they started on their voyage, had spread their sails to 
the same cadences, The crowds in Dunedin during Comme- 
moration Week were immense. 

New Zealand has so long been regarded as the foremost 
of the progressive communities that speak the English 
tongue that it is disappointing to know that it is infected 
with the same malady which plagues so many American 
cities. Mr. Fitchett says :— 

A Royal Commission is inquiring into the administration of 
the New Zealand police. The published evidence goes to prove 
that political influence has been exercised in police matters in a 
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way to injure the discipline of the force and lower its effectiveness, 
Thus, Inspector Brohan gaye evidence that many of the New 
Zealand police ‘‘had no sense of duty and no spirit of obedi- 
ence” ; they knew that promotion was to be won, or convenient 


transfers secured, not by merit, but ‘‘ by political influence.” In § 
New Zealand the police enjoy the franchise, and this, Inspector 7 


Brohan declares, has proved a very mischievous luxury: ‘It 
had made politicians of the men” ; and, apparently, where the 
politician begins the useful policeman ends. 

a Sod 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


As was to be anticipated, the American Review of 
Reviews is more a review of the war than anything else, 
Almost the whole of the editorial survey of the Progress 
of the World is devoted to a narrative of the campaign 
in the Philippines and in Cuba, The first place among 
the special articles is devoted to a glowingly eulogistic 
character sketch of Lieutenant Hobson, who scuttled the 
Merrimac in the harbour of Santiago. 
by a copiously illustrated description of Porto Rico as it 
is to-day. The article is from the pen of Mr. Emerson, 
the special correspondent of Frank Leslie’s newspaper, 
who, at imminent risk of his life, traversed the whole of 
Porto Rico from end to end since the outbreak of the 
war. Another article bearing upon the war is a paper 
describing the new taxes which have been levied to meet 
the expenses of the campaign, from which I make quota- 
tion elsewhere. 
the history of the war, the chief place in which is given 
to the pictures of the American caricaturist, whose delight 
it is to portray the United States as a cat. The Spanish 
caricaturists always represent Uncle Sam as a porker. 
The other special article is devoted to a description of 


the exhibition at Omaha, which has just been opened in © 


the West of America. The illustrations of the exhibition 
buildings demonstrate one thing very clearly, and that is 
that for years to come all exhibitions will go to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago for their models. 

—_ 02 — 


THE REVUE DES REVUES. 


A FULL half of the Revue des Revues this month is 
taken up with the Symposium on the Spirit of French 
Literature, from which I have quoted at length elsewhere. 
The other articles do not call for special notice, dealing 
without exception with matters of art and literature. The 
subject of the series of Literary Movements Abroad is 
this month “ Modern Literature in Japan.” It is written 
by Dr. A. de Banzemont, who writes from Tokio. 
Literature in Japan is not a paying profession. A novel 
of three hundred pages is worth no more than three 
pounds to a Japanese editor, but this, says Dr. de 
Banzemont, by no means prevents the cultivation of 
fiction, of which there is a great number of writers. A 
Japanese editor. who receives five pounds a month is 
envied by his brethren, while outside the capital of the 
Empire the press has practically no life. Dr. de Banze- 
mont treats briefly of the most famous novelists, drama- 
tists, and essayists of modern Japan. M. Michel Colvins 
contributes an amusing sketch in dialogue. M. Henri 
Frantz writes on Decorative Art at the Salon of 1898. 
There is an article on the Swedish Literature of Our Day 
by M. Jacques de Coussanges, who passes in review the 
works of the most eminent writers of the northern kingdom, 
and indicates the tendencies of their writings which he 
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considers are characterised by classical and cosmopolitan 
culture, a love of the marvellous, and capacity for moving 
in the metaphysical world. 

leans 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BESIDES the articles relating to subjects of contem- 
rary political and social interest, which are noticed 
elsewhere, the Mineteenth Century for June has some 
interesting articles of a miscellaneous nature. 


RURAL EDUCATION. 


Sir Edmund Verney writes as usual with a light hand 
but with deep sympathetic appreciation concerning the 
need for cultivating the eye and stimulating the intelli- 
gence of our rural population. In the course of his article 
he refers to a library the existence of which will be 
unknown to most of our readers :— 

Huddled away in several poky little rooms at the top of 
43 Parliament Street, Westminster, is a priceless little library, 
unique in this country ; it is a collection of almost every known 
work on education published in England or abroad, which can 
serve towards the solution of the pressing educational problems 
of the day; a new catalogue has just been completed, and the 
books may be freely consulted by any one interested in education ; 
the visitor will find a gracious librarian who will do her best to 
make her treasures available; but there is no suitable accom- 
modation for readers. The very existence of this library can be 
known to but very few, and in some way its resources ought 
to be made widely available. From time to time its fresh 
acquisitions might be’made known. It might organise a lending 
department to supply educational works to country school- 
masters and school managers. There can be no desire to hoard 
in miserly secrecy this valuable collection, which is in the care 
of Mr. M. E. Sadler, the director. 

A SHORT WAY WITH HERETICS. 

Canon Wood, writing on “The Just Punishment of 
Heretics,” describes the views of Alfonso de Castro, the 
Confessor and Chaplain of Philip of Spain, who has 
erroneously been believed to have deprecated the burning 
of heretics. He published a treatise on “ Heresies,” from 
which Canon Wood makes some extracts :— 


“Heretics” (he says) ‘fought to be put to death now. Tf this 
be bloody and extreme, I am content to be so counted with the 


| Holy Ghost”! What wonder, then, that De Castro in his day 
© should lay down as indubitable that heretics ought to be 
» punished me erg ‘*by the sword of the executioner, or by fire, 
» or in any ot 


ver way”? ‘The kind of death,” he says, ‘ does 
not matter.” No particular manner of death [he tells us] is 
prescribed by the civil or imperial law. In Flanders and other 
oo of Lower Germany, when I was there ten years ago, I saw 
etics put to death by beheading. In Gueldres, their feet and 
hands tied, they were thrown alive into a river. In the same 
way, as I heard from many eye-witnesses, a well-known 
Lutheran was punished, by the order of Margaret, the Emperor's 
aunt, At Bruzes, I was told by many who had witnessed it, it 
was the custom to plunge them alive into boiling oil. When I 
was there, however, they were only beheaded. In other parts of 
Christendom with which I am acquainted it is the established 
custom to burn them, as I have seen done in France, especially 
at Paris, and in Spain, and I think this has always been the 

custom in Italy. 

MOHAMMEDAN INFLUENCE IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

Canon Robinson, writing on “ Civilisation in the Western 
Soudan,” gives an interesting account of the town of 
Kano, situated seven hundred miles from the Gold Coast 
and sixteen hundred from Khartoum. Kanois the capital 
of the Haussa race, with a larger population than that of 
any other African town but one. The average daily 
attendance in the Kano market place is 30,000, and it 
a distinct civilisation and literature of its own. The 
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Haussas are Mohammedans, but Canon Robinson, as 
the result of his examination of the facts, does not think 
that the influence of Islam has been one of the causes 
which have contributed to their civilisation :— 

So far as the existing evidence goes, it seems very doubtful 
indeed whether the Haussas owe anything at all to the influence 
of Mohammedanism for the striking degree of civilisation which 
they have already attained. Nor is it at all likely that it will 
do in the future what it has failed todo in the past. The ré/e 
of Mohammedanism in the Central Soudan is, indeed, played 
out. Whatever benefits its presence has conferred upon some of 
the pagan tribes on the western border of the Soudan, the 
Haussa p2ople.owe little or nothing to its influence. 

THE COAL SUPPLY OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor, writing on this subject, ciphers 
up that the world yields every year 574; million tons of 
coal, 217 millions of which represent the output of the 
British Empire. Of that total. we only sell 37 million 
tons to the foreigner. The coal output of the United 
States in 1890 was 169 million tons. The Empire and 
the Republic, therefore, between them represent 387 
million out of 574 million tons, the whole output of’ the 
world. Germany is the third coal power, but her output 
is under 80 million tons. No other power exceeds 40 
million tons, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Herbert Paul, in his “ Art of Letter-Writing,” takes 
Lord Byron’s letters as the text for a discursive disserta- 
tion full of charming literary gossip on the art of letter- 
writing and personalities of letter-writers. Mr. Claude 
Phillips writes on the French Salons. Mr. Stanley 
Young writes on Cyrano de Bergerac, a writer who has 
also attracted attention in another magazine. Mr. Hadden 
writes on what he calls “ The Wagner Mania.” 


= 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

THE Century for July opens with a capital short story, 
“ By Order of the Admiral.” Mabel Todd describes, with 
the aid of photographs, the Ainos of Japan. The two 
most interesting papers of general interest, however, are 
Mr. H. D. Ward’s stirring stories of the heroism that was 
so frequently displayed by the fisherfolk of the New 
England coast. We have only the first section of his 
paper, which appears under the title of “ Heroes of the 
Deep.” The other paper is a composite one written by 
two ex-Confederate officers. The first describes the 
cruise of the Za//ahassee, a Confederate corsair which 
picked up American ships off the harbour of New York, 
and the other describes the cruise of the Florida. Both 
these vessels were small, only about seven hundred tons. 
There is a brief paper describing an interview with 
Sienkiewicz, the author of “Quo Vadis?” a book, the 
popularity of which is far greater in the United States 
than in Great Britain. He is at present engaged in 
writing a story—‘ Knights of the Cross.” Mr. Bigelow’s 
“Ten Years with Kaiser William” is noticed elsewhere. 
Mr. Bryce contributes an enlarged edition of his address 
on “ Equality,” which he recently delivered before the 
Municipal Society at Glasgow. Mr. Bryce thinks the 
problem which now lies before the world is to discover how 
the political equality which has now been achieved can be 
made to bear wholesome fruits, and how can it be made 
to better the condition of the masses without attempting 
to violate the laws of human nature. In the distinctively 
artistic papers Romney is the subject, illustrated by 
Timothy Cole’s engravings, and Elisabeth W. Champney 
describes “ Modern Dutch Painters.” There is the usual 
quantum of verse and fiction. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE articles bearing on current topics are noticed 
elsewhere. The July Contemporary is a very good 
number, and well up to date. 

FRANCE AS SHE IS AND WILL BE. 

Madame Darmesteter reviews Mr. Bodley’s book. 
As an observer of things as they are, she thinks very 
highly of Mr. Bodley, but she would not give a brass 
farthing for his predictions as to the course things are 
likely to take. She says :-— 

If the course of history should falsify every one of Mr. 
Bodley’s predictions (and this we are fairly sure will be the 
case), his ae may still be read as a singularly accurate record 
of France as it strikes an intelligent contemporary in the tenth 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Bodley thinks that the centralised administration 
of France will inevitably before long get itself fitted with 
a military dictator. Madame Darmesteter, on the con- 
trary, thinks it is much more likely that the administration 
will be decentralised. Her prophecy is that— 

France will again awake to a sense of political responsibility. 
The commune will become a school of energy, a centre of 
civic education. 

The most interesting passage in her review is that in 
which she emphatically confirms Mr. Bodley’s testimony 
as to the superiority of the average Frenchman, from the 
point of view of intelligence, over the men of other 
countries :— 

I myself have often been struck with this as I discussed the 

uestion of Korea with a Parisian gasfitter, or planned out 

zesar’s battles with a small farmer in Provence, or learned the 
little I know of volcanic geology from bloused peasants in 
Auvergne. In addition to this fund of information (which pene- 
trates as deep, it may be, in Scotland), the national capacity for 
philosophical ideas—for des idées générales—makes the French- 
man of the lower class approach his social betters more nearly 
on the intellectual side than the inferior members of any other 
European nation can come into contact with their aristocracy. 
Nor is this wide diffusion of intelligence that which Mr. Bodley 
praises most in the people he so often criticises: ‘‘In their 
private and domestic capacity there are no people in the world 
so devoted and considerate to one another. In the relations of 
the human race which concern the home and the family they set 
an example to us. Industry, thrift, family sentiment, artistic 
instinct, cultivation of the soil, cheerful performance of patriotic 
duty, and collaboration of woman in the plan of life,” in these 
Mr. Bodley finds the secret of the grace, the charm, the 
prosperity of France. He is right. 

THE FIRST AND WORST OF ANARCHIST APOSTLES. 

Vernon Lee, writing on “Gospels of Anarchy,” incident- 
ally refers to the writings of Max Stirner, whose real 
name was Caspar Schmidt, the earliest and least read of 
anarchist writers, who died in 1856. She thus describes 
his teaching :— 

Max Stirner builds up his system—for his hatred of system is 
expressed in elaborately systematic form—upon the notion that 
the Geist, the intellect which forms conceptions, is a colossal 
cheat for ever robbing the individual of its due, and marring 
life by imaginary obstacles ; a wicked sort of Archimago, whose 
age wage duty, ideal, vocation, aim, law, formula, can 

described only by the untranslatable German word Sfuk, a 
decidedly undignified haunting by bogies. Against this kingdom 
of delusion the human individual—der Einszige—has been, since 
the beginning of time, slowly and painfully fighting his way ; 
never attaining to any kind of freedom, but merely exchanging 
one form of slavery for another, slavery to the religious delusion 
for slavery to the metaphysic delusion, slavery to divine right 
for slavery to civic liberty; slavery to dogma, commandment, 
heaven and hell, for slavery to sentiment, humanity, progress 
—all equally mere words, conceits, figments, by which the 
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wretched individual has allowed himself to be coerced an]! 

martyrised ; the wretched individual who alone is areality. This 7 

is the darkest, if not the deepest, pit of anarchical thouzht. , 
THE RELIGION OF MR. WATTS’S PICTURES. 

Mr. Wilfrid Richmond, writing on this subject, says ;~ | 
” Art, in so far as it is religious, shows us just how much of 
its religion the national consciousness has really made its own, 
Mr. Watts seems to have made it the purpose of his religious 7 
art to express the demand which the English mind makes of the 7 
Gospel which claims our allegiance and belief. Re 

Nothing is more impressive, more inspiring in Mr. Watts’ © 
pictures than his sens: of*the vastness of the Divine element in | 
life, its penetrative presence, the mighty grip with which it 
holds the world. 

Mr. Richmond briefly describes some notable charac- | 
teristics of Mr. Watts’s paintings, and declares that it is 7 
in the picture, “She Shall be Called Woman,” we have 7 
the most conspicuous manifestation of the power of his} 
mission :— “ 

The story of sin, told with unfaltering truth in the pictures on 
either hand, is dominated by the presentment of the majestic 7 
power of the creative word of love, the power that cannot fail, | 
the word that will not return unto Him void, but will accom. 
plish that which He wills and prosper in the thing whereto He 7 
sent it. 4 

THE REPORT OF THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 


The Rev. Arnold Foster makes the Report of the} 
Opium Commission the object of a sweeping condemna-}) 
tion. He charges the Commissioners-with almost every [7 
fault that such a body could commit, and declares that 
“evidence favourable to the use of opium was the only 
evidence that the Commissioners seriously considered.” 
Mr. Foster challenges Sir Henry Fowler to declare 
that— 
in the whole course of his Parliamentary experience he has ever 
known a Report presented to Parliament which was, in parts at J 
least, so entirely in the teeth of the evidence which had been | 
submitted to the Commissioners. ; 

After running over the heads of the indictment, fF 
Mr. Foster declares :— 

I desire nothing more than that the whole China evidence [7 
with the statements of the Royal Commissioners relating thereto [7 
might be submitted to a Commission of three of her Majesty's 
judges, and that they might issue a report on the subject. 


In his opinion the ruin of China, which in the last year F 
or two has so startled the world, is due more than any- f 
thing else to opium. The Chinese buy less from India 
but they consume more :— " 

In the year 1879-80 the net opium revenue of India was 
48,251,670. In the year 1895-96 it was £3,159,400. ‘This 
shrinkage is mainly due to the fact that in recent years, as the 
demoralisation of the Chinese nation through opium has pro- [7 
ceeded, the practice of cultivating opium for themselves, on the }) 
part of the Chinese people, has enormously increased. : 


“THE greatest problem to be settled in the war ” is, 
according to Mr. H. W. Wilson, in the July Pal/ Mall 
Magazine, to find out whether “the military qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon have declined under the depressing 
burden of civilisation.” If the Americans show any lack 
of courage or seamanship, then England will be attacked 
by her enemies. By the time Mr. Wilson gets to the end 
of his article, news from the seat of the war has led him 
to conclude that the problem is being settled in our favour. 
In the same number the Countess of Bradford describes 
Castle Bromwich, and Angus Sinclair concludes his f 
sketch of the evolution of comfort in railway travelling, 
with an account of American progress in this direction. 
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+ ¢..1. * THE-WESTMINSTER REVIEW. | 
THe Westminster Review for July opens with an 
eloquent: paper of “ Thoughts on the Passing of Glad- 
stone,” from which quotation will be found in another 
e. 
\'SPANISH-AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

A writer signing himself Laniger D. Kocen, apparently 
‘4 British resident in Mexico, writes on “ Mexico and the 
Hispano-American Conflict.” His paper is brief, but it 
contains a good deal of interesting matter. He says 
that the Spaniard, both in Europe and in America, 
respects, if he does not love the Englishman, whereas his 
Sentiment towards the Americans is one of hatred 
mingled with supreme contempt. He despises the 
Yankees as a collection of the dregs of the world. The 
Mexicans have never forgiven the conquest of Texas and 
California, nor does the Spanish Mexican get on well 
with the American business men who have camped in 
the country for the purpose of making their fortunes. 
The Mexicans showed no. sympathy with the Cubans, 
and to-day the Spanish-Americans, both in Central and 
in Southern America, are all for Spain against the 
United States. Mr. Kocen says :— 

_. The countries south of the Rio Grande see, or pretend to see, 
in this and in the general attitude of their powerful neighbour 
to the north an aggressiveness and a desire for the acquisition of 
territory which fill them with alarm. Whether there be any 
foundation for such an hypothesis is very doubtful. As far as 
conquest, other than commercial, is concerned, the Americans 
are probably satisfied, and their conscience by this time eased in 
their acquisition of the half of Mexico half a century ago. 

ENGLAND’S DEPENDENCE ON RUSSIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Major Deykin, in a paper on “ The Critical Position of 

England,” calls attention to the fact that Russia and the 
United States have only to make an alliance against 
Great Britain to have us at their mercy, and that without 
firing a shot :— 
* That we are the wealthiest and the strongest country at the 
present moment in the world, particularly at sea, no one will 
deny ; but, with only about three months’ supply of food before 
ls, and living, as it were, from hand to mouth, we should be in 
a state of starvation in three months, if any untoward event were 
to happen to our fleet, so as to prevent free importation of 
food into this country. In case of war this might even happen 
without a single engagement on the sea, if Russia and the 
[United States agreed to stop supplies, and simply starve us 
into submission, as the Parisians were forced to surrender by 
the blockade of the German armies in 1870-71. 

In 1896 the United Kingdom imported 23,431,000 quarters 
of bread-stuffs, and produced only 4,325,000 quarters. Of these 
-imports, Russia and the United States produced about 19, 160,000 

uarters, leaving only 4,271,000 quarters of her imports free 

om the control of these two Powers, who, as above stated, are 
not particularly friendly towards us. 
A SINISTER SUGGESTION. 

Mr. E. Pratt, in a paper on India and England, makes 
a suggestion as to a possible source of corruption in 
English public life, for which I trust there is no foundation. 
The paragraph to which I refer is as follows :— 

May I venture to suggest to Mr. Bhownaggree, the Indian 
aie who, in the absence presumably of a qualified 

nglishman, represents North-East Bethnal Green in the present 
Parliament, that he might do useful work in preparing the pub- 
_lic mind for such a possible catastrophe by moving for a Parlia- 
mentary Committee to inquire into the history of the constitution 
and the resources of the election fund of each of our political 

iés, with a view to ascertain to what extent each fund has 
and has influential support in the bureaucracy of India ; 
whether there be a possible connection between the extent of 
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their support and the distribution of rewards-and honours in 
India and the India Office, or a connection between such sup- 
rt and the condonation of offences committed by those who 
ave been decorated, betitled, and honoured. If the public 
must have a surprise, they had better have at once a small one 
rather than apathetically await a greater surprise in the shape of 
a catastrophe. 
A NEW FIELD FOR THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 

The writer whose familiar signature, “ Ignota,” is 
appended to the article on “ The Part of Women in Local 
Administration,” gives the Primrose League a friendly hint 
as to the urgent necessity for the extension of its activities 
to the fieid of local administration. There are now nearly a 
thousand women elected on Boards of Guardians. There 
are only three counties in which no women have been 
elected as Guardians, and in several boards there are as 
many as ten women chosen by the ratepayers to super- 
intend the administration of Poor Law Relief. “ Ignota” 
says :— 

One fact stands out very remarkably—the great number of 
women Liberals, especially of members or officials of Women’s 
Liberal Associations, who are doing active work as Poor-Law 
Guardians. The reason for this is very simple. In each such 
case the woman nominated has behind her a strong body of 
organised workers and the sympathy of many other women. 
Seeing how much has been done by the Women’s Liberal 
organisations in this respect, with their membership of less than 
one hundred thousand, it appears a real misfortune to local 
administration that the Primrose League, with its membership of 
a million and a half, should be precluded by its very constitution 
from rendering public service of this kind. Of course some 
Conservative women are also active workers in this direction. 
The lack is that of organised effort. 

In surveying the field of women’s work in local adminis- 
tration, “ Ignota ” chronicles the triumph by a local board 
of guardians as to the right of women to act as relieving 
officers :— 

The Oswestry Board of Guardians has distinguished itself by 
making such an appointment, which the President of the Local 
Government Board, Mr. Chaplin, did his best to compel them 
to quash. The guardians were, however, so fully convinced of 
the superior qualifications for the purpose of the lady of their 
selection that they refused to set aside the appointment, in which 
the Local Government Board, which had apparently been seeking 
to exceed its powers, at last reluctantly acquiesced. 

Mr. Edmond Wilson, replying to Professor Mahaffy on 
Modern Education, protests against the notion that the 
proper university course in the nineteenth century should 
be limited to those subjects which were sufficient for a 
priest in the fourteenth. The proper university course 
ought to include everything which a woman should know. 
There is a review of Zola’s “ Paris,” and an article by 
Isabel Foard, pleading for a more scientific system of 
dealing with criminals and dipsomaniacs, while the series 
of erudite articles on “ Signs of the Cross” is prolonged 
for yet one more chapter. 

BABB BL LLL II I I IT 

EATING FISH ALIVE.—We have been accustomed by 
our German kinsfolk to the idea of eating raw herring, 
but that fish is eaten not only uncooked but actually alive 
is news one hardly expects to hear from any scene of 
modern Civilisation. Yet this is what we are told by the 

Hon. A. Herbert in his lively sketch in the July Bad- 
minton of Fire-fishing on the Italian Riviera :— 

The octopus is not infrequently captured while on these 

excursions, and if he is not an octopus of too portly a person, is 
immediately eaten by his captor. The Italians are very fond 


of eating fish literally alive. It is a frequent, and far from an 
appetising sight to see a fish disappear slowly struggling 
energetically like a worm that is taken. by a bird. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tu, Fortnightly Review for July is a good number, 
quite up to its usual average. Besides the articles 
noticed elsewhere which bear upon the current questions 
of the day, there are many others of miscellaneous 
interest. 


THE WOMEN’S FACTORY DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. H. J. Tennant brings a very serious accusation 
against the Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
who, she says, has practically sacrificed the efficiency of 
the Women’s Factory Department to a few pig-headed 
factory inspectors. When Mr. Asquith comes back to 
the Home Office, say in two years’ time, it is to be hoped 
he will promptly dismiss the inspectors to whose disloyalty 
and pee sven Sir Matthew White Ridley has capitu- 
lated. Mrs. Tennant says that, as a result of the jealousy 
of a few male inspectors— 

My successor was appointed to an office of altered title and 
reduced power ; the powers, too, of the general staff of women 
inspectors were reduced. Efficient administration, the authority 
and usefulness of the women inspectors, the dignity of the entire 
Department,‘ are sacrificed to secure the co-operation of a few 
recalcitrant inspectors. But it is not secured. 


SOME NOTABLE FKENCHWOMEN. 


Mdlle. Yetta Blaze de Bury writes very pleasantly 
concerning “ French Women in French Industry.” She 
selects four who are types of the modern French women, 
who are to the front in industry and commerce in France. 
The first place she naturally assigns to Madame Boucicaut, 
who was the virtual founder of the great wholesale house 
of Bon Marché. After the death of her husband she 
undertook the direction of the whole business, and it 
was under her management that the annual turnover 
amounted to £6,000,000 sterling, and the annual profit 
to £32,000. The second is Caroline Reboux, queen of 
the milliners, who employs one hundred and fifty work- 
women. Every season each of her sixteen apprentices 
and workers is given a week in which to invent a new 
bonnet. Madame Reboux has been appointed to repre- 
sent Parisian commerce at the Exhibition of 1900. Her 
third example is Madame Bernet, who is supreme in the 
world of feathers ; and her fourth, Madame Dumas, who 
deals in wall-papers. It is notable that in all cases these 
women have established the principle of a partnership of 

rofits with their leading hands. Madame Reboux, for 
instance, divides one-half the total profits with the head 
cashier, the forewoman, the directress of the workroom, 
and the head manager. Mdlle. de Bury lays stress on 
the fact that none of these women were driven to business 
by ambition, but by a desire to provide for their relatives, 
and she insists upon— 
the order, clearness, and precision with which each of the 
above-mentioned women can, at 4 moment’s notice, find the 
wished-for model, lay her hand on the needed pattern. The 
second point which interests and edifies the visitor is the infinite 
tenderness which seems to emanate from the entire staff. 


GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Mr. W. Knox Johnson devotes twenty pages to an 
enthusiastic description of Leopardi, whom he describes 
as a great and weary soul with a Christian heart and a 
pagan head, who deserves to rank as one of the great 
intellects of our century. Mr. Johnson repudiates the 
idea that he should be classed with the Byrons, De 
Mussets, and other exponents of the sadness of the age. 
He represents not the sadness of satiety, but the sadness 
of thought. He is a master of language worthy to be 


Tue Review or Reviews. 


a whole, to the facts of life. The world of literature is a 
democracy, and to the majority the sad wisdom of Leopardi 
will remain foolishness : men 
beauty of his interpretation ; 


touches it scathes like fire. 
THE DISSOLVING EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 

Mr. Francis W. Hirst discusses the parlous state of the 
Austrian Empire from the point of view of one who is 
German rather than Slav in sympathy. He insists 
strongly upon the need of a single language, and main- 
tains that everything will go to pieces if the ambitions 
of the smaller nationalities are gratified. He says their 
grievances are real, but their expectations are greater 
than their capacity :-— 


They are strong enough to endanger the Empire ; not strong ES 


enough to protect themselves when they have shattered the 
present structure. Loyal supporters of the dynasty must look 
at the past with regret, at the present with dismay, and at the 
future with an apprehension bordering on despair. Neverthe- 
less, there is still a possibility of better things, if real Parlia- 
mentary Government can be substituted for the present sham 
cunstitutionalism, and if a reform of the franchise should awake 
in a dormant democracy something like the Liberalism which 
saved England in the thirties and forties. 
CAN WE HOLD OUR OWN AT SEA? 

The Hon. T. A. Brassey, in an article suggested by 
Mr. H. W. Wilson’s paper on this subject, comes to the 
conclusion that we can, for the moment, fairly well hold 
our own against three Powers, but in the future it is 
doubtful :— 

Are the unaided resources of the United Kingdom sufficient 
to maintain a Navy equal to a combination of those of the three 
greatest Powers in the world? We can build against any two 
Powers, but it is to be feared that we cannot continue to build 
for any length of time against three. In the future, when 
Canada, Australia and South Africa are able to bear their fair 
share of Imperial burdens, the resources of the British Empire 
should be equal to the task. Meanwhile, the advance of the 
United States as a naval Power is an encouraging feature in the 
situation. 

THE STATE AND THE THEATRE, 


Sir Henry Irving publishes a lecture, which he delivered 
at Cambridge on June 15th, on the Theatre and its Rela- 
tions to the State. He deals very much in generalities, 
and the gist of what he says is summed up in the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

- The State should exercise an influence, ranging between control 
and aid, on all matters which have an indirect, as well as those 
having a direct, bearing on its welfare and its progress; it 
should be even jealously mindful for the true good of those 
institutions which have power to touch the hearts of the 
people—to hold their sentiments, to awake and stimulate their 
imagination ; and so to aid in turning lofty thoughts into acts 
of equal worth. In this category the Theatre is an item of vast 
potentialities—a natural evolution of the needs and thoughts and 
wishes of the people—an institution which has progressed for 
good unaided by the State, and which in future should distinctly 
be in some degree encouraged by the State or by municipalities. 
How exactly this is to be accomplished remains to be seen. 

FREE TRADE AND CHEAP SUGAR. 

Mr. Charles F. Parker pleads strongly in favour of 
Great Britain adopting the countervailing duty system as 
a method of beating down the bounties, which if they 
were done away with would increase the cost of sugar 
twenty-five shillings a ton. 


named with Dante and Milton ; and if we ask why it is a 
that he is so little known, Mr. Johnson replies :-— 


The answer must be sought in the reyes of his ideas, as 
or 


o to him, and will go, for the 
ew only will go to him to be | 
calmed, or comforted, or sustained. He himself, with his entire 
freedom from illusions, knew that this was so. His irony has _ 
not been surpassed : it is cold, precise, terrible, and whatever it 
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THe REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


“"PHE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
’ ExcEPTING the triple Chronique, and the editor’s 
article upon “The Military Terror in France,” there is 
not much calling for special mention in the July number 


of the National. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ MAINE.” 


Mr. H. W. Wilson discusses the evidence as to the 
causes which led to the loss of the Maine, and sums up in 
favour of the theory that the ship was blown up by a mine 
purposely laid down in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the ship by the Spanish Government. This, he thinks, 
would have been perfectly justifiable considering that war 
might have broken out at any moment, and it was neces- 
sary for the Spanish Government to be prepared. The 
actual explosion he attributes to the action of some 
unauthorised person who gained access to the shore key 
and Goaivected up the firing battery. 

MR. KENSIT’S CRUSADE. 


The Rev. H. H. Henson is very gloomy as to the out- 
look before the Church of England. He dislikes the 
Bishop of Hereford’s action, and he thinks that as the 
High Church clergy have disavowed promptly and frankly 
the excesses of ritualism, the general body of Churchmen 
should now dissociate themselves, finally and sharply, 
from Mr. Kensit’s methods and ideals. He thinks that 
some effectual restraint must be imposed upon the ritual 
vagaries of the parochial clergy. If the existing anarchy 
is to be perpetuated, the National Church cannot and 
ought not to be maintained. 

IS CRICKET DEGENERATING? 


Mr. H. F. Abel declares that it is, and degenerating 
very badly. The application of the boundary system is, 
he thinks, together with the abuse of the practice net 
system, and the wasting of time, tending to invest the 
game with a drawing-room character, while the rage for 
making an average is entirely destroying the old healthy 
spirit in which every member played for the team, and 
not for himself. Cricket, he thinks, ought to be delivered 
from these cankers, which will destroy the game unless 
they are dealt with vigorously. 

: THE STREET MUSIC QUESTION. 


Mr. H. H. Statham summarises the official reports as 
to the method in which street music is regulated in the 
various countries of the Continent and the cities of 
America. Mr. Statham is all for drastic measures. He 
would legislate on the principle that no unlicensed per- 
former, good or bad, should be allowed in the public 
streets at all. Secondly, that all barrel organs or 
mechanical methods of producing music should be 
peremptorily and entirely stopped ; but he makes other 
suggestions as to how his principles should be carried 
out. He would, however, sacrifice everything to the 
abolition of the barrel organ. 

“THE MILITARY TERROR IN FRANCE.” 

Under this title Mr. L. J. Maxse presents his readers with 
a connected account of the Dreyfus trial. Mr. Maxse 
thinks that the operation of the court-martial, which has 


.deprived M. Joseph Reinach of his rank, constitutes a 


very grave development of the militarysystem. M. Reinach 
is in the Reserve, as are most Frenchmen who are under 
forty-five. He is not in active service, and yet, because 
he offended the military authorities by commenting on 
the Dreyfus case, he is court-martialled, tried 7 camera, 
and dismissed with dishonour from the service. Mr Maxse 
thinks that this is another instance of the way in which 
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. the landmarks of the Republic are being swept away one 


by one. Is France, he asks, drifting into -a military 
terror? That would indeed be a heavy price to pay in 
order that a palpably innocent man may perish on the 
Devil’s Island while the real criminal flaunts it in Paris. 


. 
A CONTRACTOR-GOVERNED COLONY. 

In “The Colonial Chronicle” the editor, referring to 
the extraordinary fashion in which the Legislature of 
Newfoundland has handed over the whole colony to the 
railway contractor Reid, quotes the following extracts 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch, in which, after explain- 
ing that the Home Government is restrained on constitu- 
tional grounds from vetoing the measure, he cannot 
refrain from calling attention to its extraordinary 
nature :— 

Under the contract ‘‘ practically all the Crown lands of any 
value became, with full rights to all minerals, the freehold pro- 
perty of a single individual, the whole of the railways were 
transferred to him, the telegraphs, the postal service, and the 
local sea-communications, as well as the property in the dock 
at St. John’s. Such an abdication by a Government of some of 
its most important functions is without parallel. The Colony is 
divested for ever of any control over, or power of influencing, its 
own development, and of any direct interest in, or direct benefit 
from, that development. It will not even have the guarantee for 
efficiency and improvement afforded by competition, which 
would tend to minimise the danger of leaving such services in 
the hands of private individuals.” 


+ 


The Cornhill Magazine. 

In the Cornhill for July Mr. Fitchett describes 
Wellington’s victory at Salamanca in a paper which of 
necessity relies chiefly upon Napier’s narrative as‘ the 
source of information. The anniversary article is devoted 
to the Anti-Facobin, the last number of which appeared 
on the 9th of July, 1796. The rest of the number is 
devoted chiefly to fiction and to “The Etchingham 
Letters,” which appear to be written by the author of the 
diary that used to be such a feature of the Cornhill. 
Mr. Baring-Gould writes a short story, and Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, in a spirited paper, describes the last rally of 
the Crusaders in the fight that cost Christendom Jeru- 
salem. Mr. Garnett Smith has a short paper on Cyrano 
de Bergerac, a French author of the seventeenth century, 
who to some extent may be said to have anticipated 
Swift’s “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and who is very much to the 
fore in the July magazines, 





THE industrial future of Cuba is painted in rosy colours 
by Mr. Wilfrid Skaife in the Engineering Magazine for 
June. He certainly makes out a good case for the 
sugar industry. He says: “While in all the other 
West Indian islands, and, in fact, in nearly all cane 
sugar countries, the industry is in a desperate state, 
warranting special commissioners to inquire into its 
illness and its needs, the Cuban industry has gone ahead 
and prospered under a government which pillaged it 
steadily, in spite of outrageous railroad freights, bad 
shipping facilities, the heart-breaking question of Euro- 
pean bounties, and discrimination to its detriment by 
American buyers.” He will not allow the climate even 
to be maligned. He says: “Yellow fever and very 
bad kinds of malarial fevers certainly exist, as well as 
small-pox, but almost solely in the larger towns, where, 
as has already been stated, the sanitary conditions are 
abominable. In the open country few people are attacked, 
and these few only in the wet season.” 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Scribner's Magazine opens with a few pages written by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, describing his experiences 
on board the Mew York during the bombardment of 
Matanzas.’ He says that he suffered much more from 
the wear and tear of the guns in a quarter of an hour on 
the ew York than he did during two days under fire 
from the Turkish shells in the Greek war. He says that 
the shot seemed to be ripping out the steel sides of the 
ship.’ The thick deck jumped with the concussions and 
vibrated like a suspension bridge when an express train 
thunders across it. It opened and shut and rocked you 
about with invisible waves: The noise was felt, like a 
blow from a base-ball bat. The noise itself stunned and 
shook you. Altogether the bombardment gave Mr. Davis 
the worst shaking up that he ever had before, although he 
once dropped down the elevator shaft of the Zz/e building. 
What it would be if the enemy’s shots had been striking 
the ship Mr. Davis does not like to imagine. Captain 
Mahan gives the first part of a paper in praise of Paul 
Jones the Scotchman, whose exploits under the American 
flag in the Revolutionary war are much better appreciated 
in America than in this country. Paul Jones was born 
on the Solway Firth. He did not settle in America until 
he was twenty-six years of age; and when he joined the 
American forces he was careful to explain that he 
was not in arms as an American. He professed 
himself a citizen of the world, totally unfettered by 
the little mean distinctions which set bounds to 
philanthropy. Alice Catherine Fallows describes at 
much length the lives, studies and amusements of the 
girl undergraduates at Smith’s College. Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge continues the story of the Revolution down to 
the invasion of Georgia. Mr. Wyckoff describes his 
experiences among the Revolutionists of Chicago in 
1892. Mr. Wyckoff made a point of attending various 
fashionable churches in Chicago dressed as a workman 
in order to ascertain what kind of treatment he might 
count upon receiving at the hands of fashionable churches. 
His testimony is that, much to his surprise, he found 
that the spirit of hospitality among the churches of all 
denominations was very hospitable and sincere. Never 
once did he fail of a friendly greeting, and never once 
was he offended by the slightest indication of a patronis- 
ing air on the part of the young men who showed him to 
his seat. The pew-rents, he incidentally learnt, in one of 
the churches varied from fifty pounds near the door to 
three hundred and twenty pounds near the pulpit. 


——19e— 


The Wide World Magazine. 


THE Wide World Magazine continues to supply a 
mass of copiously illustrated and more or less incredible 
narratives of things that have happened. As a boys’ 
magazine it ought to have a great vogue. What with 
stories of sharks, elephants, tigers, and other wild crea- 
tures, it supplies more reading for boys than any other 
magazine on the market. The July number, however, 
contains some papers of more than juvenile interest. 
One is an interview with Dr. Felkin, a friend of General 
Gordon, who describes his journey from Khartoum to the 
source of the Nile. The paper is interesting, for this 
among many other reasons—that it is illustrated by the only 
photograph of Osman Digna ever taken. Mys. Bishop 
contributes several specimens from her copious collection 
of photographs from the Far East, and Mr. Allen, Junr., 
describes, with many photographs, the railway which is 
now being laid down across Siberia. 


. THE NEW CENTURY : REVIEW. 


Mr. EscotTt contributes to the New Century Review , 
for July a brief paper on “ Mr. Gladstone’s Conception of | 


a National Church.” He says the sum and substance 
of his whole teaching and convictions are that it is not 
State officials or State professions which make a nation 
religious, that private and: individual efforts have alone 


saved the National Church from decay, and that the |~ 


Anglican faith and worship embodied in the pious life of ~ 


private citizens might be more prosperous and pure not |~ 
only if, but because, the Church should be made indepen- © 


dent of the State. These are very nearly the isdssima 


verba taken from the private notes of Mr. Gladstone himself. | 


There is a curious article by Mr. Arthur H. Girdlestone 


and J. De Haas concerning “ The International Struggle | 


for Supremacy.” They contend that the world mastery 
within the next fifty years will mean a fight 
between the strongest Teutonic race and the Slavs, 
The crux of the question, they say, lies in the 
decision of the Americans. Will they sacrifice their 
local interest as Americans to their world-wide interests 
as an integral part of the English-speaking race? The 
authors do not venture to prophesy which way the 
Americans will decide. An army doctor re-states the 
old case, for which men of his profession have for the 
last thirty years past been clamouring, for regulation and 
recognition. Mr. E. Jerome Dyer, in a paper entitled 
“Co-operation Among Farmers,” describes the extra- 
ordinary success which has been achieved by the 
Australian farmers in utilising the principle of the 
creamery in order to compete with the butter-makers 
of the home counties. In 1895 the colony of Victoria 
exported to London 1,500 tons of butter to the value of 
£150,000. Mr. Dyer points out the immense superiority 
of the creamery system to that of private dairying, and 
once more repeats in the ears of the British farmers the 
oft-told tale of the way in which the co-operative system 
would enable us to command the market. 
—~ooo—— 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

THE United Service Magazine for July begins a series 
of papers under the general head of “Our Naval Heroes.” 
The idea is to have brief sketches of British naval heroes, 
written as far as possible by their descendants. The 
series opens with a sketch of Admiral Lord Exmouth, 
chiefly famous for the bombardment of Algiers. It is 
written by Mr. Fleetwood H. Pellew. Admiral Colomb 
laboriously endeavours to remove the persistent mis- 
representations which have been made as to the doctrine 
of “The Fleet in Being.” The principle of the fleet in 
being simply means that no admiral will undertake to 
conduct the invasion of this country unless he has a very 
great superiority of naval force. Mr. J. H. Burton dis- 
cusses the endless problem of the type of ship which will 
be found most useful in the navy. An old paymaster 
describes the visit paid to Port Arthur by the British 
fleet as far back as 1860. Mr. C, Pfoundes, writing from 
Kobe, in Japan,.in May, 1898, discusses the future of 
Japan among the Great Powers. The other articles are 
of a technical nature. 





THE chief article in the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
for June is Professor Geikie’s argument, derived from the 
léss or windblown deposits, and remains of Arctic fauna, 
that Central Europe was once covered with tundras or 
Arctic steppes. Mr. Ralph Richardson gives a racy 
résumé of Madame de Bovet’s impressions of her tour in 
Scotland. 
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THE NORTH ‘AMERICAN REVIEW. 
-Tue North American Review for June publishes 
several articles relating to current questions, which are 
dealt with elsewhere. 
A RECORD SUICIDE. 


Mr. F. Foster, in a gossipy anecdotal article entitled 
“Some Aspects of Courage,” describes what may be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable instances of cold- 
blooded, deliberate suicide by torture ever recorded :— 


Somewhere in the late ’7o’s a Russian savant gave a 
proof of what length a rapt intensity of purpose will carry 
amanto. Inorder to make good his theory that a suicide 
may be deliberate and unrepenting, he subjected himself to 
hideous torture ending in death, but under such circumstances 
that he might have relinquished his design at any stage of its 

rogress. He lay on his back upon a bedstead from which he 
fad strip all the clothing, with a lamp placed underneath 
him so that the flame just touched his spine, rising at intervals 
to make notes, which were afterwards published. They show 
acalm spirit of research, and are slightly triumphant in tone, 
though touched into high relief once or twice by an —— 
ofanguish. Insanity has become to such an extent the plea 
through the whole gamut of crime, from shoplifting to murder, 
that one hesitates to apply the mean and derogatory word to an 
act like this. The immense disproportion between the value of 
the proof and the means taken to arrive at it cannot rob the 
deed of a flavour of heroism, and heroism passing into a stage 
where admiration takes on a shudder is not common. 


LITERARY LIFE IN LONDON. 


Mr. W. H. Rideing, in an article on “ Literary Life 
in London,” dwells chiefly on the great disproportion 
between the payment for different kinds of literary work. 
He says that the authors who write adventure books are 
paid in rae less than half what they receive in 
America. He mentions one price of £25 paid for a book 
of 90,000 words. He gives many other instances of good 
work badly paid for, in order to bring into contrast the 
immense sums paid to successful novelists. He mentions 
one novel which has already brought in £16,000 to its 
fortunate author. Cheaper editions are still to come, and 
the story is about to be dramatised, so that it may easily 
bring its author another £10,000 or £30,000. Mr. 
Rideing says :— 

Protected in foreign markets as well as at home, and living in 
a period when his relations with his publishers are stri of all 
sentiment and based on the simplest commercial considerations, 
the popular novelist rises to an affluence not inferior to that of 
pre-eminent specialists in law and medicine, and earns more 
than the President of the United States, the Lord Chancellor of 
England, or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


THE CARRYING TRADE ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


Mr. Allan Hendricks contributes a very well-informed 
article as to the immense development of the carrying 
trade on the great inland lakes of America. The 
Americans have more ships and bigger ships on the 
lakes than they have on the salt sea. The registered salt 
water tonnage of the United States is 838,000, while that 
on the lakes is 1,324,000, The lake ships carry 
much more freight than sea-going vessels. They will 
Carry as much on a draught of nineteen feet as an ocean 
vessel on a draught of twenty-six. Most of them are 
Steam vessels of low speed. The season lasts for two- 
thirds of the year. The average cargo is carried only 
six hundred miles, and as a rule the captain has to make 
at least one port a day, and sometimes two or three. He 

much more like a pilot on the Mississippi than an ocean- 
going captain. This service has probably brought the 


science of rapid loading and unloading to the highest 
point yet attained. Some vessels load wheat at the rate 
of about 1,000 bushels’a minute, and iron ore at the rate of 
1,500 tons an hour. By the aid of car dumping machines 
vessels of 3,500 tons have been loaded in ten hours, and 
in some of the ore docks 5,000 tons can be unloaded in 
twelve hours. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. G. S. Boutwell, in an article entitled “ Should 
an Income Tax be Re-established ? ” answers the question 
emphatically in the affirmative, and maintains— 
that the Congress of the United States should be authorised to 
levy taxes upon the persons and property of the inhabitants of 
the several States and to collect the same, and that the exercise 
of that authority by Congress should be free of any limitation, 
even the least. 

Sir W. H. Russell continues his Recollections of the 
Civil War with an account of the storm which was raised 
against him for his story of the battle of Bull Run, and 
the refusal to allow him to accompany the headquarters 
of General McClellan. 


——0e——— 


THE FORUM. 


THE articles relating to the war and to the govern- 
ment of the city of Washington are noticed elsewhere. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE OUTLAW. 


Mrs. Helen C. Candee, in an article entitled “ Social 
Conditions in Our Newest Territory,” gives a very bright 
and lively account of the way in which the newly-settled 
territory of Oklahoma is shaking itself down into some- 
thing approaching a social organisation. One very 
curious feature of the new society is thus described :— 

Oklahoma was once the home of the outlaw ; but a vigorous 
system of prairie police under the direction of the United 
States Marshal has either destroyed or dissipated all notorious 
bands. An occasional leader is captured, possibly plucked from 
a life of ‘‘exemplary industry”; and great is the rejoicing. 
That justice has at last descended? Not at all; but rather that 
for one day all serious considerations are to be abandoned, and 
the town, Paina by the outlaw’s presence, is to be given over 
to boyish enjoyment. Thousands meet the prisoner at the train, 
and he is escorted in a public carriage to the office of some 
public functionary where, like a great character, he receives an 
ovation. Even the Governor attends to shake hands with the 
noted man of adventure. After the reception is a banquet in a 
public room given in honour of the hero of the hour. It is to 
the regret of all that the day ends by depositing the city’s guest 
in quarters more confining than elegant. 

THE LANCASHIRE OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Jerome Dowd, writing on “The Textile War 
between the North and South,” in America, maintains 
that the cotton industry is destined inevitably to gravitate 
to the Southern States. There are many reasons for this, 
the chief of which is greater cheapness of labour, a cheap- 
ness which dominates the situation at present even before 
coloured labour has been brought into the mills. Mr. 
Dowd takes somewhat too optimistic a view as to the 
possibility of the Southern millowners being able to 
escape the scourge of disputes with their hands. He 
says that the mill-hands or their fathers have nearly all 
been landowners, and having acted as employers know 
now how to respect that office. Mr. Dowd thinks that 
there will never exist in the South antagonism between 
the classes so bitter and fierce as that which at present 
exists in the North. The Southern mills are usually 
managed by their owners, who know their workmen 
personally. Superintendents imported from the North 
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are nearly always failures, unsatisfactory alike to the 
workers and to the shareholders. 


THE BENEFITS OF CO-EDUCATION. 


Professor Thomas Davidson, in the course of an article 

entitled “The Ideal Training of the American Girl,” 
speaks strongly in favour of co-education. It is only 
when girls and boys come to be educated for special 
vocations that there is any need for abandoning it. So 
far as education for spiritual culture goes, Professor 
Davidson says :— 
# I believe that everything is gained, and nothing lost, by 
co-education. The fear, long entertained, that it would lead to 
precocious love-making and other unfortunate relations between 
the sexes, has, by ample experience in our common and high 
schools, and in many of our colleges, been proved utterly ground- 
less.- There is no country in the world in which the relations 
between the sexes are so simple, natural, free, and healthy as in 
the United States, and this, it can hardly be doubted, is largely 
due to co-education. Nor is it difficult to account for this result. 
In the class-room young men and women learn to know, and know- 
ing, to respect each other in a way and to a degree hardly possible 
elsewhere. Each sex behaves more humanly because the other 
is present ; each sees the other engaged in serious work—the 
best way for anybody to be seen. Nor has the other fear, that 
co-education might lower the standard of work for both sexes, 
proved better grounded. Institutions where co-education prevails 
are in no way inferior, in point of scholarship, to those where it 
is forbidden. As far, then, as education for the ends of culture 
is concerned, there is no reason why, save in the matter of 
gymnastics, there should be any difference between the education 
of girls and that of boys. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE AMERICAN WORKING-MAN. 


Mr. Theodore Stanton calls attention to a report by 
M. Levasseur upon the American workman, which he 
says is the most complete and impartial work that a 
foreigner has ever written on the subject. It does for 
the economic world what Professor Bryce’s work did for 
the political world. M. Levasseur is a professor of the 
College of France, and was sent by his colleagues at the 
time of the World’s Fair to make a thorough study of the 
subject. The following passage summarises M. Levas- 
seur’s conclusions :— 

‘* The great manufacturing nations of the world, if they mean 
to compete with the Americans and increase their own dealings 
in the world’s markets, must follow the example set by the 
United States and turn towards concentration, by which I do 
not mean monopoly.” The extreme development of machinery 
in American industries is another of our striking characteristics 
in M. Levasseur’s eyes. This fact is closely allied with another, 
which he dwells upon at some length: “The American 
mechanic is generally active and a hard worker. As he is paid 
high wages, he will not be suffered to be indolent. Con- 
sequently, the productiveness of the American working-man 

~ may be considered to be, on an average, greater than that of the 
working-men of most European nations.” M. Levasseur pro- 
nounces our great heads of industries to be ‘‘ profoundly 
individualistic,” or, in plain English, very selfish. 
THE WORLD’S NEED OF POETRY. 


Professor Calvin Thomas, of Columbia University, 
devotes ten pages to the somewhat unnecessary task of 
proving that the world has still need of poetry. He deals 
with the subject very seriously, and gives no fewer than 
five reasons why poetry is still needed by the human 
race. We need poetry, we are told, first for pleasure, 
secondly for instruction, thirdly for discipline in nobility 
of life, fourthly for consolation, and fifthly for the joy of 
elevated thoughts. 

_ The other two articles in the Forum deal with educa- 
tional subjects. Professor Ziegler writes on the merits 
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and defects. of the school system in Germany, and 
Mr. Burnham sets forth what he considers to be essentials 
in the preparation of a teacher, and the besetting sins 
which so easily assail the pedagogue. 


a Oo 


THE ARENA. 
THE Arena for June is as solemn and serious as the 
Arena always is. If you read nothing but the Arena 
you come to the conclusion that America is on the verge 


of a revolution to which that of France in 1789 was child’s 7 


play. 
WOE, WOE, WOE! 
The present number, for instance, opens with a paper 
by Mr. D. L. Russell, Governor of North Carolina, 


who declares that the “Usurpations of the Federal 7 
Judiciary in the Interest of the Money Power” are © 
playing the mischief with the fundamental principles of the ~ 
His paper is one prolonged denunciation of— E 
the judicial usurpation which is revolutionising the Republic [7 
from a union of free States into an imperial moneyed oligarchy, 7 
run by the financial man-eaters of New York and London, |” 
sustained by the idle rich who stand in with their class, and | 


Republic. 


supported by their grand army of hirelings throughout the land. 


The Federal judiciary, however, is but one of the evils | 
The next [7 


which are destroying the commonwealth. 
paper, by Mr. John S. Hopkins, calls attention to the 


dangers of the corrupt system of the caucus. He 3 


declares :— 

Outside and independent of the constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the several States, there has 
evolved a complex and monstrous delegate system, without legal 
sanction, that is crushing out the patriotism of the people and 
threatening to subvert the self-evident truths of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The third paper, by Mr. H. E. Foster, roundly asserts 
that a cataclysm is approaching in which popular govern- 
ment willdisappear. Patriotism, says Mr. Foster, is dying 
out. Evil is licensed and tolerated. There is a standing 
army of seven hundred and fifty thousand criminals who, 
among other things, commit ten thousand murders every 
year. Patriotism is dying out because it has no longer a 
reasonable basis. In the light of bitter experience the 
Americans have found that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was a brilliant delusion. Consequently the country 
is getting permeated with the spirit of discontent and 
unrest. Seismic forces of resistless power slumber under- 
neath which will some day shake the continent, wreck all 
authority, and establish anarchy more dire than ever was 
conceived in the fanciful brain of any aristocrat or 
demagogue. A pretty bad showing, certainly ! 

The climax of horror, however, is not reached until we 
come to Dr. J. C. Ridpath’s exposition of “ The Invisible 
Empire,” from which we learn that America is no 
longer under the rule of the American people. It has 
passed under the sceptre of an invisible empire which 
exercises universal monarchy all over the world. This 
invisible empire is the money-power, which, according 
to Dr. Ridpath, is enslaving everything and everybody. 

MEDICAL INTOLERANCE, 

Mr. Flower writes on the laws passed in various 
American States at the instance of the monopolising 
orthodox. medical faculty forbidding the practice of 
medicine by any persons but those who have received 
the zmprimatur of the powers that be. Mr. Flower 
mentions an extraordinary case, in which a Christian 
scientist named Mrs. Post was actually arrested and 
fined ten pounds in Iowa for curing two patients, one of 
whom had been given up as incurable by the doctors, 
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are other articles in the number, such as 
Mr. Jenkins’s appreciatory estimate of the value of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and Dr. Wilson’s “ Rel tion of Colour 
to the Emotions.” i 
OPTIMISM IN EXCELSIS. 
* The only cheerful note in the whole number is to be 
found in a brief paper by Mr. Edwin G. Brown, who 
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us as the |) sums up the result of his lifelong introspection as 
le Arena © follows — ‘ 

the verge | Always, always, when I have risen to my feet and stood, a 
as child's man, I have seen that from whatever source my suffering seemed 






to come, whether from the weakness or the waywardness or the 
wickedness of myself or others, it did come, primarily, because 
7 was not what I should be, because / had failed somewhere, 









, & paper , 

Carblina somehow, somewhen. Others have done wrong, most assuredly. 
Federal |) But my suffering has come from my wrongdoing. And so I, 

ver” are |) one man in this great, strange, incomprehensible universe, stand 

les of the - upon my point and look out with steady eyes and clear brow 

tion of— and see no evil, no wrong, no injustice. For years I have 


studied, more or less carefully, my own feelings, moods, mental 













Republic |} and moral condition. A student of Carlyle, and later of 
ligarchy, |) Emerson, Epictetus, and Antoninus, I gradually became con- 
London, [= scious of the fact that everything that came to me of suffering, 
lass, and |) whether of anger or shame, of loss or sorrow or discontent, 
he land. came from my own failure to do or be the best I knew. I 
the evils discovered that when I was brave and true, all things good came 
he next | tome—serenity, friendship, love ; and that when I was false and 
1 to the | weak I was beaten down with discontent, contempt, hatred. 
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THE HUMANITARIAN. 












* aay ' THE Humanitarian for July announces that in the new 
out legal volume which begins this month arrangements have been 
cole and made for a series of articles by eminent writers, beginning 
online with one on “The Human Character,” by Professor 





Mantegazza. Among the other writers mentioned are 
Professor Lombroso, Sir Robert Ball, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Sir Lewis Morris, and Madame Juliette Adam. Professor 
Mantegazza’s paper on “ The Human Character ” chiefly 
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anise deals with exaggerated sensibility, or what he calls 
Is who hyperesthesia. It is interesting to know that, although 
; every he believes the atmosphere of modern civilisation has 
nger a become too phosphorescent and too exciting for the 
ce the generation that lives to-day, our children will be less 





nervous, and our grandchildren and great-grandchildren 































nt will be still better acclimatised to the new tetanic atmo- 
and sphere. Mr. Owen Blayney writes an article on “The 
: : bonne J 
Disder- ecline of Conscience,” which he regards as one of the 
eck all most significant phenomena of ourtime. He says :— 
er was _ Nowhere, perhaps, is the decline of Conscience so marked as 
rat or in the life led by the women of the middle and upper classes. 
There is no aspect of Society in our large towns more shameful, 
til w more void of redeeming qualities, more entirely compact of gay, 
tHe we callous, wanton selfishness, than that presented in the every-day 
visible lives of the wives and daughters of the rich. There are thousands 
iS no of them in London, hundreds of them in every large provincial 
It has town. They have, mostly, never known a care. They are 
which pampered from childhood. Their every whim is gratified. 
This hey wallow in luxury. They do nothing. From hour to hour 
ding they have no thought more serious or earnest than is involved in 
dy. the questions how best to amuse themselves, to pass the time, to 
gratify the appetite for new sensations. They are seldom vicious. 
aus They are always amiable. They take of all that is best, and give 
se nothing in return. 
lising 
~ tel A KINDLY yet discriminating portrait of Sir Michael 
0 Hicks-Beach is drawn by “A Parliamentary Hand,” in 
cane the July Woman at Home. He is described as an all- 
cael round man, “ good at everything in the field of govern- 
a ment,” but no great statesman; in his opinions “a 





consistent Tory. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Italian Reviews for June naturally devote con- 
siderable space to Mr. Gladstone. The Vuova Antologia 
is enabled to make public for the first time a memoran- 
dum of a visit paid by Mr. Gladstone to Pius IX. in 1866, 
a copy of which was sent to and preserved by Baron 
Ricasoli, but which it has not hitherto been considered 
expedient to publish. The general impression derived 
from the conversation is that, at that time, although 
Pius IX. complained bitterly of the treatment meted out 
to the Church by the House of Savoy, he was not opposed 
in principle to Italian unity, and that a working compro- 
mise between Church and State might have been arrived 
at with a little good-will on either side. Unfortunately, 
the last thirty years have greatly embittered the anta- 
gonism between Liberals and Clericals. On another 
subject a noteworthy point in the conversation is that 
Gladstone should have remarked, even at this early date, 
to the Pope that England’s gravest difficulties in the 
future would probably arise concerning Ireland, and that 
she would only have herself to blame for them. 

To an exceedingly appreciative article in the Rassegna 
Nazionale by Signor Brunialti, describing Gladstone as 
“the illustrious champion of every noble and sacred 
cause,” Signor Marchini adds a couple of pages on his 
deep religious sense, holding him up as an example to the 
Italian youth of the present day, who are apt to assume 
that liberalism and piety are necessarily antagonistic. 

Other articles of interest in the Nuova Antologia 
(June 16th) deal with Tolstoi and Sudermann; the 
number for June Ist containing also an article on 
“Nelson’s Evil Genius,” by the well-known critic, 
C. Legre, in which his devotion to Lady Hamilton is 
discussed in strictly impartial and hardly flattering 
manner. 

To the Riforma Sociale Jacques Novikov contributes a 
striking, if somewhat patronising, article on “ The Future 
of the Papacy,” founded on the double assumption that, 
Darwinism being true, it cuts the ground from under the 
feet of Catholicism, and that dogmatic faith is bound in 
the end to disappear. Monsieur Novikov accepts the 
power of the Papacy as greater than that of any man or 
any nation in the world, and expresses a becoming con- 
cern that it should be turned to the most practical 
account. He suggests that, having been the religious 
head in the past, the Pope should constitute himself the 
spiritual head of European civilisation in the future. 
That, in a word, he should be the president of a federa- 
tion of European States, the arbitrator of nations, and the 
maintainer of universal peace. The author seems to 
ignore the fact that when Europe is no longer professedly 
Christian, there will no longer be any razson @étre for 
the survival of Papal authority. 

English readers should be interested in an account 
published by the C?vi/td Cattolica (June 18th) of the 
recently founded Benedictine Convent at Rome, for the 
whole community is English, having as their Lady 
Abbess Dame Matilda Pynsent. The two distinctive 
features of the House are, that it has no strict enclosure, 
thus returning, as the religious themselves maintain, to 
the early practice of their Order ; and, secondly, that the 
nuns have devoted themselves with singular success to 
literary work. They have already brought out a series of 
biographies of saintly members of the Order, and have 
done some excellent translation work from Latin sources. 
To English Catholics in Rome the Sisters of the Via 
Tolentino are well known ; they seem to be gifted with a 
happy faculty for harmonising the spirit of their ancient 
rule with the special needs of the present day. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


ALTHOUGH the Revue takes advantage of the Spanish- 
American War to publish a number of military articles, 
the actual conflict now proceeding is severely boycotted. 
However, there can be no doubt that both Colonel 
Wonlarlarski’s extremely vivid account of the taking of 
Plevna and the able anonymous article on the real value 
of modern fortresses have both been inspired by the fact 
that “ war is in the air.” 


RUSSIANS AS WARRIORS. 


The Russian soldier, portions of whose diary, written 
in 1877-78, are now published for the first time, was on 
the staff of the Grand Duke Nicholas. He gives a 
striking and, it must be admitted, not unfavourable 
picture of the Turkish soldiery ; indeed, he goes out of 
his way to point out how far better the Turkish Army 
behaved when the Russians finally made their way 
into. Plevna, than the soldiers of any other European 
nation would have done. Colonel Wonlarlarski quotes a 
Russian proverb : “The man who is not a soldier has never 
really said his prayers.” Skobeleff never went into action 
till his soldiers had knelt down and recited the “QO 
Father.” And the most striking incident of the poled 
when Plevna fell was the thanksgiving service which was 
held in the presence of the troops, headed by the Tsar. 
‘As is always the case in modern warfare the fall 
of the Turkish stronghold by no means ended the 
war, and the writer describes at length the incredible 
privations cheerfully endured during the weeks which 
followed the defeat of Osman Pasha. It is curious to 
note that in the second military article published in the 
June Revue.de Paris it is authoritatively stated that in 
the event of Russia going to war the Tsar would only be 
ready to assume the offensive some ten weeks after the 
order to mobilise had been given to each commanding 
officer. 

THE GIRTON OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY. | 


As if to afford a complete contrast to the preceding 
articles, Mme. Arvéde Barine, one of the most brilliant of 
French descriptive writers, gives a charming glimpse 
of those ms Soh convents which played so great 
a part in the lives of our ancestors. me. Barine 
declares that the convent of the eighth century 
was the Girton and Newnham of that day. Ibsen’s 
“Nora” would have found refuge in a nunnery, and the 
“revolted daughter” have blossomed into a great and 
world-famed Abbess. It is clear that Miss Eckenstein’s 
“Woman under Monasticism” has ge most of the 
facts on which Mme. Barine has written her article, and she 
deals mostly with British nunneries and their occupants. 
In the year 700 the Pope granted certain special privileges 
to the monasteries of Kent, and in the Charter five Abbesses 
signed their names immediately after the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Rochester. Germany 
owed her first monasteries and convents to the missionary 
efforts of an English saint—Boniface. Accompanied by 
group of English nuns, he went over to Germany and 
founded several large conventual establishments in wild, 
lonely stretches of country, given over till then to law- 
lessness and perpetual warfare. The Saxon Abbesses soon 
became a power in the land, and the convent of Ganders- 
heim obtained the right to issue coins. It need hardly 
be said that pieces from these curious mints now form the 
joy of collectors, Whitby was founded by a nun. Hilda 
was, according to Mme. Barine, “a girl with a head.” 
She received the grant of land where Whitby now stands 
in 655. Nine years later a great synod was held there 
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under her auspices, and she entertained in her convent | 
all the most important guests, 


A FRENCH VIEW OF GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


German Socialism has naturally a great fascination for 
French political writers. M. Milhaud goes over much | 
old ground, but he points out some new features. His 
most interesting statement concerns the financial position 
of the Socialist party. 
Socialism spells poverty. 


salary. The German Socialists form, to all intents and | 
ee gery a huge trades-union ; thus, in spite of the iron 
ee 


of the Prussian Government, they exercise an © 
immense and growing influence, for they alone practise 
what they preach ; and when they find public halls, and 7 
even hotel rooms, shut to their meetings, they are always ' 
ready to hold gatherings, admirably organised and 7 
arranged, in the open air, and this during every month in | 
the year. Bebel has on many occasions actually held 


his meeting on a frozen lake or river. 


M. Emmanuel discusses the part played by music in 4 
; He does not touch on the |) ; 
popular side, but prefers to give an elaborate account of | 


German University life. 


the way in which the higher musical studies and harmony 


classes are conducted. This article should be read by | 


every person interested in the science of music. It is in 


some ways the most valuable and remarkable contribution | 


published in the French June reviews. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles consist of a series of letters written by 
Marshal Bugeaud from Algiers; of an analysis of the 
part played by Nature in Shelley’s poetry. M. Vedel 
dedicates a short biographical account of Vasco da 
Gama to the present Queen of Portugal, Marie Amélie. 


—+e— 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

MADAME ADAM’s review apparently continues to 
flourish, The June numbers are certainly up to the 
average in point of interest. 

THE SOUL OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 

As in the case of the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
Dreyfus-Esterhazy-Zola affair has here also produced an 
article on the army, M. d’Ameugny thinks that the last 
thirty years have witnessed great changes in the French 
army, and that there is as much difference between the 
army of to-day and that of thirty years ago, as there was 
between the patriotism of the troops of the Revolution 
and the loyalty of the regiments of the old French kings. 
The army still keeps the military spirit, but in a different 
way. The young soldier nowadays is seldom removed 
far from the paternal roof, he has plenty of “leave,” and 
postage is cheap. But he passes the three years of 
military service in a sort of dream, comforting himself 
with the idea that it will soon be over, like a great 
schoolboy patiently counting the days to the holidays. 
This transitory service prevents the common soldier 
from giving himself up to the profession of arms 
with the same ardour as his officers do. On the 
other hand, the class of non-commissioned officers 
returning to the colours as their real vocation in life is 
increasing, partly, no doubt, because they have the 
prospect of obtaining commissions—an excellent arrange- 
ment which does not obtain in the German army. The 
officers of the army, says M. d’Ameugny, form not a 





In most European countries 7 
In Germany alone the leaders 
of the movement early realised that money was an” 
essential element of success ; accordingly the party is 7 
highly organised, and each official has a right. to a 
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caste or a sort of religious order, but simply the institu- 


tion which is most strongly organised in France by 


legislation and-ftadition. In a country where the idea of 
reverence has lost much of its strength, where the name 
of God is systematically expunged from every official 
document, Frenchmen come to regard their army as the 
only means of permeating the whole national life with 
jdeals of obedience and faith in France. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 

The great success of M. Rostand’s play has brought 
from the pen of M. Frédy de Coubertin a paper in 
which he shows that the hero was not a Gascon at 
all. Not only was Cyrano’s family never Gascon, but 
the legend which attributed it to Gascony rested solely 
on one name, which has been proved to come from 
another family. 

MADAME ADAM ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Madame Adam is, perhaps, naturally not very well 
leased with the attitude of the American press towards 
rance, but she observes that French sympathy for Spain 

is far from being declared in the form in which the 
sympathy of the United States for Germany was declared 
in 1870-71. Madame Adam is much disturbed at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advances to the United States and to 
Germany, and she sorrowfully asks, who would have ever 
believed that Italy could ally herself’ not only with 
Germany, but also with her hated enemy, Austria? 
She quotes a striking passage from a book of Count 
Beust’s, published in 1872 :— 

Soon England will perceive that this Prussia . . . will sa 
the power of England in the world and will deliver her, wit 
feet and hands tied, up to the implacable and furious hatred 
of America. . . . The whole of Europe will suddenly see the 
American eagle, after having snatched from Spain, in passing, 
the Queen of the Antilles, plunge into its affairs and lie heavy 
with an enormous weight on the monarchical destinies of old and 
small Europe. 

But Madame Adam comforts herself with the conviction 
that an alliance of England with Germany and America, 
or with one of them, is doomed to sterility as being an 
abnormal and hybrid union. 


Se 
THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THE evue is not, perhaps, so interesting as usual. We 
have dealt elsewhere with M. d’Haussonville’s article, on 
the emigration of women to the French colonies, in the 
second June number. 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 

M. Desjardins deals with the Spanish-American War 
so far as it illustrates the law of nations. As might be 
expected, the bulk of the article is of an extremely 
technical nature. With regard to the action of the 
Americans in bombarding San Juan without previous 
warning, M. Desjardins says that, although international 
law does not forbid the bombardment of a town which is 
owner by forts, it nevertheless does impose upon the 

mbarding forces the formality of giving warning. He 
brings forward several quite modern instances, such as 
the, action of France in the sieges of Antwerp, of Rome 
in 1849, and of Sevastopol. The Germans gave no 
warning before the bombardment of Paris ; but a formal 
Splomastic protest was made to Bismarck, and the 
Chancellor’s assertion that warning was not demanded 
by the principles of the law of nations, nor recognised as 
obligatory by military usage, was flatly contradicted by 
the whole diplomatic corps. Moreover, there are examples 
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of formal warning in the Chino-Japanese War, and in 
the operations of the English at Zanzibar two years ago. 
SIR J. R. SEELEY. 

M. Filon contributes an able study of the great English 
Imperialist—Sir J. R. Seeley. It is a just criticism that 
Seeley rather ignores, among the factors of English 
greatness, the moral personality of the English people, 
which was formed and grew great in the struggle for 
political and religious liberty. Seeley overlooks this, or 
minimises it, because it is a manifestation of individualism, 
and does not square with his theory of the expansion of 
England. M. Filon is evidently rather alarmed at the 
thought that, if England in the past acquired so large an 
empire without exactly meaning to, and by force of 
circumstances, or by anything in the world except by 
deliberate intention, how much more will she acquire in 
the future now that her eyes are opened and her mind 
fixed upon a policy of expansion! He has been reading 
the Colonial Office List, and is terrified at the calm way 
in which we yearly add protectorate after protectorate to 
our already enormous responsibilities. On the whole, 
M. Filon regards the life and work of Sir J. R. Seeley as 
eminently a triumph of moral forces, as he calls them. 
This simple, modest professor ended by creating an 
immense current of opinion, and actually uniting the two 
great political parties upon certain questions of the day. 
At the same time, he recognises that the extreme 
Imperialists—the bombastic, Chauvinistic Jingoes—have 
endeavoured to find in Seeley’s book, “The Expansion 
of England,” a justification for their wild ambitions, 
though they are incapable of understanding his curious 
scientific fatalism. 

MR. BODLEY’S BOOK ON FRANCE. 

M. Valbert reviews Mr. Bodley’s recent book on France 
in his usual able fashion. He complains that the English 
critic pokes fun at his French friends every now and then, 
and that he is for ever urging France on to change and 
adventure, because he is dissatisfied that so interesting 
a people should submit to a ~égime of mediocrity. Mr. 
Bodley wishes France to give to the world great spectacles, 
astonishing and hazardous enterprises, and this, M. 
Valbert thinks, makes him a dangerous friend. Of 
course, the régime of Parliamentary democracy has its 
inconveniences and its vices ; but a policy of melodrama, 
in M. Valbert’s opinion, would be worse still. After all, 
the Republic has rendered France great and obvious 
services, and has enabled her, in spite of cruel disaster, 
to recover, in a great measure, her former place in the 
councils of Europe. His French critic recognises that 
Mr. Bodley understands better than most foreigners the 
secret reasons for the passionate attachment which France 
has for her army. In an age when the people fall down 
and worship the Golden Calf, the army represents the 
abnegation, the hard life, the disinterestedness of another 
and a simpler age. 

FRANCE AND HER ARMY. 

M. Sully Prudhomme is given the place of honour, in 
the second June number, for his article entitled “ Patrie, 
Armée, Discipline.” He devotes himself mainly to the 
consideration of the social influence of the military spirit, 
a subject which is naturally, in view of the Dreyfus trial 
and subsequent events, of the greatest interest in France. 
Of course he recognises that, if any army is to be efficient, 
blind obedience must be paid to those in whose hands 
the supreme control is vested. The chiefs of- an army 
have only an amount of moral authority proportioned 
to the extent to which their intellectual and moral power 
is recognised by their subordinates. 
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THE TOPIG OF THE MONTH. 


THE CENTENARY OF 1798. 


Who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight ? 
Who blushes at the nam: ? 


O which question asked by Dr. Ingram, I, William 
Thomas Stead, humble and unworthy representative 
of the predominant partner in the Union with Ireland, 


> hereby make answer as follows :— 


“Yea, verily, if there be no other man in this world 


© who will say, then will I solemnly protest and declare :— 
© I fear to speak of Ninety-Eight ; I blush to hear its name, 
| Thang my head for shame; and am covered with con- 


fusion of face at the thought of the deeds that then were 
done by those who stood for England before the world.” 
I have just come back from Ireland, which I hurried 


"across from the Giant’s Causeway to the Lakes of 
_ Killarney. 

) merely revisited the Green Isle to satisfy the long- 
cherished desire of my wife to spend the honeymoon of 
» our silver wedding in the Emerald Isle. 


I was not there on politics, having indeed 


But although 


the usual clack of party politics is silent enough in 
Ireland just now, the elemental factors of the Irish ques- 


) tion crop up as the granite boulders through the heather 
} and the ling on her mountains, and I returned feeling 
© once more that strange overpowering afflitus that I 


always bring back from Ireland—a feeling of intense 
humiliation and foreboding alarm. 

I do not think that any even among my worst enemies 
dare accuse me of lack of loyalty, or any shortcoming in 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the Empire. A 
quaitr of a century ago I preached with passionate earnest- 


} ness the Imperial faith, nor have I faltered in my zeal 
' even when the once forlorn cause became popular 


enough to attract the time-serving votaries of the Cult of 
the Jumping Cat. It is indeed because of my enthu- 
siastic devotion to the Imperial cause that Ireland always 
rouses such a storm of passionate regret. For Ireland is 
the great failure of the Empire. Ireland is the one black 
burning blot upon the Imperial record. Everywhere else 
all round the world the sun as he is greeted by Britain’s 
morning drum-beat looks down upon populations which 
are content with the flag which shelters them. Here 
alone are discontent and animosity, no sense of allegiance 
to the Empire, no sentiment of loyalty to the throne. 
And whereas every other part of the Queen’s dominions 
is increasing in population and in wealth, waxing mightier 
and mightier among the nations of the earth, Ireland 
alone shrinks and dwindles, her population becomes more 
and more insignificant compared with the total of the 
Imperial Muster Roll. Ireland is our reproach. Ireland 
is our condemnation. Everywhere else the Empire has 
been justified of its works. Here it has conspicuously, 
absolutely, and shamefully failed. 

A hundred years ago we had our chance. A hundred 
years ago we had the alternative, offered under menace 
of a French invasion, of governing Ireland as we governed 
ourselves or of governing her as an alien province created 
to be fleeced and plundered for our own sovereign will 
and-pleasure. We had just emerged from the American 
War, that great object-lesson which should have taught 
us that the cause of human freedom was more prized 
of Providence than the maintenance of British Empire. 
The French had helped the American colonists to 
establish their independence. The French were pro- 


When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for shame ? 
Joun KELts INGRAM, LL.D, 


mising to help the Irish to avenge their grievances. 
For one brief moment, when Fitzwilliam was Viceroy, 
it seemed as if the lesson had been taken to heart, and 
that England, in the hour of her adversity, was disposed 
to make an honest attempt to deal justly with Ireland. 
Alas! it was but for a moment. The Fitzwilliam 
Viceroyalty did not last so long as the Viceroyalty of 
the Aberdeens. And when Fitzwilliam quitted Dublin, 
John Bull hardened his heart and stiffened his neck, 
took the bit between his teeth, and bolted headlong 
down the broad way that leadeth to destruction, 
Down that road he is plunging still, although with 
occasional haltings, as conscience pricks him and as 
glimpses of judgment to come flash before his eyes. But 
“if God’s in His Heaven and all’s right with the world,” 
then that judgment, though it tarry for a season, will fail 
not. Nor if our belief in righteousness and judgment is 
not a mere old wife’s fable, ought we then to wish it to 
pass over us. For a world in which such crime as this 
escaped unwhipped of justice would seem to lie outside 
the moral order of the Universe. 


I—WHY I FEAR TO SPEAK OF ’98. 

No Englishman ought ever to mention the word 
Ireland in the hearing of the civilised world unless he 
first arrays himself in the sackcloth and ashes of the 
penitent. And when speaking of the deeds of 1798 
which led up to the Act of Union in 1800, there is little 
more for him to say but three words, or rather one word 
thrice repeated, to wit : 

DAMN! DAMN !! DAMN!!! 

Damn! is, as the French say, “the word of the 
situation.” 

There is no other word in the whole language which so 
tersely and exactly expresses the only possible sentiment 
with which any human being not yet absolutely degenerate 
into sheer diabolism can regard the whole hideous story. 

Mr. Gladstone used to swear at large concerning the 
“blackguardism” or ruffianism of the means by which 
the Union was carried. Mr. Gladstone is no longer 
amongst us to discharge our duty in vicarious blasphemy. 
And yet the infamy remains. 

“ Do not swear, but shoot !” said the American officers 
whose rough-riding soldiers stumbled into the Spanish 
ambush before Santiago; and his-was a wise word. But 
there are situations where shooting is out of the question, 
when there is nothing left to do but to curse ; and if ever 
there was such a time, it is in Ireland to-day when we 
think of Ireland a century since. 

Seriously speaking, there is no need of our damning, 
for we shall assuredly be damned in grim earnest unless 
the crime of a century, a crime persisted in down to this 
very present time, be repented of and atoned for not in 
phrase but in fact. Of course, I am assuming that it is 
possible for nations like individuals to suffer the vengeance 
of the wrath of God, poured out upon the finally im- 

enitent. If there be no God, or if there be no Day of 
Judgment among the nations, it is another matter. 
Ireland may be the sport of a malignant destiny. Or the 
Arm of the Lord the Avenger may be shortened so that 
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it cannot save thisvafflicted remnant among the nations. 


But— eA & & 2 
There’s One hath swifter feet than Crime. ’ 

Many a proud oppressor has exalted his horn on high 
and laughed with ribald scorn as the ynseen hand traced 
the warning of doom in characters of living light upon 
the walls “3 his banqueting chamber ; but none the less 
for him—and for us :— 

In the shadow, year out, year in, 
The silent headsman waits for ever. 

And this may be our fate ; nay, in all grim ana serious 
earnest will be our fate, if we repent not. For, be he man 
or nation who, often being reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall be cut off suddenly, and that without remedy. So 
the word of the Lord hath spoken it of old time, and He 
changeth not, from everlasting to everlasting. 

If ever one nation stood convicted of crime against a 
neighbouring nation, England stands convicted of crime 
to-day in her relations with Ireland—crime the most 
heinous, the most incredible, the most utterly alien to all 
the qualities which Englishmen respect and admire in 
the character of their country. And that crime, which 
had its origin in centuries far beyond our present survey, 
cubhinated’ in 1798, and is being perpetuated, although in 
milder fashion, down to the present day. 

I am not stating anything that can be gainsaid. The 
indictment is overwhelming. The evidence is incontro- 
vertible. :I do not regard the conquest of Ireland as 
acrime. It is often necessary to conquer and sometimes 
to be conquered. The conqueror is judged, not by his 
conquest, but by the use he makes of it afterwards. What 
makes me feel so exceeding mad when contemplating this 
century of shame is not any sentimental feeling:about a 
crushed nationality. Our Empire is a compost of crushed 
nationalities. What I cannot tolerate is the conscious- 
ness that our present relations, which began in Rape 
enforced by Murder, were established by Corruption, and 
are to this day maintained for Rapine. Rape, Murder, 
Corruption, and Rapine! These four words sum up the 
story of the century. 

It is difficult to write calmly about such a record. “ On 
such a theme ’tis impious to be calm.” 

Nevertheless, I will endeavour to state briefly and as 
yr ad as the circumstances permit, the salient facts of 
17 . 

Il—AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


The period was one of grave Imperial peril. We had 
just emerged from the war that cost us our American 
colonies, to be confronted with the nascent might of 
Revolutionary France. American influence, even then 
potent in Ireland, stimulated among the Presbyterians 
of the North a daring hope that in England’s extremity 
might be found Ireland’s opportunity. That they were 
justified in such an expectation who can deny? The end 
of the eighteenth century had brought to the ground 
many a hoary edifice of chartered wrong. Empires 
and monarchies older than that which owned George 
III. as its head ‘had fallen before the revolutionary 
hurricane. Across the Atlantic a handful of embattled 
farmers, less numerous than those of Ireland, had wrested 
liberty and independence from king and parliament. 
That the Irish were bound to cherish the desire if they 


were men and not brute beasts is equally incontrovertible. 
By every principle, even of modern Toryism, the state of 
things in Ireland in 1796 justified, nay demanded, 
rebellion. Looking back upon the whole sickening story 
from the standpoint even of a latter day Conservative, it 
is impossible to deny that the Irish, especially the Irish 
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Catholics, would have failed to desérve to rank among |) were, in 
human beings if they had not ardently longed and |) adverse fi 


diligently plotted for the overthrow of the‘hateful system | 
‘ of misrule of which they were the victims. 


Far more difficult is it to defend this unfortunate people 
for lacking the true revolutionary temper. Irishmen 
then, as now, as always, have been far too easy, far too 
complacent, far too much inclined to forget and forgive, 


If only the five millions of Irish in 1780-1800 had been |” 


but dour Saxon churls, history had told another tale, nor 
would we this day have been lamenting the damnable 
results which flowed from our not having any resisting 


force sufficiently strong to teach us that the way of trans- | 
It is, of course, unfair to blame the | 


gressors is hard. 
Irish for the consequences, the carefully calculated conse- 
uences, of our own policy. For a hundred 


ower of Irish manhood had been driven to find the only 
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field for its ambition in the service of foreign monarchs, | 
Irish historians declare that between the Treaty of |- 


Limerick and the end of the eighteenth century 500,000 
Irishmen fought and died as soldiers of fortune in the 
armies of France and Spain. A race whose natural 
chiefs were to be found in every camp in Europe except 
ing their own could not be expected to display the faculty 
for organising successful revolt. 


harrow of the penal laws had but barely been raised that 
capacity and courage which are indispensable if rebellion 
is to be successful. We reaped as we had sown. We 
had hamstrung the Irish, and they limped accordingly. 
A healthy spirit of resistance on the part of the governed 
is as essential for the good government of nations as the 
capacity to command on the part of their rulers. * Just as 
Parliamentary Government becomes impossible without a 
strongly organised Opposition, so all Government tends 
to become an abomination unless among the governed 
there is both the will and the power to hurl the whole 
administration into the abyss if it presumes too far 
upon the long suffering of man. Our greatest trouble in 
Ireland, from the point of view of the good government of 
Ireland and the tranquillity and contentment of the 
Empire, has not been that the revolutionary forces were 
too strong, but that they have always been deplorably 
weak, so weak that coercion, ever seeming to be the line 
of least resistance, has lured {successive administrations 
far from the straight path by which alone Ireland could 
have been made an integral part of a self-governed 
empire. 

In the early nineties it seemed as if the Protestant 
Liberals were about to succeed by constitutional means 
in securing the emancipation of the whole nation. Ever 
since the enrolment of the Irish Volunteers had led to the 
establishment of Irishindependence, the hopes of patriots 
had been , justified by the astonishing progress that was 
visible on every side. Trade improved, penal laws were 
modified, the population increased, internal tranquillity 
appeared established on a firmer footing. Even the old 
rancorous feeling between Protestant and Catholic was 
so far abated that United Irish Societies were formed, 
the members of which swore to form a brotherhood of 
affection among Irishmen of every religious persuasion 
for the purpose of obtaining an equal, full and adequate 
representation of all the people of Ireland. 

When Lord Fitzwilliam came as Viceroy it seemed as 
if the prosperity of the country was about to culminate in 
the legal emancipation of all its people. But when Pitt 
suddenly recalled Fitzwilliam and reversed the whole 

rogress of the movement towards justice and progress 
in Ireland, the scene changed. Ireland passed, as it 
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were, in'a moment under the baleful shadow of her 
adverse fate. Reading over in cold blood, after the lapse 
of a hundred years, the consequences of that fatal sur- 
render to the forces of evil, I began to realise for the first 


te people ) time the justice of Coleridge’s terrible war eclogue, “ Fire, 


Famine, Slaughter,” in which Pitt was doomed to the 
everlasting burning. The three dread Sisters meet to 
discuss the deeds they have. been doing far and wide 
over the surface of the war-wasted world. But they 


“Letters four compose his name;” but they refuse to 
pronounce it :— 
No! No! No! 
Spirits hear what spirits tell, 
*T will make a holiday in Hell, 

No! No! No! 
Myself I named him once below ; 
And all the souls that damned be 
Leaped up at once and danced for glee— 
They no longer heeded me. 


‘Each describes the horrors Pitt has done, and each at 


; the end exults in the honour they propose to their patron 
» fiend. But Fire, who “from Ireland came,” outdoes both 
» her sisters, declaring— 


*T alone am faithful! I 
Cling to him everlastingly.” 


Whatever may be Pitt’s parlous state to-day, there is 


» no doubt that the fiery doom clings like a Nessus shirt to 
» the Empire in whose name his crime was committed. 


The reason for this strong, and one may say extrava- 


| gant, feeling concerning Pitt, is due to the fact that at a 
) critical moment, nay, at the critical moment in the history 


of Ireland, he suddenly deserted the policy of peace and 


) conciliation, and embarked upon a policy of bloodshed 
| and oppression, from the ultimate consequences of which 
! we are, to this day, unable to emancipate ourselves. 


Ill—TO HELL OR CONNAUGHT. 


| _ The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam was recognised, alike by 
friend and foe, as a signal of war. Bitter discontent began 
_ in summer toreplace the sanguine hopesof the early spring. 
' All power was vested in the hands of the party of 
» intolerant ascendency, and the Liberals and the Catholics 


in despair to conspire. At first the conspiracy 


| went little further than the strengthening of the secret 
society of United Irishmen. Its stronghold was in 
_ Protestant Ulster. 


It drew its inspiration from the 
success of the American colonists, and it whispered under 
its breath ofthe possibility of enlisting on behalf of down- 
trodden Erin the flaming sword of France. 

Whilethese brooding sentiments were still inarticulate, 
an outburst of savagery on the part of the fanatical Tory 
Protestants of the North brought matters to a head. A 


| collision, afterwards dignified with the preposterous title of 


the Battle of the Diamond, took place on September 21st, 
1795, between the Protestant Peep-o’-Day Boys and the 
Catholic Defenders. Of the latter four or five were 
killed. It was out of that victory that the Orange 
Society was born. It burst full-fledged from its shell, red 
with ravin in tooth and claw, and proceeded at 


| once to establish a reign of terror in the county of 


It sounds almost incredible, but the facts are 


Armagh. 


| undisputed, that the beginning of the bloody business 


which culminated in the Act of Union was a deliberate 
and organised attempt made by the Orangemen of 
Armagh to extirpate the Catholic population of that 
county. 

On December 28th thirty magistrates of the county 
passed a resolution declaring that the county of Armagh 
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was at that moment in a state of grievous disorder; that 
“the Roman Catholic inhabitants are grievously oppressed 
by lawless persons unknown, who attack and plunder 
their houses by night, and threaten them with instant 
destruction unless they abandon immediately their land 
and habitations.” The lawless persons unknown were 
Orangemen, who, coveting their neighbours’ lands, and 
hating their neighbours’ creed, conceived the happy 
thought of effecting both objects at one and the same 
time. They organised themselves into a Banditti of 
Murderers under a Committee of Elders, who harried their 
Catholic neighbours, burning their houses, seizing their 
goods, despoiling them of their lands. To such a pass 
things came that, according to the history of the time, no 
fewer than from five to seven thousand persons were in 
the course of twelve months either killed or driven to 
wander homeless and starving on the hills. 

Lord Gosford, Governor of Armagh, a Protestant of 
the Protestants, and one of the most extensive land- 
owners in the county, certified to the existence of a state 
of things which, however terrible it may appear to us, 
utterly failed to rouse the Government of the day. Not 
one of the Orange bandits was ever punished. Lord 
Gosford said :— 


It is no secret, that a persecution, accompanied with all the 
circumstances of ferocious cruelty which have in all ages 
distinguished that dreadful calamity, is now raging in this 
county; neither age nor sex, etc., is sufficient to excite mercy, 
much less to afford protection. The only crime which the 
wretched objects of this ruthless persecution are charged with, 
is a crime indeed of easy proof ; it is simply a profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith, or an intimate connexion with a person 
professing this faith. A lawless banditti have constituted them- 
selves judges of this new species of delinquency, and the 
sentence they have denounced is equally concise and terrible—it 
is nothing less than a confiscation of al/ property, and an 
immediate banishment. It would be extremely painful, and 
surely unnecessary, to detail the horrors that attend the execu- 
tion of so rude and tremendous a proscription—a proscription 
that certainly exceeds, in the comparative number of those it 
consigns to ruin and misery, every example that ancient or 
modern history can supply; for when have we heard, or in 
what story of human cruelties have we read, of more than half 
the inhabitants of a populous country deprived at one blow of 
the means, as well as the fruits of their industry, and driven, in 
the midst of an inclement season, to seek a shelter for them- 
selves and their helpless families where chance may guide them ! 
This is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes now acting 
in this county. 

Notices were posted on the cottages of the Catholics 
ordering them to be taking themselves to Hell or Con- 
naught. Although sometimes they were told that Con- 
naught would not receive them and they must go to Hell. 
And a Hell on earth, a Hell of fire and blood, awaited 
them without fail if they neglected the warning to quit. 

The Irish Administration, instead of taking energetic 
measures against the Orangemen, allowed the bloody 
work to pass unheeded. But the wahetey victims of the 
Orange outrages, if young and fit food for powder, were 
packed on board His Majesty’s navy, which at that time, 
thanks largely to the method of recruiting, was seething 
with discontent that was soon to blaze out in the mutiny 
of the Nore. 

When the Irish Parliamentassembled in January, 1796, 
the Government passed an Insurrection Act and an 
Indemnity Act, nominally directed not against the 
Orangemen of Armagh, whose terrorism was eloquently 
described by Grattan, but against the Catholic Defenders, 
who were accused of making insurrections, tumults, and 
riots. Magistrates were indemnified for whatever they 
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might have done illegally since January Ist, 1795, under 
the pretext of suppressing insurrection. The adminis- 
tration of unlawful oaths was made felony, punishable by 
death. Magistrates were empowered to sweep up all idle 
vagrants and persons with no visible means of subsistence 
and send them on board the fleet. Unlimited powers 
were given to imprison, arrest, and search houses for 
arms, and any two magistrates could arrest and condemn 
to serve on the fleet any person or persons who should 
publish or sell any printed sheet which the magistrates 
chose to regard as seditious. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended by a Bill introduced later in the year, and 
Ireland was flung, gagged, handcuffed, and helpless, at 
the feet of men, whose legitimate and lineal descendants 
to-day are the ruffians of Shankhill Road, Belfast. 


IV.—HELPERS ACROSS THE SEA. 

The action of the Government convinced Wolfe Tone 
that the situation was desperate enough to justify an 
appeal to the French to intervene on behalf of the Irish 

ple. He arrived in France immediately after the 
assembly of the Irish Parliament. A few months 
later, after the Insurrection Act had been passed into 
law, the leaders of the United Irishmen met and decided 
to begin the military organisation of the country. There 
was an Executive Directory of Four, and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald was nominated Commander-in-Chief. But 
there was no dream of taking the field unless the French 
sent an expedition. They were strong in numbers, but 
they entirely distrusted their own ability to make head 
against the English without outside help. 

That help long promised them at last was sent to their 
aid. On December 15th, 1796, General Hoche, with 13,975 
French troops and 20 pieces of field artillery, and arms 
for 45,000 men, embarked at Brest. Besides the trans- 
ports, there were seventeen sail of the line, thirteen frigates, 
and five corvettes. Alas! the wind was foul. Hoche and 
the admiral got separated from the main body, and only a 

rtion of the fleet anchored on December 23rd in Bantry 

ay. “The infernal easterly wind,” as poor Wolfe Tone 
called it, got worse instead of better. They were six days 
in Bantry Bay, within 500 yards of the shore, without 
being able to disembark. They were dispersed four 
times in four days, and one of their ships was lost. 
Ship after ship dragged her anchors and had to 
put out to sea to escape destruction. At last it was evident 
nothing could be done. A perfect hurricane raged over 
the sea as the year came to its dismal close. By New 
Year’s Day the Expedition was back in Brest, without 
having fired a shot going or coming. 

What a disaster for the cause of both England and 
Ireland that the wind blew so foul! If only Hoche, with 
fourteen thousand French troops, had made a good land- 
ing on Irish soil the whole hideous story of the Rebellion 
and the Union would never have been told. The French, 
it is true, could-‘never have kept their footing in Ireland. 
But after the old végime had been cleared out, the Irish 
would have been able to have negotiated much better 
terms with England than those which were forced upon 
them at the point of the bayonet. It is vain wailing over 
the irrecoverable past. But if only that wind had not 
blown into the infernal abyss the hope, the dawning 
Sipe. of liberty and justice in Ireland ! 

his, however, at least must not be set down to the 
debit of the English Government. It did not deserve 
the respite. Instead of profiting by the failure of the 
hopes of the revolutionists they plunged more ruthlessly 
than ever upon the path of repression. and of violence. 
Ten thousand men were added to the militia. General 


i 
Lake, a truculent ruffian, whose character may wa) «. 


be discerned in the sulphurous fury of his letters, wal) 
Commander-in-Chief, with a free hand to strike terror iy, 
Ulster. He wrote on one occasion :— 3 


a 
‘I much fear those villains” (the Presbyterians of Ulster 
** will not give us the opportunity of treating them in the summan), 
way we all wish. You may rest assured they won’t have mud) 
mercy if we can once begin. Surely the Northern Star” (0 
Protestant Belfast paper) ‘‘ should be stopped. . . May I noth” 
allowed to seize and burn the whole apparatus? Belfast muy!” 
be punished most severely. I’ll do all I can to thin the county} 
of these rebellious scoundrels by sending them on board th|™ 
tender.” He complained that complete martial law had no 3 
been proclaimed. “I wish we had complete power to destroy) 
their houses, or try some of them by our Jaw if they did nal 
bring in their arms.” 


GENERAL LAKE 


The office of the Northern Star was sacked, the editor 
flung into gaol, and the paper extinguished. 9 

Gratton, Curran, and the Fitzgeralds abandoned the | 
Irish Parliament in despair. The excesses of General) 
Lake in the North drove desperate men by thousands} 
into the ranks of the United Irishmen. The Ancient) 
Britons, a regiment of Welsh cavalry, were employed in) 
scouring the country nominally looking for arms, in} 
reality terrorising and looting the peasantry. The 
military were authorised to act at their sole discretion 


escaped 
from the 
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pretty much as they pleased whenever they chose to} ; 


pretend they had discovered an illegal assemblage. 


The kind of thing that went on may be imagined from 


such an entry as this :— 
In June, 1797, a party of the Ancient Britons (a fencible F 


regiment), commanded by Sir Watkin William Wynne, were & 
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‘Ordered to examine the house of Mr. Rice, an innkeeper in the 
town of Coolavil, County of Armagh, for arms ; but on making 
very diligent search, none could be found. There were some 
country people drinking in the house, and discoursing their 
native language ; the soldiers damned their eternal Irish souls, 
said they were speaking ¢reason, and instantly fell on them with 
their swords, and maimed several desperately. Miss Rice was 
$0 badly wounded that her life was despaired of, and her father 
escaped with much difficulty, after having received many cuts 
from the sabres of these assassins. 
All this while there had been no attempt at insurrection 
here. The Government, with guilty conscience, was 
desperately afraid of the strength and secrecy of the 
United Irish Society, but although it allowed the 
Orangemen to drive 1,400 Catholic families homeless 
upon the mountains, and employed General Lake to 
terrorise the North with his dragoons, it failed in pro- 
yoking the miserable peasantry into insurrection. 
It became necessary for more drastic measures to be 
taken. The one desire of the Government was to force 
Wie disaffected population into open rebellion, to get the 
Wnited Irishmen to abandon the lawful attitude of passive 
Fesistance, so that they might have at them with bayonet 
‘and musket-ball. The United Irishmen, however, under- 
stood too well the wishes of their oppressors. They 


rsistently kept aloof from overt action. They pushed 
leir organisation into the South, with the result that 

® their members were numerous faction-fighting, 
‘@runkenness, and the like almost disappeared. It was the 
‘Strange calm and good order of the sullenly disaffected 
peasantry that baffled the Government and drove them 


fo those excesses of savagery which, alas! succeeded at 
Jast in effecting their fell purpose. 
* The Irish suffered horribly, but they still despaired of 
ing able to do anything for their own liberties without 
Belp from outside. They continued to manufacture pikes 
Wi every rural smithy, to enroll members of the brother- 
Hood pledged to unite Irishmen in order that Ireland 
Wight be free; but no thought of an appeal to arms 
Without assistance from oversea appears to have crossed 
the minds of any of the leaders. 
France was preoccupied elsewhere ; but some of the allies 
ff France might strike a blow for Ireland. So thought 
e indomitable Wolfe Tone, and he was not far wrong. 
seems almost incredible to us Englishmen to-day, but 
is a simple fact, that in the summer of 1797 the then 
overnment of Holland actually equipped a powerful fleet 
the Texel, and put on board fifteen thousand Dutch 
ps, with eighty pieces of artillery, for the express 
se of landing them in Ireland to co-operate 
with the Irish Nationalists. Sixteen sail of the line, 
with eight or ten frigates—the whole of the Dutch 
Navy and all their army were to be ventured in the cause 
of the Irish Revolution. Van Leyden, one of the Dutch 
Committee for Foreign Affairs, remarked that he had 
travelled through Ireland, and, to judge from the luxury 
of the rich and extremé misery of the poor, no country in 
Europe had so crying a necessity for a revolution. To 
which Wolfe Tone replied that one great motive of their 


> Conduct was the conviction of the wretched state of the 
| peasantry and the determination if possible to amend it. 


So it was agreed that the Dutch were to sail for the 
Trish coast, there to land fifteen thousand men with three 


| months’ rations, who would serve as the centre round which 


the United Irishmen were to rally. On July 4th—notable 
day!—the Dutch were all ready to start. Admiral 
Duncan, it is true, with only eleven sail of the line, was 
lying off the Texel, but the superiority of the Dutch fleet 
Was such that they anticipated little difficulty in brushing 


fe 


him on one side. But it was not to bé. Everything was 
ready that man could provide. But steam had not then 
been applied to navigation, and man has not even to-day 
mastered the secret of the winds. The wind set in 
steadily, as foul for the Dutch as foul could be. Wolfe 
Tone raved and swore, invoking Hell and Allah alter- 
nately to vent his wrath, but the wind for two long 
months blew dead in the teeth of the Dutch fleet. They 
could not leave the Texel in July, neither could they start in 
August. The troops on board were consuming the 
supplies provided for the campaign in Ireland. Mean- 
while grim old Admiral Duncan was being reinforced 
until his fleet was as strong as that of Holland. So there 
was nothing for it but to abandon the Irish scheme. “It 
is most terrible,” said Wolfe Tone. ‘“ Twice within nine 
months England has been saved by the wind. It 
seems as if the very elements had conspired to perpetuate 
our slavery and protect the insolence and oppression of 
our tyrants.” 

Not till the beginning of October did the Dutch fleet 
succeed in leaving the Texel, and then its destination 
was not Ireland. Off Camperdown it was met and 
destroyed by Admiral Duncan, whose title of the Earl 
of Camperdown still remains as a kind of melancholy 
inscription on the grave of what was once a great hope 
for Ireland. 

The Irish, however, did not cease to hope, nor their 
oppressors to fear, that sooner or later the French would 
be able to throw an expedition into disaffected Ireland. 
The Government, therefore, appear to have determined 
at any cost and by any means to provoke a premature 
rebellion, so that they might be able to drown it in blood 
before the French were ready to interfere. 


V—A GOVERNMENT-MADE INSURRECTION. 


That any Government, let alone a nominally Christian 
and Protestant Government, could deliberately plot and 
plan to force its own subjects into a semblance of insur- 
rection in order that it might have free licence to massacre 
without let or hindrance, is in itself a sufficiently terrible 
accusation to make, even if the means which they 
employed to prod the peasantry into rebellion had been 
the most unobjectionable that the wit of an archangel 
could have devised. But the measures ultimately resolved 
upon might have been devised in Hell and executed by a 
posse comitatus of fiends. 

Unfortunately there seems to be little question as to the 
facts. They were attested publicly and formally in the 
most striking fashion by the refusal of one British officer 
after another to be made the tool of the infernal plot. 
Lord Carhampton, who in 1797 was Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in Ireland, was no sentimentalist. He had 
repeatedly shown a disposition to go even in advance of 
the law in suppressing, by the most ruthless severity, any 
disposition to rebel. At the close of 1797, finding that 
the troops under his command were affected by the 
Nationalist enthusiasm of the capital, he withdrew them 
from Dublin, and established them in camps outside the 
city. 
He did this avowedly in order to prevent the spread of 
disaffection in the ranks. He was overruled, the camps 
were broken up, and the soldiers marched back into 
barracks. Lord Carhampton, soldier though he was, and 
accustomed to obey, could not stand this. He resigned 
his high. position, publicly declaring that “some deep 
and insidious design of the Minister was in agitation, for, 
instead of suppressing, the Irish Government was obviously 
disposed to excite an insurrection.” Lord Carhampton 
was right, nor had his successor to wait long before having 








thé nature of the deep and insidious design revealed in all 
its horrors. 

That successor was Sir Ralph Abercrombie, a brave 
and capable soldier, whose name stands high among the 
warriors who made a good ‘fight against’ Napoleon. 
Immediately after his appointment he made an effort to 
restore discipline into the: troops under his command. 
Of one kind and another these armed men numbered 
130,000, and were as disreputable a lot of ruffians in 
uniform as ever mustered under the British flag. Sir 
Ralph’s first General Order began :— 


The very disgraceful frequency of courts-martial, and the 
many complaints of the conduct of the troops in this Kingdom 
having, too unfortunately, proved the army to be in a state of 
licentiousness which must render it formidable to every one but 
the enemy, the Commander-in-Chief, etc. etc. 


This was dated February 26th. Such an army, however, 
was just the weapon that Pitt and Castlereagh—soon to 
be’ supreme at the Castle—needed for the success of 
their plan of “ prematurely exploding the rebellion.” No 
foreign enemy was then threatening a landing on Irish 
shores. The people, beyond the diligent manufacture of 

ikes and secret enrolment in the ranks of the United 
rishmen, were most provokingly quiet. “Lie low and 
do nothing till the French come” was the watchword of 
the revolutionary leaders, which was most religiously 
obeyed. 

If the French came the army would. be formidable to 
every one but the enemy. But before they came it was 
one of the most efficient means that the art of man or 
fiend could: devise for torturing the peasantry into 
maddened revolt. Having such an instrument in their 
hands, Pitt and Castlereagh determined to use it, and use 
it without mercy. 

The country was. ominously peaceful. Here and there 
the peasantry had laid hands upon stores of arms, but 
according to the Commander-in-Chief there was no 
resistance to the authority of the Government. Every- 
where the people cowered before the armed might of 
the. Administration, which, having a giant’s strength, 
used it like a giant, without ruth or mercy. Trans- 
portation beyond the seas, with probability of sudden 
death, was a sentence inflicted summarily without 
trial or epee! upon the youth of whole villages whenever 


it pleased the authorities to desire to replenish the 
company of any of His Majesty’s ships. Others were 
banished to work in the mines in Prussia. The search 


for arms was vigorously persisted in, houses were burnt 
down night after night, and thousands of wanderers, who 
had been driven from their farms by Orange bandits, were 
starving on the hills. Ireland was under coercion of the 
most drastic kind. The Habeas. Corpus Act was 
suspended, the Insurrection Act was in force, and legal 
indemnity was assured to all authorities who transgressed 
the law in their zeal for order. 

The Government, well served by a brigade of informers, 
who deserve the highest place in the annals of infamy, 
were perfectly well aware of the aims, policy and plans of 
the revolutionary leaders. © They captured the Leinster 
delegates on March 12th the moment they wished to 
take them, as easily as a schoolboy takes a nestful of 
young larks by putting his hat over them. The field 
being now clear, they decided to force on the insurrection 
without loss of time. 

They decided thatthe time had come for their master 
stroke, All that they had done, hitherto cruel and 
abominable) as it was, had failed to spur the people into 
rebellion, It was’ necessary to do’ something more, 
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something worse, something which human nature—at| 


least Irish human nature—could not stand. 
Incendiarism, domiciliary visits, arbitrary arrests, 
transportation, cold-blooded massacre had all been tried, 
but the Irish’ would not rise. 
sharpened théir pikes, and prayed the good Lord in His 
infinite mercy to send the French to their deliverance, 
According to.Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the Commander-in- 
Chief, “ Every crime, 


acted in Ireland,” and still the people patiently bent to 


the storm. But “the resources of civilisation,” in the 7 
British sense, were not exhausted. One weapon in the | 


vast enginery of Hell lay ready to the hands of Castle. 
reagh and his master in London, the efficacy of which 
could not be doubted. But could man of woman born be 
found to set it in motion? 


VI—THE LAST RESOURCE OF 
“ CIVILISATION.” 


Of all the nations the Irish have pre-eminence for 
their fine sense of the supreme importance of stainless 


chastity. For the honour of their women is the point of 


honour: with this chivalrous and ardent race. They bear 
hardships without repining, bend submissively before the 


oppression of arbitrary power; but no extreme off 
privation, no squalid horror of overcrowded cabin, ‘has § 


broken down the,sense of profound reverence with which 
even the most miserable Irish kern regards his woman- 
kind. ‘There is no woman in an Irish cabin that.is not 
to its inmates, of the sex of the Madonna, partaking, 
whether maid or. matron, in something of the mystic 
glory of the Mother of God. The Irish might stand 
every extremity.of coercive despotism if only it concerned 
their men, and,..their possessions ; but—touch. their 
women! Then.at any cost, without even counting of 
costs, the Celt would strike. 


So it appeared to the British authorities and Irish t 


governing class in the spring of 1798 that the problem of 
orcing on a premature explosion of the disaffected senti- 
ment among the people was capable of an immediate 
solution.. All.other means had failed ; but Rape would 
not fail. -So Rape it was decided it should be. 


There weré certain preliminaries ere before the 
a 


supreme crime.could be perpetrated. On March 30 the 
kingdom was declared to be in rebellion, and martial law 


proclaimed oyer the whole of Ireland. But before the f 


next step could be taken, Sir Ralph Abercrombie refused 
any longer to act. as Commander-in-Chief. He saw too 
clearly what. his predecessor had but dimly divined. 
There was no: rebellion. 
insubordinate, element in the kingdom. He publicly 
denounced_: the sproceedings of the Government as a 
ridiculqus, farce, he true nature of which was obvious 
to every one :——.., 

They have declared the Kingdom in rebellion when the orders 
of his Excellency might be carried over the whole Kingdom by 
an orderly dragoon, or a writ executed without any difficulty, 
except.in a few places on the mountains. 

Ridiculous Be it might be; it was not the less a 
tragic crime., .For the moment Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
washed his hhands..of the whole bloody business, the 
conspirators 


crombie_ into. retirement. Lord Castlereagh, who suc- 
‘eeded Mr... Pelham, found.in General Lake a_pliant 
instrument for his designs. 

A good deal has been written of the horrors of 
the Spanish Inquisition. Most of us, at one time or 


They bided their time, | 


every cruelty that could be 7 
committed, by Cossacks and Calmucks had been trans. 7 


The Army itself was the most 


at the castle unmasked. The secretary to 
Tord Camden, Mr. Pelham, followed Sir Ralph Aber- 
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another, have shuddered at the description of the infernal 
mechanisms of torture with which the bodies of heretics 
were racked in agony for the glory of God and the salvation 
of the soul. Ireland was now about to be subjected to 
torture not less keen by an instrument not less deadly 
than any plied by the Familiars of the Inquisition. 
‘Torquemada himself never dreamed of a more terrible 
instrument of torture than that which Lord Castlereagh 
found ready to his hand in the licentious soldiery of the 
Army of Occupation. Boot and thumbekins, rack and 
“The Maiden,” red-hot searing irons and molten lead, all 
these appliances of the dungeon lacked the supreme 
efficiency and potency of this gross machine of torment, 
now about to be applied to the womanhood of Ireland. 

When I was writing “The Maiden Tribute,” just thirteen 


LORD CORNWALLIS. 


(Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1798.) 


years ago this very month, I remember asking one who 
had held high office in Scotland Yard if it was really true 
that the violation of unwilling victims actually took place 


in the secret places of London vice. “Certainly,” he 
replied, “there is not a doubt of it.” “ But,” I replied 
incredulously, “the very thought of their piteous crying is 
enough to raise Hell!” ‘“ Tut,” he answered, “it does not 
even raise the neighbours.” It is one of the things 
for which I shall ever be most grateful, that I was able 
in 1885 so to echo the sighing of those sad captives as to 
send a shudder of sympathetic horror through the 
world. Imagine then how I feel when I am confronted 
by the appalling spectacle of a British Minister deliberately 
preparing for the establishment of universal rape as the 
only effective method of bringing about the extinction of 
the very limited independence then enjoyed by Ireland ! 
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Twenty-two years ago all Britain rose in indignant 
horror to denounce the unspeakable Turk for perpetrating 
the Bulgarian horrors. It was not the mere massacre of 
the Bulgarians that roused the British public. It was the 
violation and the outrages by which the massacres were 
accompanied. Yet the worst that Chefket and Achmet, 
and the rest of the agents of the great Assassin accom- 
plished in the hot fury of suppressing the abortive 
rising in the Balkans was comparatively venial. They 
were Moslems. They outraged and massacred people 
of alien race, language, and religion. Outrage with 
them was but the natural outburst of savage lust, 
excited by bloodshed, and permitted as an incident 
of the stamping out of a rebellion. Nevertheless, this 
comparatively trivial resort to lust as an instrument of 
terror cost the Sultan his sovereignty on the Danube. 
In Ireland the centenary of 1798 recalls the fact that 
similar outrages, far more foul because employed in cold 
blood over a wider area for a much longer period of 
time, were resorted to by a British Minister in further- 
ance of British palicy ; they were used not to punish a 
rebellion but to provoke one, and—oh, the pity and the 
horror of it !—-instead of costing us a kingdom, it enabled 
the perpetrators to complete the conquest of Ireland. 

Even Lord Castlereagh was too conscious of the 
enormity of the crime which he was perpetrating to call 
it by its proper name. Had a spade been called a spade, 
the Government would have proclaimed as their reason for 
the declaration of martial law their resolve to provoke a 
rebellion of the men by arranging for the violation of 
their women. In 130,000 licentious soldiery, inflamed 
with every brutal passion, Castlereagh had the apparatus 
of outrage ready to hand. All that was needed to be done 
was to give the signal for action. No time was lost after 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s resignation. The proclamation 
was made that everywhere throughout the province 
of Leinster the people were to be compelled to admit 
within their houses, to bed and to board, the brutal 
and licentious soldiers whose lawless violence had 
been the despair of Abercrombie. This system of Rape 
by Order of the Administration was disguised by the 
cuphemism of Free Quarters. But by whatever name 
you call it, the thing itself remains the same. 

The Irish cabin is not a residence that contains spare 
rooms for the accommodation of strangers. The sleeping 
space is rigidly limited to the elementary needs of the 
family. The arrangements for privacy are so primitive 
that even within the limits of the family it is a marvel 
that chastity is so strictly observed. But the whole 
domestic economy breaks down when strange men are 
thrust into the little human nest. Free Quarters meant 
thrusting armed and licentious men into the bedroom 
and bed of the peasant women. Free Quarters thus of 
necessity meant not only free board and free lodging, 
it meant also Free Rape. 

The peasantry were unarmed. The truculent ruffians 
whom they were compelled to lodge and feed were armed 
to the teeth. Resistance to any outrage was liable to be 
avenged by death. No Inquisitor of Spain had his 
victim more absolutely at his disposal than the women of 
Leinster were at the disposal of the British Government, 
when in order to infuriate the people into the suicidal 
rising of despair, Free Quarters made Rape the official 
Order of the Day. 

It is a hideous thing to say. How much more hideous 
a thing, then, to do? For it was done even as Lord 
Castlereagh and his colleagues intended it. Lest it 
should not be done effectually two regiments of Hessian 
mercenaries were brought over from Germany in order 
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that differences of race and of language might remove 
the last barrier of compassion which might have stayed 
the hand of the despoiler. 
Baron Hussey, an old veteran who had seen much 
service in the hard-fought borderland between Muscovite 
and Moslem, declared to Mr. Tealing, on the faith of a 
Christian and the honour of a soldier, that he had never 
witnessed such horrors before as resulted from the system 
of Free Quarters :-— 
‘*No man,” said he, ‘‘dare impeach my loyalty or qu°stion 
my respect for the throne; but ere I consent to receive those 
ruffians within my walls, to destroy my property and pollute the 
sanctuary of my dwelling, I shall die on my threshold with arms 
in my hands, and my body shall oppose a barrier to their 
entrance.” 
All races would have resented such outrages, but the 
Irish, being more than others sensitive to insults to their 
women, were driven to madness. Who has not read the 
stirring appeal’ of Virginius in 
Macaulay’s noble lay, and felt the 
force of the pathetic appeal :— 
Spare us the unspeakable wrong, the un- 
uiterable shame 
That turns the coward’s heart to steel, 
the sluggard’s blood to flame, 

Lest when our latest hope is fled, ye taste 
of our despair, 

And learn by proof in some wild hour, 
how much the wretched dare. 

Alas! in Ireland the oppressor 
made his book upon that very despair. 
He knew what the Irish peasant 
would dare in the hour of madness 
and despair, and knowing it, calmly 
prepared in advance to take advan- 
tage of the consequences of his 
crime. 

Compared with the infinité infamy 
of Free Quarters all other crimes fade 
into. insignificance, even those which 
the Government employed to in- 
tensify the torture of the unfortunate 
people. .History has much to say of 
the pitch cap, that rude plaster of 





troopers. 


peasant who had offended the pride or excited the | 


suspicion of his military tyrant. It was a  diabolic 


improvement upon the scalping-knife of the Red Indian, J 


and the memory of it still lingers in the mind as an illus- 
tration of the climax of man’s inhumanity to man. The 
lash was also freely employed, and various other methods 
of torture. Summary execution was frequent, and as 
many..as thirty houses would be burnt in one night. 
But . pitch caps, floggings, burnings, and_ shootings 
altogether do not convey so clear and so damning an 
impression of the crime from which the Union springs 
as this much overlooked but supreme and dominant factor 
in the whole terrible business, the unspeakable horror of 
which is veiled by the phrase “ Free Quarters.” Like 
Slavery, of which it was the rude and brutal temporary 
counterpart, it was the sum of all villainies. 


Aud it succeeded / 


i VIL—HELL LET LOOSE, 


Martial law and free quarters were proclaimed on 
March 30. The maddened people bore it for one month, 
but before the second month passed human. nature could 
bear no more, and Lord Castlereagh had his will. 

Lord Edward Cavendish, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United Irishmen, was arrested on the 19th of May. 
On the 23rd of the same month Leinster broke out ina con- 
fused; helpless, aimless insurrection. It began with stop- 
ping the mail coaches, it ended in the wholesale massacre 
of peasants, mobs armed with pikes by horse, foot, and 
artillery. In Dublin, Meath, and Kildare all resemblance 
of reSistance was trodden out in two days. 150 insurgents 
fell:in -the attack on Naas gaol, 130 in the defeat at 
Kilcullen. Of the 1,500 who attacked Carlow 400 were 
killed, 100 burnt alive, and 200 others were hanged or 
shot after the fighting was over. 400 insurgents wore 
dispersed by 35 dragoons near Rathfarnham, and 350 
were massacred after capitulation at the Gibbet Rath at 
Kildare, when another 350 perished at Tara Hill, the 
insurrection in Dublin, Meath and Kildare was stamped 
out with a loss to the Government of less than a°score 
Castlereagh had not miscalculated the re- 











molten pitch clapped upon the close- 
cropped skull of the wretched 





THE CAMP ON VINEGAR HILL 
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Hell was let loose on the unfortunate country. 


THE FoPIc OF THE 


sources at his disposal. The maddened peasantry had 
fallen into his snare, and all that remained was a dattue. 
It was otherwise in Wexford, where alone the insurgents 
made a tolerable stand. At first it seemed as if it would 
be at Wexford as in Meath and Kildare, but the burning 
of Father John Murphy’s Chapel at Boolevogue on May 
20th led that patriot priest to place himself at the head 
of an insurgent band which defeated contingent after 
contingent of the British garrison until by June 4th the 
insurgents were in possession of the whole county. 
Wexford, Enniscorthy, Gorey, were in their hands. 
Only Ross, Newtown Barry and Duncannon Fort 
remained in the possession of the Government. For a 
brief moment it seemed as if Wexford were destined to 
avenge the wrongs of Ireland. But the failure of the 
attack on New Ross on June 5th, followed by the failure to 
pursue an advantage at Arklow on June goth, marked the 
turn of the tide. In vain did the patriot priests muster 
their thousands at Vinegar Hill. On June 21st, General 
Lake, at the head of 13,000 men, surrounded the camp, 
poured shot and shell for hours into the insurgent ranks, 
and then swept them before him in headlong rout. 
Eight days after, by the goodness of God, it was permitted 
to the Irish to fall upon and exterminate the Welsh 
cavalry regiment of Ancient Britons, whose outrages had 
been of the worst, but this was the last flicker of success. 
The momentary panic occasioned by the successes of the 
insurgents in Wexford, the passion excited by the natural 
but regrettable reprisals —such as the burning of four-score 
prisoners in the barn at Scullabogue—and the massacre 
of half as many at the bridge at Wexford, led to the 
absence of all restraint in the exaction of vengeance. 
In towns, 
grisly heads of decapitated insurgents grinned from spikes 
upon the passers-by. In the country the smoking ruins 
of homesteads, and the bleaching bones of the slaughtered, 
were met on every side. On one occasion the insurgents 
were exasperated to attack the yeomanry by discovering 
through the country as they came along, several dead 
men with their skulls split asunder, their bowels ripped 
open, and their throats cut across, besides some dead 
women and children. They even saw the dead bodies of 





THE MASSACRE AT SCULLABOGUE, 


MOonrTH. 


two women, about which their surviving children were 
creeping and bewailing them! These sights hastened 
the insurgent force to Gorey, where their exasperation was 
considerably augmented by discovering the pigs in the 
streets devouring the bodies of nine men, who had been 
hanged the day before, with several others recently shot, 
and some still expiring. 

So liberally did the pigs in some districts live and 
thrive upon the corpses of the peasantry, that for some 
time afterwards bacon from those parts could find no 
purchaser. But murder, rapine, incendiarism, cold-blooded 
torture, all these count for less as indicating the real 
nature of the way in which order was re-established, than 
the boast said to have been made by officers of rank that, 
within certain large districts, not a woman had _ been left 
undefiled ; and upon observation, in answer, that the sex 
must then have been very complying, the reply was, that 
the bayonet removed all squeamishness. 

No doubt. And in that phrase hes the secret, the 
open secret, of British methods in dealing with Ireland 
from that time evén till to-day. 

After Wexford had risen and been trampled into sub- 
mission, the insurrection broke out in an aimless fashion 
in Antrim. On June 7th the insurgents seized the town 
of Antrim, from which, however, they were almost immedi- 
ately dislodged. Similar attempts made against Larne, 
Ballymena and Ballycastle were equally unsuccessful. 
In County Down on June gth a body of peasants, who 
had been burning the house of an informer, near Saint- 
field, attacked a small force of horse and foot and drove 
them into Belfast. They held Windmill Hill till the i2th, 
when they were dispersed chiefly by artillery fire. In 
Cork 300 or 400 pikemen attacked about the same 
number of militia near Ballynascarty, but were driven off 
with a loss of nearly one-half their number. 

The last act of the “ Rebellion ” of 1798 was the sudden 
and unexpected arrival of Colonel Humbert with three 
ships and 1,000 Frenchmen at Killila, which they occupied 
August 22nd. Humbert, taking with him 800 of his own 
men, who were joined by 1,500 Irish, marched westward, 
and on the 28th attacked and defeated General Lake, who 
had 6,000 men under his command, at Castlebar. The 

rout of the British troops was so pre- 
cipitate that the Races of Castlebar 
became a byeword from that day in 
Connaught. It was not until Septem- 
ber 8th that Lord Cornwallis at the 
head of 30,000 troops ventured to face 
the audacious Frenchman at Ballina- 
muck, who, when he surrendered, had 
only 842 officers and men under his 
command. Twelve days afterwards the 
French despatched one men-of-war 
with eight frigates and 3,000 men to 
succour Humbert. On October toth 
the little squadron reached’ Lough 
Swilly, only to find itself face to face 
with a superior British squadron. It 
was a case of sauve gui peut. Thx 
Hloche, which had Wolfe Tone oi 
board, fought desperately against fou 
sail of the line, and one frigate, 
compelled to surrender. 

It was the last death throe of th 
Rebellion. Lord Castlereagh had 
triumphed. All that remained to do 
was to keep the hangman busy, com- 
plete the process of terrorism, and 
garner the spoils. Of these, the chief 








was the destruction of the Irish Parliament and the pass- 
ing of the Act of Union with Britain, which for a hundred 
years has remained as the memorable monument of the 
inost absolutely incredible series of crimes ever perpe- 
trated by one nominally Christian nation upon another. 

The military force in Ireland, during and immediately 
after the insurrection, was :— 





The Regulars 32,281 
The Militia 26,634 
The Yeomanry . ; 51,274 
The English Militia . 24,201 
Artillery ; 1,500 
Commissariat 1,700 

Total . , ; 137,590 


Lord Castlereagh did not think he had a single man 


too many even then. 


VIIIL—THE FIRST-FRUITS OF THE CRIME. 


As to how many perished in 1798 authorities, as usual, 
differ. The estimates vary from a minimum direct loss 
of life of 15,000 persons to 70,000. In both cases these 
estimates are limited to those who fell in the field or were 
exécuted. Even suppose the minimum estimate were 
accepted as most in accordance with the facts, we have 
a frightful butcher’s bill to put down to the credit of those 
who deliberately provoked the insurrection. Mr. Lecky, 
in his “ Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,” repels the 
charge brought against the British Government, that they 
provoked the rebellion in order to bring about the Union. 
lt is unnecessary to go so far as this in order to saddle 
the Government of the day with the responsibility of the 
rebellion. Mr. Lecky himself, although he denies that 
the rebellion was provoked in order to carry the Act of 
Union, admits that the conspiracy was forced into a 
premature explosion by the establishment of martial law. 
He quotes also from a perfectly loyal writer, one of the 
most temperate and most competent then living in Ireland, 
that “to declare that the Government of Ireland facili- 
tated the growth of rebellion for the purpose of effecting 
the Union would be to hold language not perhaps 
sufficiently warranted by facts. But to affirm that the 
rebellion was kept alive for that purpose seems perfectly 
warrantable.” Certainly if it had not been for the 
rebellion, which was, as we have seen, the handiwork 
of the Government, there would have been no chance of 
carrying the Union. 

Sir John Moore was employed in the suppression of the 
rebellion. He has left on record his opinion that there 
was no need for all this severity :— 

Moderate treatment by the generals, and the preventing of the 
iroops from pillaging and molesting the people, would soon 
restore tranquillity, and the latter would certainly be quiet if the 
gentry and yeomen would only behave with tolerable decency, 
ind not seek to gratify their ill-humour and revenge upon the poor. 

After the insurrection had been practically suppressed 
Lord Cornwallis became Viceroy of Ireland. He was 
horrified at the state of things which he found existing. 
We have in his correspondence with Major-General Ross 
and the Duke of Portland a confirmation of all that has 
been printed above. He says, for instance :— 


On my arrival in this country I put a stop to the burning of 
houses and murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen, or any 
other persons who delighted in that amusement ; to the flogging 
for the purpose of extorting confession ; and to the free-quarters, 
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which comprehend universal rape and robbery throughout the 
waole country. 
“ Universal rape and robbery throughout the whole 


country”! What could be more emphatic? How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? when we read Lord 
Cornwallis’s own account of the instruments with which 
the administration of the country was carried on :— 

The Irish militia are totally without discipline, contemptible 
before the enemy when any serious resistance is made to them, 
but ferocious and cruel in the extreme when any poor wretches, 
either with or without arms, come within their power ; in short, 
murder appears to be their favourite pastime. 


In July he wrote to Major-General Ross to say that 
there was no law either in town or country but martial 
law conducted by Irishmen heated with passion and 
revenge :— 

But all this is trifling compared to the numberless murders 
that are hourly committed by our people without any process or 
examination whatever. The yeomanry are in the style of the 
loyalists in America, only much more numerous and powerful, 
and a thousand times more ferocious. These men have saved 
the country ; but they now take the lead in rapine and murder. 
The Irish militia, with few officers, and those chiefly of the 
worst kind, follow closely on the heels of the yeomanry in 
murder and every kind of atrocity, and the fencibles take a 
share, although much behind-hand, with the others. 


The gentry were as bad as the militia :-— 

The conversation of the principal persons of the country all 
tends to encourage this system of blood ; and the conversation, 
even at my table, where you will suppose I do all I can to 
prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, etc. ; 
and if a priest has been put to death, the greatest joy is expressed 
by the whole company. 

In the midst of all this orgy of Hell there shines out one 
bright gleam, and only one. During all the terrible times 
of reprisal and slaughter, when every conceivable crime 
was committed by the British and many heinous crimes 
were committed by the Irish, it is universally admitted 
that the Irish displayed, in one respect, a virtue which is 
thrown into all the more conspicuous relief by the total 
absence of any trace of it on the other side. 

The Rebellion was, as I have shown, the mere maddened 
welter of a peasantry deliberately driven frantic by the 
wholesale violation of their wives and daughters, these 
outrages being set on foot by the Government for this 
very purpose. Its suppression was accompanied by 
excesses which might have brought the blush to the 
cheek of a Turk or a Kurd. But, notwithstanding all 
this, the Irish insurgents, in their brief hour of triumph, 
although they slew and burnt and administered the stern 
law of /ex talionis with scant mercy, never laid a foul 
hand upon a woman. Amid all these atrocities, says 
Mr. H. Maxwell, “ horrible and revolting as their cruelties 
were, the chastity of the fair sex was respected.” “I 
have not been able to ascertain,” says Gordon, “one 
instance to the contrary in the county of Wexford, though 
many beautiful young women were absolutely in their 
power.” 

To what purpose, it may be asked, do we “ remember 
1798”? Itis anold story—a hundred years old. What 
has it to do with us to-day? The inquiry reminds us of 
the protest of the spendthrift, who protested against being 
sued for a debt which was really so long overdue that it 
ought to be written off. A hundred years ago is but as 
yesterday in the history of nations; and although a 
century has elapsed, Ireland is united to England to-day 
by virtue of the crimes at which I have briefly glanced. 
So far as Ireland is concerned we stand in the felon’s 
dock of history, not sit on the judgment seat. 
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JHE ANGLO-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


—« 


THE ENROLMENT OF SYMPATHISERS: A GRATIFYING REPORT OF PROGRESS. 


HE Anglo-American Committee which got up the 
Anglo-American dinner at the Hotel Cecil is a more 
select body than the Anglo-American Association 

to which every one belongs who has declared himselt 
publicly in favour of closer and more friendly relations 
with the United States. For instance, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Morley,-Mr. Balfour and Sir W. Harcourt, and 
the Duke of Argyll are not members of the Committee, 
although they are naturally foremost in the list of those 
who are associated in the public mind with the movement 
for closer relations between the Empire and the Republic. 


(1) THE COMMITTEE. 


The Anglo-American Committee, of which Mr. Bryce 
is the President, now contains the names of Cardinal 
Vaughan, thirteen bishops and archbishops, fifty mayors 
and lord mayors, the Dukes of Fife, Westminster, New- 
castle, Sutherland and Marlborough, Viscount Peel, Earl 
Grey, Earl of Jersey, Lord Loch, Lord Brassey, Lord 
Coleridge, the Marquis of Lorne, Lord Farrer, Lord Kin- 
naird, Lord Lister, Lord Tennyson, Lord Welby, Lord 
Rayleigh and Lord Wolseley. The following members of 
the last Liberal Administration : Sir Henry H. Fowler, 
the Marquis of Ripon, Mr. H. H. Asquith, Sir George 
Trevelyan, Sir Robert Reid. All the Agents-General of 
the Colonies, the head-masters of the great public schools, 
the heads of Oxford and Cambridge, Dr. Caird of Balliol, 
and Dr. Butler of Trinity have also joined the Committee. 
So have the President of the Wesleyan Conference, the 
Chairmen of the Baptist and Congregational Unions and 
the President of the Council of Federated Free Churches. 
Of men of letters and artists, the following are members 
of the Committee : Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne, Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. Briton Riviére, Sir W. B. 
Richmond, Sir E. Arnold, Sir W. Besant, Ian Maclaren, 
Sir Fred Pollock, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. Conan Doyle, 
Professor Dicey, Mr. Rider Haggard. 

The Hon. Sec. of the Anglo-American Committee is 
Mr. T. Lee Roberts, of 6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


(2) THE ASSOCIATION. 


In response to the appeal which I made in the last 
number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, I have received 
more than four thousand signatures to the declaration 
of sympathy, and as the number of adhesions increases 
daily I postpone any attemptto analyse or tabulate the 
result until next month. The month of June elicited many 
emphatic declarations on the subject of reunion of the 


English-speaking peoples. The banquet held by the 
Anglo-American Committee, which was presided over by 
Lord Coleridge, was only one of many indications of the 
growing consciousness of English-speaking unity. Both 
Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt last month took 
the opportunity of making even more emphatic declara- 
tions in favour of Anglo-American reunion than had 
previously fallen from their lips. 
MR. MORLEY. 

Mr. Morley, for instance, speaking at Leicester on 
June 8th, said :— 

I should like to say a few words upon American alliance. 
very man and woman in this great hall, and not in this hall 


Only, but all over the wide realm—has no more ardent wish in 


public affairs than that our relations with the United States of 


America should be those of the closest intimacy, affection, an 
friendship. Yes, that these relations should every day grow 
more close, more intimate, and more affectionate. Mr. Chai 

berlain used an admirable expression. He said it is a kind : 
aspiration that has become a religion with us. That was 

proposition that we could all accept. There was no lony 

any difference between public parties in this ccuntry on thi 
subject. 

SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


Sir William Harcourt in the House of Commons o 
June 1oth, while criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s extra 
ordinary foreign policy, expressly identified himself wit 
what Mr. Chamberlain had said concerning the desire © 
every one on this side of the water for the closest possib! 
relations of cordiality with the United States :— 

There is one part“of the speech of the right hon. gentlema 
with which I entirely concur, and that is the strong language i 
which he expressed a desire for closer and more permaneni rel 
tions with the Uniied States. I think the right hon. gentlemu 
knows very well that there is nobody who is more anxious an 
eager for such a result than myself. Ever since I have had any 
thing to do with public life my great and, I may add, my for 
most object has been the cultivation of good relations wi: 
the United States. I have seen som: very mischievous attempt 
to represent that there is a difference between the two parties i: 
the State upon that subject. There is no such difference. 
venture to say that there is no member of the Liberal party, any 
more than there is of the Unionist party, who does not plac 
friendship—alliance, if you choose to use the word in the s-ns 
of cordial friendship, of an extente cordiale—with the Uniie 
States in the very forefront of English foreign policy. 

MR. ASQUITH. 

Mr. Asquith, in the same debate, said :— 

I agree entirely with what the right hon. gentlemin has said 
that the closer union of Great Britain and America, not only i 
sympathy and thought, but political co-operation, is no longs 
the ideal of those who see visions and dream dreams. I belic\ 
that co-operation is destined to be one of the greatest civilisii 
forces of the twentieth century. 

OTHER NOTABLES. 

I continue to receive numerous letters from influenti: 
persons expressing their opinions on the subject. Fro 
amongst these I make the following extracts :— 

Lord Playfair writes: ‘‘I have found among my father 
papers a letter from you dated May 27th, 1898, asking him if | 
had any speeches or letters relative to the future relations + 
Britain and the United States. On the day before his death | 
sent for his book of speeches to enable him to answer your lette: 
and it may interest you to know that this was the last attempt 
work of his life.”—[Tihe extract sent by the late Lord Playia 
was quoted in the June Review OF REVIEWS.] 

Ian Maclaren: “ Nothing, it appears to me, could mal 
more powerfully for peace and righteousness in the world than a 
al'iance of sympathy between the United States and our country 
and every person who has any influence ought to seek th 
end.” 

The Right Hon. Walter Long, Minister of Agricultur: 
Mr. Long’s secretary writes to say that any rafprochemte 
between the English-speaking races would be viewed by Mi 
Long with satisfaction. 

The Duke of Marlborough: ‘I welcome any move- 
m-nt that tends to promote cordial relations and closer fricn:(- 
ship between the peoples of the British Empire and the Unite:! 
States of America.” 








Sir James Kitson, M.P.: “It was my foriune in 1890, 
as the President of the Iron and Steel Institute, to lead in a 
visit of its members—some six hundred of whom responded to 
an invitation of the American iron and steel and engineeering 
trades to make a tour in the iron and coal districts of the 
United States. Having in mind the cordiality of the reception 
by the Americans, who are keen competitors in the same trade, 
and recalling the courtesies accorded to us in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Washington, I cannot but continue to cherish the warmest 
feelings towards the hundreds of friends and acquaintances we 
made there. The authorities of Chicago (commonwealth of 
Illinois) conferred upon us the freedom of the cily. The great 
works in the States were freely opened to us; no new methods of 
manufacture or improved mechanical appliances were withheld 
from our inspection and examination. Our members returned 
with bright memories of fraternal meetings, and with friendships 
formed which will last while life endures. From Pittsburg I 
received during the Venezuela incident many communications 
protesting against the tone of the United States Government, 
and asserting that serious quarrels or grave acts of war were 
impossible between us. I refuse to believe that differences of 
opinion or of important personal inleresis can ever seriously 
divide us. Our relations with the United States must 
become closer and more cordial as years advance. The vast 
improvements in ocean navigation have changed the situation. 
Merchants in England are now able to transact their business 
personally in the great cities of the States, and a journey in the 
Siates is often made by those having important affairs to con- 
duct. These associations lead to acquaintance and to warm 
friendship. The colonies of England open markets to the world, 
and the United States freely and largely trades therein. The 
United States is with England equally concerned in keeping the 
open door, and attempis to close. it would excite commercial 
influences and stimulate national forces to hold and to exiend 
opportunities for trade and commerce. From this point of view 
I see powerful influences which must work to hold in firm friend- 
ship and solid interest the peoples of Great Britain and of the 
United States,” 

Mr. Horace Plunkett, M.P. : “If any interest can attach 
to words of mine upon the future relations of Great Britain and 
the Uniied States, it is because, speaking as an Irishman, I hold 
opinions altogether opposed to those which more prominent 
Irishmen have recently expressed. The allegiance of our people 
is divided between the foremost of the Old World and the fore- 
most of the New World Powers. In the government of these 
States they exercise a strong, and what I believe is destined to 
be, in the Old World at any rate, an increasing influence. I 
hold, therefore, that if the Irish race is to fulfil its mission and 
to play a great part in the progress of civilisation in the future, 
its hopes lie in the drawing together rather than in the keeping 
asunder of the world-wide empire and the great American 
republic. I do not believe that a permanent alliance can be 
based upon the impulses which, however honourable to both 
nations,’ are due to a temporary emergency. But the English 
sympathies which have been aroused by the war, and their warm 
appreciation by the people of the United States, have their roots 
in an underlying community of interest, sentiments, aspirations, 
and ideas upon which a formal alliance may some day be estab- 
lished. Meanwhile I hope that a treaty of arbitration may soon 
be the herald of better things, and that no Irishmanwill be found 
to oppose it.” 

Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P.: “As a warm and life-long 
admirer of the American Republic I greatly rejoice at the 
growing good feeling between that couniry and my own. I 
should be glad to see closer union and more active co-operation 
between the two countries ; but I think evil rather than good 
will result from unduly pressing forward and hurrying any 
formal alliance of the kind recently advocated in influential 
quarters.” 

The Bishop of Hereford: “In reply to your com- 
munications, I desire to say that I am very heariily in favour of 
promoting by all practicable means the mosi cordial relations 
possible between all English-speaking peoples. I have not 


signed the form of declaration you sent, because I do not feel 
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sure that I understand what the latter part of it is meant to 


imply ; but I wish you all success in your endeavour to help | 


forward this good work of growing, abiding, and intimate fricnd- 
ship and union with our kin beyond the seas.” 

ord Brassey sends me the following expression of his 
views on the subject from his ‘‘ Naval Annual”: ‘ If, in the 
process of time, we can accomplish a closer union between cur. 
selves and the United States; if we can establish a perp-tual 
league of all English-speakers for settling their differences by 
arbitration—nay, more, for mutual defence if threatened by 
external foes—then we shall have changed the circumstances, 
Our latent resources would be too overwhelming to be challenved 
or contested. Let us cherish the hope that a consummation so 
happy may some day be reached by the sagacity of our states- 
men and the growing wisdom and goodwill of our kindred 
a ue 

r. J. MacWhirter, R.A.: “I know nothing of politics, 
and all my ideas are artistically hazy. But I cannot imagine 
anything but friendly relations between these two great countries, 
If they were bound together we might have peace on earth at 
last. Ten or twelve years ago when I was travelling from San 
Francisco towards Boston I had frequent interesting conversa- 
tions with two gentlemen in the car. When we came towards 
the end of the journey I asked when they were going home, and 
they answered, ‘‘ We are home—our home isin Boston.” I told 
them that all the time I had taken them for Englishmen, and 
I could see that they were pleased, and I think I would have 
been the same if they had taken me for an American—and why 
not? We are the same, with variations, but the same people.” 

Sir Arthur Arnold: ‘I cannot find words to express my 
sense of the importance of promoting the closest and most 
friendly relations with the United States. Upon certain definite 
points a treaty may be useful, but no treaties can embody those 
close relations which common language and ideas of human 
progress and government have developed and will further pro- 
mote among all people in both countries.” 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P.: ‘‘I can imagine no project 
fraught with brighter hopes for our race—its intellectual, com- 
mercial, and social welfare—or for the world—its peaceful and 
steady development—than a lasting compact between people of 
a common origin, common language, and (in a large sense) 
common religion, whose object is not conquest, but civilisation. 
Britons and Americans seem disposed to sink ancient prejudice 
and revive ancient tics. What can be urged against such a 
proceeding? It is the part of statesmanship to give effect to the 
will of the two peoples : for God’s sake, don’t let it become a 
pariy question in either country.” 

Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P.: ‘‘I should, of course, 
be exceedingly glad to see a closer and more effective union than 
at present exists established between the British Empire and the 
United States. If such a union be ever brought about, how- 
ever, it will, I think, be the result of a community of interests, 
and I am not quite clear that it will be very greatly forwarded 
by mere sentimental demonstrations such as seem to be fashion- 
able just now. I must confess I would far rather see a true 
working union between the United Kingdom, Canada and 
Australia, than a sentimental alliance with the United States. 
It is the fashion to say that the people of this country and of ihe 
United States are really one, but the facts are otherwise, and 
make-believe will not alter them. I hope and believe we shall 
work hand in hand with the United States in keeping open the 
trade of the Pacific, and I, like every sensible Englishman, 
shall welcome any alliance which is consistent with our sell- 
respect.” 


(3) THE RESPONSE FROM THE UNITED 
STATES. 

I am glad to learn from correspondents in the United 
States, who are in the best possible position for knowing 
the sentiment which prevails in the highest quarters, that 
the President and his cabinet are of much the same way of 
thinking as our own statesmen on this question ; that 1s 
to say, they agree as to the impossibility and inadvis-. 
ability of entangling alliances which would prevent each 
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country pursuing its own foreign policy according to its 
own convictions as to its own interests, and at the same 
time cultivating close friendship, mutuality, goodwill, 
without entangling alliance. In short, the establishment 
of an attitude of mind which would make combination 
or co-operation natural and easy in any great exigency 
which may occur to threaten common Anglo-Saxon 
interests, while at the same time tending to develop 
closer commercial affinities between the two countries. 
THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 

Among other notable utterances upon the subject of 
the Alliance should be noticed the remarks made by 
the American Ambassador, Colonel Hay, at the opening 
of the public garden behind Browning Hall on June 13th. 

The ceremony of opening the garden was performed 
by Miss Hay, daughter of the Ambassador, and it was in 
response to a vote of thanks to his daughter that Colonel 
Hay spoke as follows :— 

I came to pay my homage to the illustrious name of 
Browning, and my sincere tribute of respect for the excellent 
work that is going on here in his nam2, and it seems to me that 
nothing could be more appropriate. The name of Browning 
stands asa symbol of intellectual energy and moral earnestness, 
and it is most fittingly upheld in any work which tends to the 
uplifting and enlightenment of humanity, and especially appro- 
priate is that name as asymbol of any work which is intended 
for the benefit of the people, because although he, of course, 
belonged to the higher aristocracy of genius and character, yet 
he was one of the most uncompromising democrats that ever lived 
in all the essentials underlying the principles of true democracy, 
to whom in the sight of God all men were equal. 

It is for these reasons, and because also the greatest of all 
rights—the right to truth and the right to life—was the 
principle he upheld and vindicated not only by the marvellous 
power of his poetry, but by the example of his laborious and 
blameless life, that I am glad to be here. We may all, 
therefore, be sure that this memorable work of striving to keep 
lighted, in this densely populated disirict of London, the torch 
of moral and intellectual culiure is one of the works upon 
which his glorified spirit, if it were ever permitted to revisit the 
scenes of his earthly pilgrimage, would be certain to look with 
lofty and benignant approval. 

In referring to Anglo-American relations, Colonel Hay 
said :— 

You may be sure that no words, however strong, however 
enthusiastic, can be uttered in England that will not find 
instant and adequate response on the other side of the Atlantic. 
For myself, of whom you have spoken only too kindly, I can 
only say that a cordial and warm friendship with England has 
been one of the passions of my life. The hope of it I have 
cherished ever singe I knew anything, and I am glad and happy 
to say that I have lived long enough to see the promise and 
dawn of it upon the horizon. 

THIS FOURTH OF JULY. 

The editor of the Century Magazine, in a brief 
article entitled “ Reflections on the Fourth of July,” 
Says :-— 

The day will be distinguished by the omission of the 
occasional tirades against England. There is no progress of the 
world that is not marked by somebody’s change of mind, and in 
the last three months even the most violent prejudices among 
our people against our English kinsmen have disappeared in the 
face of unmistakable evidences of her sympathy with America in 
the irrepressible conflict between the ideas of the sixteenth 
century and those of the nineteenth. When on one side certain 
prominent Americans completely change their unfriendly attitude 
toward England, and on the other side Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain make most plain their appreciation of our purposes 
(friendship even going to the length of a suggestion of an Anglo- 
American alliance), the traditional railer against British institu- 
tions must find his occupation gone. 
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(4) “BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WATCHWORD. 

Among those who have signed our Declaration cf 
Sympathy was Captain Phillips, who mentioned in his 
accompanying letter that he was present on the occasion 
of the famous fight on the Peiho river, in which the 
American commodore used the classic expression that 
“blood was thicker thaa water ” as a justification for ren- 
dering active assistance to the British gunboats which 
were then engaged with the Chinese. As the American 
commodore’s phrase seems likely to become the watch- 
word of all those who are working for closer relations 
between England and the United States, it may not b> 
without interest to quote here a statement of the cir- 
cumstances in which this famous historic phrase first 
dropped from American lips. 

THE FIGHT ON THE PEIHO. 

The story is set forth at some length in the Spectator 
of June 25th by a correspondent signing himself “ Rk.” 
The collision arose in connection with the treaty of 
Tientsin. This treaty had been concluded by the 
Chinese with Lord Elgin in 1858, and it had to be 
formally ratified at Pekin on June 26th. Admiral Hope 
with a British squadron was unable to reach the mouth 
of the Peiho river until June 19th. But next day, when 
he attempted to proceed up the river to Pekin, he found 
that the Chinese had blocked its mouth by three barriers, 
and had rebuilt the forts which had been destroyed the 
year before. Orders were given to him by the British 
Minister, Mr. Bruce, with whom the French Minister was 
acting, to remove the obstacles and to proceed to Pekin 
as rapidly as possible. Admiral Hope had under his 
commarfd only eleven small gunboats, mounting thirty 
guns between them. On the morning of the 25th the 
little squadron began the accomplishment of its task. 
The first barrier was successfully removed without firing 
a shot, but when the boats reached the second barrier 
which lay midway between the guns of the forts on 
either side of the river the Chinese opened fire with forts 
heavy pieces of artillery upon the two leading British 
vessels :— 

At this instant the Admiral made the signal, ‘‘ Support me 
by engaging the enemy more closely,” and this signal he kept 
flying the whole day. Never was a British Admiral in greater 
need of support, and never was his appeal more nobly responded 
to. It seemed to be the object of the Chinese to annihilate the 
flagship, and so well trained were their guns on the space between 
the first and ‘second barriers that within twenty minutes of 
opening fire the Plover and Ofossum had so many killed an} 
wounded that their batteries were completely silenced. It was 
at this critical period of the fight that the Americans rendered 
such assistance to the sorely-tried British. Capiain Tattnall, 
Commodore of the American squadron in the China seas, had 
been watching the treacherous attack on the British squadron 
from the Zoey- Wax, a small steamer of very light draught. The 
Commodore, who was a great character in his way, at last, 
seeing the desperate condition of the British Admiral, could 
stand it no longer. Observing that ‘‘ blood was thicker than 
water, and he was damned if he was going to see white men 
buichered before his eyes,” he ordered his barge, and announced 
his intention of paying an “ official visit” to the British Admiral. 
The Commodore rowed through a storm of shot and shell, 
one round-shot going through the American ensign in the 
stern of the boat, cutting it to ribbons, and was wildly cheered 
by our people as he passed through the fleet. Just as he reached 
the flagship his barge was again struck and sank alongside. 
The Americans, however, managed to scramble on board, only 
to find Admiral Hope, desperately wounded, seated in an arm- 
chair on deck still directing the fight. Tattnall, after exchanging 
a few words with Hope, sent his boat’s crew forward to man 
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Sir James Kitson, M.P.: “It was my foriune in 1890, 
as the President of the Iron and Steel Institute, to lead in a 
visit of its members—some six hundred of whom responded to 
an invitation of the American iron and steel and engineeering 
trades to make a tour in the iron and coal districts of the 
United States. Having in mind the cordiality of the reception 
by the Americans, who are keen competitors in the same trade, 
and recalling the courtesies accorded to us in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Washington, I cannot but continue to cherish the warmest 
feelings towards the hundreds of friends and acquaintances we 
made there. The authorities of Chicago (commonwealth of 
Illinois) conferred upon us the freedom of the city. The great 
works in the States were freely opened to us; no new methods of 
manufacture or improved mechanical appliances were withheld 
from our inspection and examination. Our members returned 
with bright memories of fraternal meetings, and with friendships 
formed which will last while life endures. From Pittsburg I 
received during the Venezuela incident many communications 
protesting against the tone of the United States Government, 
and asserting that serious quarrels or grave acts of war were 
impossible between us, I refuse to believe that differences of 
opinion or of important personal interests can ever seriously 
divide us. Our relations with the United States must 
become closer and more cordial as years advance. The vast 
improvements in ocean navigation have changed the situation. 
Merchants in England are now able to transact their business 
personally in the great cities of the States, and a journey in the 
States is often made by those having important afiairs to con- 
duct. These associations lead to acquaintance and to warm 
friendship. The colonies of England open markets to the world, 
and the United States freely and largely trades therein. The 
United States is with England equally concerned in keeping the 
open door, and attempis to close. it would excite commercial 
influences and stimulate national forces to hold and to exiend 
opportunities for trade and commerce, From this point of view 
I see powerful influences which must work to hold in firm friend- 
ship and solid interest the peoples of Great Britain and of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Horace Plunkett, M.P. : ‘If any interest can attach 
to words of mine upon the future relations of Great Britain and 
the Uniied States, it is because, speaking as an Irishman, I hold 
opinions altogether opposed to those which more prominent 
Irishmen have recently expressed. The allegiance of our people 
is divided between the foremost of the Old World and the fore- 
most of the New World Powers. In the government of these 
States they exercise a strong, and what I believe is destined to 
be, in the Old World at any rate, an increasing influence. I 
hold, therefore, that if the Irish race is to fulfil its mission and 
to play a great part in the progress of civilisation in the future, 
its hopes lie in the drawing together rather than in the keeping 
asunder of the world-wide empire and the great American 
republic. I do not believe that a permanent alliance can be 
based upon the impulses which, however honourable to both 
nations,’ are due to a temporary emergency. But the English 
sympathies which have been aroused by the war, and their warm 
appreciation by the people of the United Staies, have their roots 
in an underlying community of interest, sentiments, aspirations, 
and ideas upon which a formal alliance may some day be estab- 
lished. Meanwhile I hope that a treaty of arbitration may soon 
be the herald of better things, and that no Irishmanwill be found 
to oppose it.” 

Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P.: ‘As a warm and life-long 
admirer of the American Republic I greatly rejoice at the 
growing good feeling between that couniry and my own. I 
should be glad to see closer union and more active co-operation 
between the two countries ; but I think evil rather than good 
will result from unduly pressing forward and hurrying any 
formal alliance of the kind recently advocated in influential 
quarters.” 

The Bishop of Hereford: “In reply to your com- 
munications, I desire to say that I am very heariily in favour of 
promoting by all practicable means the mosi cordial relations 
possible between all English-speaking peoples. I have not 
signed the form of declaration you sent, because I do not feel 
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sure that I understand what the latter part of it is meant to 
imply ; but I wish you all success in your endeavour to help 
forward this good work of growing, abiding, and intimate fricnd- 
ship and union with our kin beyond the seas.” 

Lord Brassey sends me the following expression of his 
views on the subject from his ‘*‘ Naval Annual”: ‘If, in the 
process of time, we can accomplish a closer union between <ur- 
selves and the United States ; if we can establish a perp-tual 
league of all English-speakers for settling their differences by 
arbitration—nay, more, for mutual defence if threatened by 
external foes—then we shall have changed the circumstances, 
Our latent resources would be too overwhelming to be challenved 
or contested. Let us cherish the hope that a consummation so 
happy may some day be reached by the sagacity of our states. 
men and the growing wisdom and goodwill of our kindred 
people.” 

Mr. J. MacWhirter, R.A.: “I know nothing of politics, 
and all my ideas are artistically hazy. But I cannot imagine 
anything but friendly relations between these two great countries, 
If they were bound together we might have peace on earth at 
last. Ten or twelve years ago when I was travelling from San 
Francisco towards Boston I had frequent interesting conversa- 
tions with two gentlemen in the car. When we came towards 
the end of the journey I asked when they were going home, and 
they answered, ‘‘ We are home—our home isin Boston.” I told 
them that all the time I had taken them for Englishmen, and 
I could see that they were pleased, and I think I would have 
been the same if they had taken me for an American—and why 
not? We are the same, with variations, but the same people.” 

Sir Arthur Arnold: ‘I cannot find words to express my 
sense of the importance of promoting the closest and most 
friendly relations with the United States. Upon certain definite 
points a treaty may be useful, but no treaties can embody those 
close relations which common language and ideas of human 
progress and government have developed and will further pro- 
mote among all people in both countries.” 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P.: ‘‘I can imagine no project 
fraught with brighter hopes for our race—its intellectual, com- 
mercial, and social welfare—or for the world—its peaceful and 
steady development—than a lasting compact between pcople o! 
a common origin, common language, and (in a large sense) 
common religion, whose object is not conquest, but civilisation. 
Britons and Americans seem disposed to sink ancient prejudice 
and revive ancient tics. What can be urged against such a 
proceeding? It is the part of statesmanship to give effect to the 
will of the two peoples : for God’s sake, don’t let it become a 
pariy question in either country.” 

Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P.: ‘I should, of course, 
be exceedingly glad to see a closer and more effective union than 
at present exists established between the British Empire and the 
United States. If such a union be ever brought about, how- 
ever, it will, I think, be the result of a community of interests, 
and I am not quite clear that it will be very greatly forwarded 
by mere sentimental demonstrations such as seem to be fashion- 
able just now. I must confess I would far rather see a true 
working union between the United Kingdom, Canada and 
Australia, than a sentimental alliance with the United States. 
It is the fashion to say that the people of this country and of the 
United States are really one, but the facts are otherwise, and 
make-believe will not alter them. I hope and believe we shall 
work hand in hand wiih the United States in keeping open the 
trade of the Pacific, and I, like every sensible Englishman, 
shall welcome any alliance which is consistent with our sell- 
respect.” 


(3) THE RESPONSE FROM THE UNITED 
STATES. 

I am glad to learn from correspondents in the United 
States, who are in the best possible position for knowing 
the sentiment which prevails in the highest quarters, that 
the President and his cabinet are of much the same way of 
thinking as our own statesmen on this question ; that 1s 
to say, they agree as to the impossibility and inadvis-, 
ability of entangling alliances which would prevent each 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


country pursuing its own foreign policy according to its 
own convictions as to its own interests, and at the same 
time cultivating close friendship, mutuality, goodwill, 
without entangling alliance. In short, the establishment 
of an attitude of mind which would make combination 
or co-operation natural and easy in any great exigency 
which may occur to threaten common Anglo-Saxon 
interests, while at the same time tending to develop 
closer commercial affinities between the two countries. 
THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 


Among other notable utterances upon the subject of 
the Alliance should be noticed the remarks made by 
the American Ambassador, Colonel Hay, at the opening 
of the public garden behind Browning Hall on June 13th. 

The ceremony of opening the garden was performed 
by Miss Hay, daughter of the Ambassador, and it was in 
response to a vote of thanks to his daughter that Colonel 
Hay spoke as follows :— 

I came to pay my homage to the illustrious name ef 
Browning, and my sincere tribute of respect for the excellent 
work that is going on here in his nam2, and it seems to me that 
nothing could be more appropriate. The name of Browning 
stands asa symbol of intellectual energy and moral earnestness, 
and it is most fittingly upheld in any work which tends to the 
uplifting and enlightenment of humanity, and especially appro- 
priate is that name as asymbol of any work which is intended 
for the benefit of the people, because although he, of course, 
belonged to the higher aristocracy of genius and character, yet 
he was one of the most uncompromising democrats that ever lived 
in all the essentials underlying the principles of true democracy, 
to whom in the sight of God all men were equal. 

It is for these reasons, and because also the greatest of all 
tights—the right to truth and the right to life—was_ the 
principle he upheld and vindicated not only by the marvellous 
power of his poetry, but by the example of his laborious and 
blameless life, that I am glad to be here. We may all, 
therefore, be sure that this memorable work of striving to keep 
lighted, in this densely populated disirict of London, the torch 
of moral and intellectual culiure is one of the works upon 
which his glorified spirit, if it were ever permitted to revisit the 
scenes of his earthly pilgrimage, would be certain to look with 
lofty and benignant approval. 

In referring to Anglo-American relations, Colonel Hay 
said :— 

You may be sure that no words, however sirong, however 
enthusiastic, can be uttered in England that will not find 
instant and adequate response on the other side of the Atlantic. 
For myself, of whom you have spoken only too kindly, I can 
only say that a cordial and warm friendship with England has 
been one of the passions of my life. The hope of it I have 
cherished ever since I knew anything, and I am glad and happy 
to say that I have lived long enough to see the promise and 
dawn of it upon the horizon. 

THIS FOURTH OF JULY. 

The editor of the Century Magazine, in a brief 
article entitled “Reflections on the Fourth of July,” 
Says :-— 

The day will be distinguished by the omission of the 
occasional tirades against England. There is no progress of the 
world that is not marked by somebody’s change of mind, and in 
the last three months even the most violent prejudices among 
our people against our English kinsmen have disappeared in the 
face of unmistakable evidences of her sympathy with America in 
the irrepressible conflict between the ideas of the sixteenth 
century and those of the nineteenth. When on one side certain 
prominent Americans completely change their unfriendly attitude 
toward England, and on the other side Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain make most plain their appreciation of our purposes 
{friendship even going to the length of a suggestion of an Anglo- 
American alliance), the traditional railer against British institu- 
tions must find his occupation gone. 
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(4) “BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WATCHWORD. 


Among those who have signed our Declaration cf 
Sympathy was Captain Phillips, who mentioned 1n his 
accompanying letter that he was present on the occasion 
of the famous fight on the Peiho river, in which the 
American commodore used the classic expression that 
“blood was thicker than water” as a justification for ren- 
dering active assistance to the British gunboats which 
were then engaged with the Chinese. As the American 
commodore’s phrase seems likely to become the watch- 
word of all those who are working for closer relations 
between England and the United States, it may not b> 
without interest to quote here a statement of the cir- 
cumstances in which this famous historic phrase first 
dropped from American lips. 

THE FIGHT ON THE PEIHO. 

The story is set forth at some length in the Spectator 
of June 25th by a correspondent signing himself “ Rk.” 
The collision arose in connection with the treaty of 
Tientsin. This treaty had been concluded by the 
Chinese with Lord Elgin in 1858, and it had to be 
formally ratified at Pekin on June 26th. Admiral Hope 
with a British squadron was unable to reach the mouth 
of the Peiho river until June 19th. But next day, when 
he attempted to proceed up the river to Pekin, he found 
that the Chinese had blocked its mouth by three barriers, 
and had rebuilt the forts which had been destroyed the 
year before. Orders were given to him by the British 
Minister, Mr. Bruce, with whom the French Minister was 
acting, to remove the obstacles and to proceed to Pekin 
as rapidly as possible. Admiral Hope had under his 
commarfd only eleven small gunboats, mounting thirty 
guns between them. On the morning of the 25th the 
little squadron began the accomplishment of its task. 
The first barrier was successfully removed without firing 
a shot, but when the boats reached the second barrier 
which lay midway between the guns of the forts on 
either side of the river the Chinese opened fire with forts 
heavy pieces of artillery upon the two leading British 
vessels :-— 

At this instant the Admiral made the signal, ‘‘ Support me 
by engaging the enemy more closely,” and this signal he kept 
flying the whole day. Never was a British Admiral in greater 
need of support, and never was his appeal more nobly responded 
to. It seemed to be the object of the Chinese to annihilate the 
flagship, and so well trained were their guns on the space between 
the first and ‘second barriers that within twenty minutes of 
opening fire the Plover and Ofossum had so many killed an} 
wounded that their batteries were completely silenced. It was 
at this critical period of the fight that the Americans rendered 
such assistance to the sorely-tried British. Captain Tattnall, 
Commodore of the American squadron in the China scas, had 
been watching the treacherous attack on the British squadron 
from the Zoey- Wan, a small sieamer of very light draught. The 
Commodore, who was a great character in his way, at last, 
seeing the desperate condition of the British Admiral, could 
stand it no longer. Observing that *‘ blood was thicker than 
water, and he was damned if he was going to see white men 
buichered before his eyes,” he ordered his barge, and announced 
his intention of paying an “ official visit ” to the British Admiral. 
The Commodore rowed through a storm of shot and shell, 
one round-shot going through the American ensign in the 
stern of the boat, cutting it to ribbons, and was wildly cheered 
by our people as he passed through the fleet. Just as he reached 
the flagship his barge was again struck and sank alongside. 
The Americans, however, managed to scramble cn board, only 
to find Admiral Hope, desperately wounded, seated in an arm- 
chair on deck still directing the fight. Tattnall, after exchanging 
a few words with Hope, sent his boat’s crew forward to man 











the big 8-inch gun there, the whole crew of which had be2n 
either killed or disabled. His m2n responded with alacrity, 
and for the next hour and a half this gua was worked entirely 
by American seamen, until relieved by a fresh crew from another 
gunboat. Borrowing a boat from the Plover, Tattnall then 
returned to the Zoey-Wan, and knowing that the British 
reserves, who had been placed in sailing junks, at the beginning 
of the action, were sorely needed, and that without a steamer 
there was no means of getting them to the front, took them 
in tow himself, and started boldly up the river with six 
hundred fresh British seamen behind him. Nor was this the 
Iast occasion on which Tattnall rendered us assistance on this 
disastrous day. After the landing party had been driven back 
and had retreated to their boats, they found that many of the 
boats had been destroyed by the enemy, and that there were not 
enough to take off all the seamen. Kealising this, Tattnall goi 
his light-draught Zoey- Wan close into the shore, and in this way 
took the fugitives aboard, thus saving many a life that woul 
otherwise have been sacrificed. In this unfortunate affair we 
lost four hundred and thirty-four killed and wounded out of a 
total of eleven hundred engaged, and out of our eleven gunboats 
six were either sunk by the enemy’s fire or had to be abandoned 
in a sinking condition. It was not till the following year that 
Sir Hope Grant, with ten thousand British and seven thousan4 
French troops, was able to avenge our defeat by destroying the 
forts and occupying the Imperial city of Pekin itself. I cannot 
conclude this account better than by quoting the reply of the 
Navy Department at Washington to Tattnall’s despatch recount- 
ing his action at the Peiho Foris. It is s> delightfully Englis4, 
and might so well have been dated from Whitehall instead of 
from Washington :— 
“ Navy Daren, Washington, 
. X. 59. 

Sir,—I have received your No. 36, dated July ah, 1859, relating 
principally to the action between the Chinese forces and the allied squadrons 
of England and France at the mouth of the river Peiho, on 25th June last, 
and to your proceedings on that occasion. Your course as indicated in 
your dispatch meets with the approbation of the Department.—Your obedt. 
servant, Isaac Joncey, Secy. of the Navy.” 


A BOATSWAIN’S YARN. 

The United Service Magazine published a yarn which 
appears to be fiction, but which is vouched for by the 
editor as genuine—“ almost verbatim et literatim an 
actual yarn told on an American warship by an old 
sailor, and taken down by a lieutenant of Marines, who 
was much amused by it. The middy mentioned is now 
an officer of high rank in the British Navy.” It is 
entitled “As Told to the ’Prentices,” and it is said to 
be contributed by Charles Sydney Clark, manager of 
Mars and Neptune, of New York. The story in brief 
describes how nearly forty years ago an American frigate 
upon which the narrator was serving was lying off 
Valparaiso in the immediate neighbourhood of a British 
man-of-war, which he calls the “ Johnny bull frigate.” A 
small landing party of American officers and sailors had 
been allowed on shore; and they were returfiihg to the 
boat laden with cigars and brandy which they were 
taking back to their messmates, when the Chilian sentry 
stopped them. The American sailors knocked the man 
down -and tried to get on board their boat. The cry of 
the sentry, however, had brought a dozen Chilians of the 
night watch to the rescue, and a free fight ensued, in 
which the Americans were outnumbered by three to one. 
The story goes on as follows :— 

‘* All this tim: a runnin’- boat from the Johnny Bull was 
layin’ there too, with a little middy, no bigger’n an Irish fairy, 
in the starn sheets. And, as we was layin’ about us, we heered 
that there middy pipe out, in a voice like a penny trumpet 

‘** Say, you fellers, our ship was in China when your man 
Tatnall came in and cut us out, don’t ye know? We're ready 
to help. If you'll let your men go in, we will, and d—n 
consequences !’ 

re Let ’em go!’ says a voice in our boat, and in they come 
like a torpedo-boat, full speed ahzad.—The middy was fust, 
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bangin’ away with a telescop>, which them infant mariners allers 
carried, and, I b’lieve, took to bed with ’em. ’Twas fists and 
oars and boat-hooks agin knives and baynits : and ’twas all over 
afore you could spit. They piled them Dagoes up like cord- 
wood on the old Powhatan, and cheered each other and put off, 
fur the hull town was comin’ down to murder us. 

‘*Trouble? Lord, ys! There was trouble enough. But it 
didn’t amount to nothin’, Our crew and that British crew 
weren't there when the port captain came off. We was up the 
coast in a sailin’-cutter, and no one couldn’t be identified, and 
everyone aboard had alleybys; and the ships was stripped fur 
action, anyhow, an: could have laid that there town in ruins in 
four minnits by the watch. 

** Wot’s that? Can’t see no point in this yarn, eh? Well, 
jist you go up into the fightin’-top o’ the foremast to-morrer 
mornin’ and clean the masheen gun, ani think over the beauly 
o’ havin’ your own fambly stand with you when you're fightin’ 
sirangers. Ani maybe, while you’re cleanin’ and thinkin’, a 
light’ll break in on your intelleck ’longside 0’ which a sarch-light 
won't seem like a taller candle.” 


“MY NATIVE TONGUE.” 
Mr. C. C. O. Van Lennep writes me as follows :-— 


For the last eleven years, since I was alad of seventeen, when ' 


I was shown by an American what an immense blessing 2 
cordial understanding (if I remember right he wanted Reunion) 
between his country and our own would be to mankind in 
general, I have never ceased to ardently hope that such an 
understanding, alliance or union should come about. Since 
then I have seen several European countries, and have lived 
some years in Turkey, and I have never ceased to feel that, while 
all other nations are something apart from us, the Americans 
are not so. 

Here is an anecdote which I believe would please you :—The 
American Admiral in command of a squadron in Turkish 
waters about eighteen months ago was introduced to an English 
lady in Smyrna. She did not catch his name, or notice his 
nationality, and politely asked him if he spoke English! His 
reply was terse and characteristic. ‘Tie words were, ‘‘ Guess it 
is my native tongue, Madam !” 

I thought when I heard of it how strikingly this argued that 
war between them and us would be Civil War now, just as 
much as it was in the days of the Declaration of Independence. 


(5) VIEWS IN THE REVIEWS. 
SENTIMENT IN VERSE. 

In the American Review of Reviews for July, Dr. Shaw 
says ‘— 

There is no doubt whatever about the very general friendliness 
of the Bri'ish people toward the United States; wh:reas, on the 
other hand, there has been a very considerable doubt about the 
sentiment of this ccuntry toward Great Britain. For that 
reason it has seem2d to us at this moment better worth while to 
publish thes: American evidences of rapprochement between the 
two English-speaking nations than to give space to English 
tributes to Amb>rica. Since the cutbreak of the war with 
Spain, numercus poems have appzared in the American press 
expressive of affection for the mother land. The Critic ol 
May 28th publishes some vers?s in this vein by Edith M. Thomas. 
From thes? we have selected the following as especially apropos 
of the argument for an Anglo-Saxon alliance :— 

Mother of Celt, and of Cymric, and Briton, 
Nurse of lone isles in the Asian main, 

Deep in thy heart is the mother-love written— 
Who ever sought it, and sought it in vain ? 

Thou gatherest all with enfoldings maternal— 
Races wide-sundered, the fair and the swart, 

Sunburnt or scorched by the frost wind hibernal: 
Thou holdest them all in thy cherishing hart 


These are mere aliens—but thou hadst a dau zhter ¢ 
Her firstlinz words—they were lisped at thy knee 

Thou hearest her voice, beyond the gray water, 
How like is the voice—the face like to thee ! 
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The “ eagle-and-lion ” idea is als> present in these verses by 
Walter Malone in Leslie's Weekly of June 16: 


Beneath the arctic peaks of silent snow, 
,, Through tropic isles enwreathed with orang: blooms ; 


* * * * * 


The Saxon legions conquer every foe. 

So Alfred’s spear and Nelson’s sword shall be 
Guards for the flag that Washington unfurled ; 
With might of Cromwell, Lincoln, Blake and Lee 

Our gauntlet at invaders shall be hurled ; 
Lords of the land and emperors of the sea, 
The eagle and the lion face the world. 


The characteristic attitude of Uncle Sam toward John Bull is 
aptly illustrated in these anonymous lines printed in the Rural 
New Yorker of June 4: 

We pulled our coats and had it out, friend John, 
Some years ago—as I remember it. 
* * * * 
You’ve felt my knuckles—here’s my open hand, 
And palm to palm I’m neighbour, John, to you. 
The good old Anglo-Saxon blood runs free 
Within our veins—our language still must frame 
The words with which men speak of Liberiy ; 
No other race but ours has learned her name. 
And so, John, here’s my hand across the sea ; 
The nations watch us with their envious eyes ; 
Not enemies, but cousins let us be, 
For all the struggling hope of freedom li°s 
In the tough race whose sturdy manhood wrunz 
An empire trom the wilderness, and held 
The promise that the wasteful Latin flung 
Aside. Come, John, it’s time for us to weld. 


MR, FRED GREENWOOD. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in the Nineteenth Century 
for July, discusses “The Anglo-American Future.” His 
article, like everything that he writes, is by no means 
calculated to raise the spirits. It is, on the contrary, full 
of forebodings and misgivings. Of course the nonsense 
that has been talked in many quarters as to the proba- 
bility of a fighting alliance between Great Britain and 
the United States, with the Irish sore still unhealed and 
the feud with Russia apparently springing into new life, 
does not for a moment impose upon him. The truth about 
the alliance, he points out, is that the Americans are 
uneasy as to the possibility of European intervention— 
the moment that dread disappears, no more will be heard of 
the alliance. But if, on the other hand, three European 
powers were to decide that it was to their interest to 
compel the United States to submit her terms of peace 
to their revision, he is doubtful whether this country 
would be justified in launching into war all round the 
world in defence of American interests. Mr. Green- 
wood points out that the Americans are in no condition 
to resist by force of arms the dictates of a European 
partnership of three. The American is a giant, no doubt, 
but a giant tethered and only armed with a club. 
Further, Mr. Greenwood points out that the surest way 
to bring upon the United States the dictatorial inter- 
vention of Europe at this juncture is to hold out a 
prospect of an anti-Continental alliance between the 
two greatest trading nations on earth. For the imme- 
diate present, Mr. Greenwood does not think that the 
European nations intend to force the United States 
into our arms. On the whole, Mr. Greenwood expects 
the talk about the alliance to evaporate like smoke. 
But nevertheless he cannot blind himself to the fact 
that the issues of the war are likely to materially 
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modify the relations of the United States to the world in 
general, and to ourselves in particular :— 

There will be another great fighting Power in the world; 2 
great naval Power. And if so, in due time that addition will 
make a considerable difference to the rest, and not least to 
England. Though, therefore, the project of an Anglo-American. 
alliance may drop with all need of it over there, and though in 
that cas2 the United States may be expected to keep ostenta- 
tiously clear of ‘‘ entanglements,” we may think ourselves lucky 
in the good feeling that sets in between the two countries at the 
turn of the new time. That it rose on either side at the prompt- 
ing of self-interest takes nothing from its worth. If at bottonr 
it really meant partnrship in armed defence, it could have no 
other origin to besound. Say that it sprang from the considera- 
tion that ‘‘ blood is thicker than water,” and if you really think 
that you give expression to a stronger or trustier motive than 
muiual need you may depend upon it that you are mistaken. 
The thought that ‘* blood is thicker than water ” was no resiraint 
upon the unspeakable slaughter of the American civil war : and 
when should it be more appealing? The mere accident that at 
the time of the American ‘‘ new departure” England and the 
United States were both looking for a friend, and saw the 
staunch right sort in each other, is worth all there is in that 
sentimental s1ying, and ten times more. The need may pass, but 
the occasion should Suggest a continuity of good relations as a 
provision for the future. The occasion may return in more 
peremptory guise for both nations. Meanwhile it behoves us to 
iake account of the fact that soon there will be another great 
fighting Power in the world. As matters stand, that should be 
to our advantage. 

MR. BRYCE. 


Mr. Bryce contributes to the Atlantic Monthly for 
July a paper on the reunion between Great Britain and 
the United States :— 

The interests of the two countri:s are close together, and do 
not, in Mr. Bryce’s opinion, conflict anywhere in the world. 
The United States is the great producer of food and cotton; 
Great Britain is the great consumer of thes: products. 

There are difficulties in the way of an alliance, but they are 
not,.Mr. Bryce thinks, insurmountable ; ‘‘and if such an 
alliance were ullimately to be formed, instead of threatening 
other States, it would be a guarantee of peace to the world ; 
for each nation would feel itself bound to justify its policy to 
the public opinion of the other. 

‘* Meantime, there are things which may be done at once to 
cement and perpetuate the good relations which happily prevail. 
One is the conclusion of a general arbitration treaty providing 
for the amicable settlement of all differences which may here- 
after arise between the nations. Another is the agreement to 
render services to each other: such, for instance, as giving to a 
citizen of either nation the right to invoke the good offices of 
the diplomatic or consular representatives of the other in a place 
where his own government has no representative ; or such as the 
recognition of a common citizenship, securing to the citizens of 
each, in the country of the other, certain rights not enjoyed by 
other foreigners. But the greatest thing of all is that the two 
peoples should realise, as we may hope they are now coming to 
do that, whether or no they have a formal alliance, they may have- 
a league of the heart; that the sympathy of each is a tower of 
strength to the other ; that the best and surest foundation of the 
future policy of each is to be found in relations of frank and 
cordial friendship with the other.” 


A CANADIAN MINISTER. 


The Hon. David Mills, Canadian Minister of Justice, 
contributes to the North American Review an article 
in which he asks the question, “Which Shall 
Dominate ?—Saxon or Slav?” He has got a most 
prodigious idea of the Russian menace. He thinks that 
the fall of the British Empire is regarded by Russian 
statesmen as essential to the realisation of their hopes. 
He thinks Russia has set herself to the conquest of 
Turkey, Persia, India, China, and all the rest of Asia. 
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If she succeeds in the task to which she has set herself 
she will hold seventeen million square miles of territory, 
and rule nine hundred million human beings. Therefore 
he cries aloud for an alliance of the English-speaking 
race everywhere, in order to save themselves from the 
grasp of this devouring monster. 


(6) MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND HIS ALLIANCE. 


It is always interesting to go from home to learn home 
things, and the British public will be somewhat enter- 
tained, if not exactly edified, by the information in the 





From the Mew Yor: World.| 


[May 22. 
THE WOMAN BEHIND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


New York World on May 22nd, as to the origin ot 
genesis of Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden declaration in 
favour of a fighting alliance between the United States 
and Great Britain. The secret is set forth, in the usual 
fashion of the New York World, in flaming headlines, 
which tell us all about “the Woman who is behind the 
Anglo-American alliance.” This woman is Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, Miss Mary Endicott of Boston that was. The 
belle of Salem, Boston, and Washington is shown in an 
illustration as joining the hands of Uncle Sam and 
John Bull. According to the New York World the 
marriage with Mr. Chamberlain was much resented by 
Miss Endicott’s aristocratic relations, on the ground that 
Mr. Chamberlain was a parvenu who had sprung from 
a family in trade, This explains another of the headlines 
which tells us how the aristocratic wife of the “Birmingham 
Floor Walker ” uses her influence for international union. 
So far the American correspondent. 


A HINT FROM DR. SHAW. 

Those persons who are so extremely effusive in desiring 
a fighting alliance with the United States may perhaps 
profit by the significant hint dropped by Dr. Shaw in the 
American Review of Reviews. Speaking of the attitude 
of Europe to the United States, he says :— 

Our English friends have certainly becn kindness itself. If 
anything, they have been somewhat too effusively kind in their 
speechmaking and public expressions. We enjoy these friendly 
words ; but undoubtedly they have irritated the Continent a good 
deal, and possibly it might have been just as well if somewhat 
less had been said. This suggestion, however, is meant in no 
ungracious spirit. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A CRITICISM AND AN ASSUMPTION. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration in favour of an Anglo- 
American Alliance is the text of an interesting article by 


“ Diplomaticus” in the Fortnightly for July, entitled “|; | 


there an Anglo-American Understanding?” “ Diplomati. 
cus,” who is well known as one of the closest editorial 
students of Imperial politics, argues tentatively in favour 
of the hypothesis that an understanding has actually 
been concluded between the cabinets of London and 
Washington. He says :— 

Mr. Chamberlain's speech is, to my mind, an official intima: 
tion that the ideal of Anglo-Saxon unity is passing from 
dreamland to the sphere of practical politics. 

“ Diplomaticus ” then sets forth the reasons why he 
thinks that there was something behind Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech more than mere sentiment. First of all he 
lays stress upon the fact that American sentiment has 
hitherto regarded England not as a natural ally but rather 
as a natural enemy. This speech has also followed upon 
a complete reversal of the traditional policy of England 
in relation to Cuba. “ Diplomaticus” says :— 

The truth is that the service rendered the United States by 
our undisguised sympathy is out of all proportion to any visible 
comp-nsations. Without it the war would probably not have 
taken place, and America would have had to bear the Cuban 
nuisance for yet another generation. 

He thinks it therefore improbable that such a right- 
about-face could have taken place without a guéd pro g.w. 
What is that guéd pro guo ? 

The understanding which he thinks must exist can only 
have reference to the policy of the Open Door in China. 
He says :— 

The understanding of which I have argued the probable exist- 
ence is based on the recognition of the identity of the interests of 
England and America in the markets of the Far East, and the 
further recognition that this identity of interests deprives us of 
our chief excuse for fettering the liberty of American action in 
Cuba. The two quesiions are really one, for the importance of 
Cuba in our eyes is very largely that it is a possible blockhcuse 
of great strategical value on the inter-oceanic highway, which 
will one day deepen the community of Anglo-American interesis 
in the Open Door of the Far East. That it should be in the 
possession, or under the tutelage, of a power bound to us by 
every tie which makes for enduring political union, is almost as 
much an advantage as the contrary is a disadvantage. 

Of course, all this may be the merest day-dreaming. The 
responsibility, hdwever, is not mine ; it is Mr. Chamberlain’s. 





From the Sydney Bulletin.] 
AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE BIRMINGHAM SPEECH, 


[May er. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Great Britain, mostly as foreign correspondents. 


—s 6 = 


‘Much of the commercial knowledge of Germany has been supplied by young Germans who have been employed as clerks in 
British clerks cannot be used as foreign correspondents, because not one in a 





BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


thousand can correspond correctly in any foreign language.” — Consular Report from Stettin, issued by Foreign Office. 


LAS! this testimony is too true, and as a result 
nearly every mail brings news of our being bested 
first in one market and then in another by those who 

have learned to be intelligible in other than their native 
tongue. The determined effort which several of us have 
been making to promote the habit of correspondence 
between our youth and those of foreign lands has thus 
not merely an educational, but also a direct economic 
importance. 

The fact that teachers of foreign languages fail to 
impart, as a rule, to our British scholars what the same 
teachers succeed in imparting to German scholars, only 
illustrates the necessity of using every means which may 
by any means overcome the reluctance of the English 
speakers to master foreign languages. Not by any means 
as superseding the work of the teacher, but chiefly, and 
often solely, as a contrivance for interesting his pupils in - 
exercises which otherwise would be irksome, is_ this 
method of correspondence pressed month after month 
upon our readers. : 

Everything depends upon the teachers. It is in their 
power to utilise this means of getting up steam among 
their pupils, it is equally in their power to allow the 
interest which the novelty of the scheme excites at first 
to blow off as waste steam. Of course, the REVIEW can 
only place persons in touch with one another; upon 
schoolmasters and individuals rests the onus of making 
it profitable. 

All, teachers or others, agree that the exchange of 
letters must be regular, systematic, and in alternate 
languages. But some think that cach communication 
should consist of a letter in each language, either con- 
taining distinctly separate matter or a version in each 
language of one letter ; whilst others prefer M. Mieillé’s 
plan of a letter in English one fortnight, in French or 
German, as the case may be, the other. 

A SUGGESTED SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Mr. Foat, of the Caterham Schools, suggested some 
time ago that personal interest taken in the letters by the 
master—not official supervision—would lead to a great 
deal of interesting discussion. Each boy should be 
encouraged to make a periodical analysis of his notes of 
his letters, interesting pieces of news, etc.; and if one 
boy was appointed editor by his fellows, some very 
interesting “copy” for the school journal would be the 
result. 

The late French master of the Rothesay Academy 
writes :— 

Occasionally I found it profitable to read out to the class a 
letter (from a French boy or girl) written in English, with traces 
of French idiom running through it. In this way two things 
could be taught : (1) the particular idioms in the French pupil’s 
mind at the time of writing; (2) the all-important general fact 
that we must not be satisfied with being able to write a foreign 
language with grammatical correctness, but must read widely 
and constantly to attain to the correct turns of expression 
required. , 

The Head-mistress of the High Girls’ School at Burnley 
thinks that if the teacher is the friend of her pupils they 
will not feel fettered by the slight control which is, after 
all, much the same as the influence which one friend’s 
opinion has: on the conduct of another. To get the 


’ 


fullest benefit from the scheme it is necessary to have the 
letter in the pupil’s own language correct in arrangement 
and composition, and to have the mistakes in the foreign 
language properly corrected. For this the help of the 
teacher is necessary. Her method is, that each corre- 
spondent should keep a copy of the letter sent in the 
foreign language, and with the return letter should receive 
a paper of corrections. Thus the sending back of the 
letters themselves is avoided. 
GRAFTING CORRESPONDENCE ON TO CLASS. 

M. Barbier lays particular stress upon the necessity of 
an explanation by the teacher of “ the reason why ” of the 
foreign friend’s correction. He considers, however, that 
the scheme is chiefly valuable to students over sixteen. 
The plan he interids to adopt at the Cardiff evening classes 
is this. Once a week the class are to meet and write a 
letter upon a given theme, which should be placed upon 
the blackboard, as for example :— 

Wanted, a general clerk in a foreign firm; one with a 
general knowledge of French or German preferred. 
State where learned. Apply by letter, stating age, where 
educated, experience, references, and salary. 
or, Le jeune Louis écrit 4 son camarade William, qui habite 
Paris, pour le prier de venir passer avec lui |’apres-midi 
du prochain jour de congé. Ils feront ensemble une 
promenade, cueilleront des fruits, fleurs, etc. Au retour, 
les parents de Louis les régaleront d’un gotiter dont on 
fera la description. 

The students would have to develop these themes, 
books of reference to be available, or application to the 
teacher allowed ; he should also see that the letters are 
posted the same evening. Boys, girls, and even adult 
students are often perplexed about the subject matter of 
a letter. Expressions of opinion upon this plan are 
earnestly invited. 

FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

English girls so often desire to perfect their studies in 
France that I am sure some among them will be inter- 
ested in these scholarships instituted by the French 
Government. A certain number of girls who have 
passed a special examination can spend a year as 
student teachers in the Normal schools. There is 
a fee of £12, I believe, but information will be given on 
application to Miss Williams, care of the Principal, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. The examinations are 
held in the spring and autumn. The Franco-English 
Guild, of which Miss Williams is President, has arranged 
a ten months’ course of lessons for women students who 
seek a French certificate. Fees are about £10, and 
board and lodging would cost £50 at least. Full informa- 
tion will be given by the Secretary, Mdlle. Petrus-Blanc, 
6, Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. It is almost impossible 
for private governesses to obtain a Situation in France, 
unless they go to that country prepared to wait, perhaps 
months, unemployed. 

The summer holidays are being more than ever taken 
advantage of as a means of combining education and 
amusement. This year Edinburgh has come to the 
front with a Summer School and Modern Language Con- 
ference. Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
The Outlook Tower, University Hall, Cambridge. 









THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


that we are face 
to face with a 
great revival of 
Puritan, senti- 
ment. Long ago 
Cardinal Man- 
ning said to me 
that Oliver Crom- 
well was not dead, 
and this remark 
Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes quotes 
with gusto as 
justifying and ex- 
plaining every 
fresh outburst of 
animosity against 
the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
Sir William Har- 
court’s Protestant 
harangues in the 
House of Com- 
mons, Mr. John 
Kensit’s pious 
brawlings in the 
interests of Pro- 
testant ritual in 
churches, nay, 
even the hurling 
of American fleets 
and armies by 
the Methodist 
McKinley to de- 
stroy the last 
stronghold of the 
great’ Catholic 
power of Spain 
in the West 
Indies, all seem 
to Mr. Hughes 
confirmation of 
the fact that the 
spirit of the Lord 
Protector is still 
alive and potent 
among the nations 
of English speech. 

I do not know 
whether Mr. 
Hugh Price 
Hughes would 
regard the novels 
which I am 


noticing under the title of “ Treatises on Conscience” as 
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TREATISES ON ‘CONSCIENCE.* 
BY DOCTORS OF THEOLOGY OF THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


I—THE THEOLOGIANS OF FICTION. 
HE REVEREND HUGH PRICE HUGHES is 
never weary of declaring in season and out of season 





a further confirmation of the pertinacious persistency of 
the Lord Protector of the Puritan Commonwealth. But 
I am afraid the good Oliver would himself find some 


difficulty in re- 
cognising the re- 
sults of his present 
day activity. 
Both Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and 
Mr.George Moore 
are prominent re- 
presentatives of 
the divines who 
at the latter end 
of the ninetzenth 
century are to be 
found, not in the 
congregations or 
colleges or mon- 
asteries of reli- 
gious bodies, but 
in that curious 
substitute for a 
spiritual appara- 
tus known as the 
Circulating 
Library. Mrs, 
Humphry Ward 
and Mr. George 
Moore differ from 
each other about 
as widely as 
human beings 
can. One is coarse 
and the other re 
fined, one is a 
man and the other 
a woman ; one is 
a somewhat prag- 
matic, not to say 
priggish, propa- 
gandist of modern 
rationalism, the 
other is a very 
much unbuttoned 
apostle of realistic 
sensualism. 
Nevertheless, 
their novels which 
have appeared. 
this month deal 
with the same 
theme —the  su- 
premacy of con- 
Science or moral 
sense in the per- 
son of a heroine, 


upon whom each exhausts the whole of his or her 
intellectual resources in order to make her vivid, life- 
In an article published in the West- 
minster Gazette, Mr. Moore ventures to lament the 
unscientific and generally unreasonable methods. of 
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modern critics as compared with the ancient and, as he 
implies, much preferable procedure of ecclesiastical 
courts in dealing with works said to impugn the laws of 
morality. It is to be feared, however, that Mr. George 
Moore’s work would have met with but short shrift at the 
hands of a Roman congregation, even if it were presided 
over by as intelligent and sympathetic a censor as 
Cardinal Manning himself. Mr. Moore’s hankerings 
after a restoration of the methods which enabled the 
Roman Church to compile its Index Expurgatorius will 
fill both Romanists and Protestants with amusement. It 
is a good thing for Mr. Moore that he is not likely to be 
cursed with the burden of an answered prayer. 

It is perhaps somewhat unfortunate for the due 
appreciation of the ethics of Mr. Moore’s production that 
we have only the first volume of a novel for the ethical 
understanding of which we have to wait for the second. 
“Evelyn Innes” is, its seems, to have a sequel in 
“Sister Teresa,” and in “ Sister Teresa” we are to have 
the missing clue or the moral application which will 
enable us to understand why a writer with such a high 
moral purpose should have condescended to such gravely 
immoral handling of his subject as to lead W. H. Smith 
and Sons to put “ Evelyn Innes” in the category of pro- 
hibited books. Upon that aspect of Mr. Moore’s book I 

ropose to say little or nothing, merely noting that if it 
ad been his fate to fall into the hands either of an eccle- 
siastical tribunal at the Vatican or of Mr. Price Hughes’ 
resurrected Oliver Cromwell, he would probably have 
good reason for reconsidering his protest against the 
severity and injustice of modern critics. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward in her story never ventures a 
hair’s breadth beyond the strictest limits of propriety, 
whereas Mr. George Moore dwells for the most part 
almost entirely outside the pale. But for all that the drift 
of the two stories is wonderfully alike. In both stories 
we have a young woman of strong impulses and great 
attraction confronted with a problem which, although 
widely differing in its incidents, is nevertheless the same 
in its esssence. Mrs. Ward’s heroine is an Agnostic, and 
the daughter of an Agnostic, trained from her infancy in 
prejudice against the Roman Catholic Church, and with 
an instinctive rather than a reasoned devotion to the 
larger liberty of modern thought. She is thrown under 
the roof of an austere Catholic of a high type. After the 
necessary period of attraction and repulsion circumstances 
occur, as usual in such stories, which throw them together 
in a position which reveals the fact that they have both 
fallen in love with each other, and they agree to marry. 
The austere Catholic gets a dispensation from his bishop 
for the marriage, but as the wedding day draws near the 
impulsive Agnostic feels the shadow of the approaching 
tyranny to which her marriage would be but the portal. 
Hence, at the supreme moment her whole inward nature 
recoils against the sacrifice, which she sees would entail 
lifelong misery not only upon herself but also upon the man 
she adores. So she breaks off the engagement.. After a 
period of intense anguish suffered by both owing to the frus- 
tration of a passion which, although it did not dominate, 
consumed as a secret flame the whole of their conscious 
lives, the great god Circymstance again conveniently 
brings them together under the same roof. The heroine 
is summoned to attend the death-bed of her step-mother, 
the sister of her betrothed. Under the stress of the 
prolonged pressure brought to bear in the chamber of 
death, and in deference to the passionate entreaty of her 
step-mother, who implores the girl to become a Catholic 
in order to deliver her brother from’ the agony which 
he is suffering, the heroine consents. She seeks her 
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betrothed, promises to become a Catholic if in any way 
she can convince herself that Catholicism may be 
believed, requests tuition in the mysteries of the faith 
from his Jesuit confessor, and leaves the poor man in the 
seventh heaven of ecstatic delight. At this moment the 
step-mother suddenly dies without the heroine having time 
to inform her of the great renunciation to which she has 
just assented. A sense of the injustice of death suddenly 
removing her step-mother before she had time to tell her 
the news, suddenly awoke the old instinct of revolt, and 
as there is nothing else to be done the heroine incon- 
tinently drowns herself, while the hero retires to the order 
of the Jesuits. 

Such in brief is an outline of the tragic story which, 
like all Mrs. Ward’s work, is executed in grey chalk 
rather than in oil or even water-colours. Even from 
this brief outline it is obvious how closely it corresponds 
to what Mr. Quiller Couch has described as the essential 
idea of Mr. Moore’s story :— 

‘*Mr. Moore,” he says, ‘‘has built his story upon an idea, 
and the idea I take ta be this—what differentiates man from the 
beasts is his possession of a moral sense, or conscience, and his 
obedience to it. This sense is independent of the reasoning 
powers, and must often stand in direct conflict with them. We 
may convince ourselves by arguments that such and such ccenduct 
is permissible to us ; but if the inner sense be not convinced—if 
we feel that it is not permissible—then we shall find no happi- 
ness in such conduct ; we shall weary of it, we shall loathe it, 
shall discover in time we simply cannot persist in it.”, 

In the case of Mrs. Ward’s heroine the temptation is 
to sacrifice her intellect and her reason in obedience to 
the promptings of an ardent passion, everything being of 
course strictly within the pale of lawful matrimony. In 
George Moore’s story we have a different heroine and a 
very different hero. But the elements are essentially the 
same. George Moore’s heroine is a young lady with a 
marvellous voice, who is discovered by a musical baronet 
with a large fortune in the recesses of Dulwich. George 
Moore’s heroine is subjected to much the same temptation 
as was Mrs. Ward’s, but of course on a very different moral 
plane. To put it briefly, Evelyn Innes is confronted with 
the alternative of having to remain as a choirmaster’s 
daughter in a London suburb all her life, or to become 
rich and famous at the price of becoming the baronet’s 
mistress. Mrs. Ward’s heroine twice consents and twice 
breaks off from a sacrifice which she feels would be 
repugnant to her higher nature. Evelyn Innes, a creature 
much more of music than of morals, surrenders herself to 
the baronet, not merely without remorse, but in a perfect 
ecstasy of self-approval. After a time she gets tired of 
him, and having then been launched into fame she takes up 
with another man who may be regarded as temptation 
the second, corresponding with the renewed proposal of 
marriage made in Mrs. Ward’s novel. After a time this 
affair works itself out, and finally conscience reasserting 
itself, Evelyn Innes forsakes the world and its wicked 
ways, and takes refuge in a convent, a dénouement which 
at least is preferable to that of suicide. In both novels 
we have the temptation of the woman by the man; in 
both cases the woman dips her flag twice before the over- 
mastering assault made on her emotions. But in both 
cases, although at different intervals, the moral principle, 
or conscience, or whatever you call that which differen- 
tiates human beings from the brutes, re-asserts itself, with 
a result that one heroine ends as a suicide and the other 
as a nun. 

Such is the latest contribution to the theology of con- 
science as we have received it from the pens of those two 
eminent doctors of divinity, Mr. George Moore and Mrs. 
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Humphry Ward. Whether in either case the teaching 
of those theologians of the circulating library tends to 
righteousness, or tends even to a state of mind at peace 
with the moral order of the universe, is a question upon 
which many readers will have different opinions ; but 
in any case it seems somewhat premature to indulge, as 
does the Christian World, in a war whoop of triumph 
over Mrs. Ward’s novel as a deadly stroke levelled against 
the Roman Catholic Church. We read with amazement 
that— : 

The significance of this book is that it is a war cry. Rome 
receives here from a woman’s hand a blow more effective and 
deadly than any, perhaps, she has encountered in the purely 
literary sphere, since Pascal and the ‘‘ Provincial Letters” !! 


A story in which the author finds it necessary to immo- 
late her heroine and avail herself of the back door of 
suicide for escaping from a possible situation may be 
very clever and very powerful, but can hardly be regarded 
as tending to vindicate any doctrine unless it be that of 
the moral disorder of the universe. Suicide flings up the 
cards, and although the convent may also be said to sound 
equally a note of despair, it is not so final, and the note 
is on a much less strident key. On the whole I am 
rather disposed to believe that the Old Man of Sin, or the 
Scarlet Woman, or whatever contumelious soubriguet it 
pleases our stout Protestants to describe the system to 
whose teaching alone the majority of Christian men and 
women owe their knowledge of the fundamental truths of 
the Christian religion, will have no reason to regret the 
way in which Mrs, Ward has posed the question. As for 
George Moore’s novel, it is admittedly and unmistakably 
written from the point of view of one who is almost as 
much devoted to the Roman system as J. K. Huysmans 
himself, whose work is indeed in many ways recalled by 
passages in “ Evelyn Innes.” 

Before proceeding to describe the stories at more length 
there is one preliminary observation that should be made 
on the general thesis which is common to both writers. 
Mr. Quiller Couch has defined this dominant idea in the 
passage already quoted which Mr. Moore adopts as his 
own. It is a very pretty doctrine, but we should be in a 
‘ery different world if in addition to its prettiness it had 
the advantage of being true. It can only be asserted to 
be true by ruling out of the human category the majority 
of human beings. No doubt some obscure rudiments of 
a moral sense may be discerned in the majority of men 
and women. But both reason and revelation are frankly 
opposed to the doctrine that this germ of a moral sense is 
so dominant in every one that no matter how long we 
may persist in Opposing its warnings, it will in the end 
get the better of us. It would be difficult, if our 
survey is limited to the physical life of man on this 
earth, to state a doctrine which is so absolutely opposed 
to the universal experience of mankind. That indeed 
it may be true when the human soul has. passed 
through all the experiences which are educating it 
for its ultimate evolution as a perfected and redeemed 
creature is our belief and hope. But if our observations 
are to be drawn solely from the phenomena of that small 
fragment in the life of man which lies between the cradle 
and the grave of his physical body, then Mr. Moore’s 
doctrine is not true—it is indeed the very reverse of 
truth. It would almost seem as if the familiar theological 
phrase of “a conscience seared as with a hot iron” has 
never fallen upon his ears. Not only so, but the com- 
monest phenomenon of existence—namely, the imperturb- 
able departure from life of men living in conscious 
violation of what their own inner sense felt to be the law 
of the universe, must never have come under his notice. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


There is a third book which I have bracketed together | 


with these two treatises upon Conscience, which deals 
with another aspect of the subject. I refer to the 


remarkable story of West Indian life which has just § 


been written by Mr. Haldane MacFall under the title 
of “ The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer.” It is a strange 
book in many ways, and not altogether a pleasant 
one, But it possesses great merits, and holds in many 
ways a unique position. 
before the eyes so vividly the daily life of the people 
of the region which at the present time is close to the scat 
of war. Mr. MacFall held a commission for some years 
in a West Indian regiment’ before he forsook the sword 
for the pen, and in “ The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer” 
we have a picture as vivid and glaring as the West Indian 
sun can make it of the strange, throbbing, sensual life of 
the West Indies. ‘“ The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer” is 
described in its sub-title as “the personal history of Jehu 
Sennacherib Dyle, commonly known as Masheen Dyle,” 
a coloured bastard of Barbadoes, who, far more than 
Jezebel, is the central figure of this remarkable study of 
life in the tropics. Now, Masheen Dyle, of whose career 
we have a lengthy and appreciative portrait from the 
day that he was deserted by his mother on the quay 
at Barbadoes, down to the time when he disappears 
into penal servitude in Jamaica, is characterised by an 
absolute lack of any moral sense. It is a clever portrait, 
evidently drawn from life, of a gross sensual criminal in 
uniform, for Dyle at one time was a private in a West 
Indian regiment. Throughout the whole of his long 
career, during which he drinks, and thieves, and fights, 
and lies, and cants—for in addition to all his other 
enormities he was a great student of the Bible— 
there is an entire absence of the moral sense which, 
according to Mr. Couch and Mr. Moore, differentiates 
man from the brute creation. The one good element 
about him was his love for his little white dog ; but this 
was a thing which in no sense differentiated him from the 
brute creation, for the little white dog was quite as 
devoted to Masheen Dyle as Masheen Dyle was devoted 
to it. As it is with Masheen Dyle so it is with all the 
other characters who crowd the pages of Mr. MacFall’s 
book. Some of them are genial, some of them are 
honest, most of them are polygamists or polyandrists, and 
although there is a more tender touch in the description 
of the girl Melissa, the whole crowd between them do not 
seem to be able to produce, if all their moral instincts 
were put together, a conscience of sufficient working 
force to be able to accomplish in a single instance that 
which Mr. Moore would have us believe invariably 
happens in the case of all human beings who are 
differentiated from brutes. 

On the whole, therefore, our three divines do not.supply 
us with any ordered system or theory of the universe or 
of human nature which can be recommended as superior 
to the old Doctors of Divinity who did not write for 
circulating libraries. Their books, however, are interesting 
enough, and as everybody will be talking about thei 
through the summer, I will proceed to describe them more 
in detail. 

, IIL—HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 

“Helbeck of Bannisdale” is much less preachy or 
sermonic than “Robert Elsmere” or “ David Grieve.” 
It is entirely free from allusions to any of the political 
interests which form the motive of “Sir George Tressady.” 
It is strictly, almost rigidly, confined to a narrative of 
the clashing interests of religious conviction, inherited 
instinct, and human passion. There are several 
characters in the book, but everything centres upon 
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the persons of the hero, Alan Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
‘and the heroine, Laura Fountain. The scene is laid 
in the Lake Country, with only one excursion to Cam- 
bridge. Mrs. Ward, like all the Arnolds, is at home 
among the grey fells of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
and the convenient proximity of Barrow enables her to 
introduce an episode of fiery sensation which would have 
been impossible in the grey tranquillity of Lakeland. 
Laura Fountain, the heroine, is introduced to us in the 
first chapter as a pretty girl of one-and-twenty, and 
within less than a year of her father’s death was bringing 
‘her step-mother, Augustina Fountain, back to her old 
family seat at Bannisdale, Laura’s father had been a 

rofessor at Cambridge, a professor who had achieved a 
ir measure of reputation, but had turned somewhat 
sour, feeling that his success in life had been injured 
by clerical prejudice against him as a Freethinker. 
Fountain had been born in a peasant family, whose 
farmstead was about seven miles from Bannisdale, and 
Laura, when accompanying her step-mother to her 
brother’s seat, comforted herself with the reflection that 
she would be able to visit her own folk. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale is an old English Catholic 
whose forefathers had died for the faith in the troublous 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Alan Helbeck had at one 
time aspired to become a Jesuit father, but family duty 
had overridden his spiritual inclinations, and he had 
undertaken the task of acting as the chief of the Catholics 
of Westmoreland. When the story begins he is a man 
about forty—ascetic, devout, a Tertiary of the Order of 
St. Francis, who practises extreme austerities during 
Lent, and who is sending all his family possessions to 
the hammer in order to choke the ever-open maw of 
Catholic orphanages and other institutions of the Church. 
Between Helbeck of Bannisdale and the Masons, Laura’s 
peasant cousins, whose farm lay seven miles away up the 
fells, there was a great and bitter feud. Mrs. Mason was 
a fanatical Protestant, who was supported in her anti- 
Papal prejudices by the neighbouring curate. The feud, 
indeed, had extended beyond the families, and on one 
occasion had led to a small riot, in which Alan Helbeck, 
the squire of Bannisdale, and his Catholic priest, had 
been mobbed in the street of the little village by a party 
of infuriated Protestants, one of whom had cut open 
Helbeck’s head with a stone, as the scar of the wound 
still remained to attest. Such is the scene into which 
Laura is introduced, and such the stage on which this 
tragic drama is played from beginning to end. 

There is no necessity to dwell upon the machinery of 
the story. Suffice it to say that Mrs. Ward has made a 
very careful study of Catholicism as it is to be found in 
some of the old Catholic families to-day, where the influence 
of the convert is strongly felt, and has presented a very 
elaborate picture of the interior life of a devout Catholic 
household, the head of which goes to mass every morning 
before breakfast, and whose crown and glory it is to be 
allowed to reserve the blessed sacrament in his private 
chapel, a privilege too great for words. To make matters 
worse Laura arrives in the middle of Lent, when the place 


‘is crowded with priests and nuns, and the whole atmo- 


sphere is tense with the practices of what appear to her 
as idolatrous fetichism. The blessed sacrament, with a 
veil of red silk thrown round it and a lamp burning in 
front of it, before which the Catholics kneel in devotion, 
filled her with passionate repulsion. How could such a 
thing be possible? The Christ of Calvary “in that gilt 
box upon that altar!” It is easy to foresee the constant 
scenes of jar and friction which would arise from the 
presence of such a girl, passionately worshipping the 
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memory of her father, whose sceptical sayings were to 
her a veritable Bible. 

Of course, Helbeck and Laura are attracted to each 
other at first by the sympathy of antipathy, which, 
however, develops in the course of time into a very 
different feeling. One instance in which their antagonism 
of views comes into sharp collision occurs on an occasion 
when a girl from the Orphanage entertained Laura with 
a story of a saint who would not go to see his dying 
brother out of obedience to his Father Superior. The 
child asked Laura if she did not like the story, and 
Laura frankly replied that it was horrible. Helbeck 
blazed up at her when she told him what she had said, 
and accused her of sowing the seeds of doubt in a child’s 
mind. “ Perhaps,” said Laura quickly ; “and what then?” 
“What then?” he echoed. “What has a child, a little 
child to do with doubt and revolt? For her, for all of us, 
doubt is misery.” Laura rose. She forced down her 
agitation, and made herself speak plainly. “ Papa told 
me it was life, and I believe him.” Even at this early 
stage the experienced eye of his Jesuit Father Confessor 
divined uneasily that the Squire of Bannisdale was much 


more taken with the young heretic than was desirable in 


the interests of the Church. He himself did not wake up 
to it until later, and when the awakening first came he 
recoiled from it with horror. To love her, to marry her 
would be the destruction of innumerable schemes for the 
good of the Church, for the perfecting of his own life. 
““My life would centre in hers. She would come first, 
the Church second. God forgive me! It is her wild 
Pagan self that I love, that I desire.” Conscious of his 
weakness the squire absented himself as much as possible 
from the house, leaving Laura alone with her step-mother. 
Jealousy, however, and regard for the girl’s reputation 
ultimately drove things to a climax. Laura’s cousin, 
Hubert Mason, a young man full of vigorous life, given to 
drinking, and worse, was fascinated by his pretty relative, 
and made hot love to her after his own style. There was 
a ball of the country folks which she attended, and from 
which she was driven home by her drunken cousin, who 
insulted the squire and generally made a scandal. But 
that is another story. 

The important thing is, that after this ball-room scene 
Laura went with her cousin Polly to Barrow to see Hubert 
and another, with whom they visited the ship-building 
works and blast furnaces of that great industrial centre. 
When there she saw a workman drop into the mouth of a 
Bessemer converter, where of course he was instantly 
calcined. The workman left a child, whom Laura ,was 
engaged in comforting when the time came for her 
to return to Bannisdale. The child was disconsolate, 
and Laura, being assured positively that there was a 
later train, postponed her departure for an hour. The 
later train, however, stopped thirteen miles from her 
destination, and she was left stranded at a wayside 
junction at midnight. To add to her confusion, her 
cousin, who, unknown to herself, had jumped into the train, 
confronted her on the platform. The station-master 
refused to allow her to remain in the station all night. 
She feared to accompany her cousin across the country 
after the experience of the night of the ball, so she gave 
him the slip, and went to sleep in an old quarry near the 
station. When day dawned she succeeded in getting a 
trap and drove home. Helbeck had been all night in a 
frenzy of jealousy and anxiety. He had telegraphed 
anxiously to the junction, only to be told that she had 
left the station with a gentleman. After spending a sleep- 
less night he finds Laura, weak and exhausted, below 
his own window. Then comes a scene in which all 
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‘questions of religious difference disappear. They 
approach each other, and he snatches her little form 
to his breast. “She made one small effort to free 
herself, then gave way. Soul and body were too weak. 
The ecstasy of his touch was too great. What have I 
to, offer you?” he said passionately. “ Poverty, an 
elderly lover, a life uncongenial to you.” “I ought 
not to marry you,” she replied, “ but—I will. Will you 
guide me?” Nevertheless she tells him frankly, “I 
can never, never be a Catholic. Suppose I am jealous of 
your Church and hate her?” “No,” he said, with the 
fond delusion of a lover. ‘You will love her for my 
sake.” Sothe engagement began. It was looked upon 
with profound dislike by all the priests, nuns, and 
dependents of Bannisdale. Even her step-mother, Mrs. 
Augustina, through whose meagre life the great Catholic 
life pulsed as the whole Atlantic through a frond of 
seaweed, felt the marriage would never turn out well. In 
the first happy days that the lovers spent at the seaside 
evérything seemed to go all right, but after returning to 
Bannisdale Laura began to feel an ungovernable instinct 
of revolt and repulsion. She felt as she had been born to 
feel, and as she had been trained to feel ; but she had 
never been educated systematically to defend either her 
instincts or her prejudices. The Catholic argument scan- 
dalised her, but she could not meet it. The whole Catholic 
system at times appeared to her as an assemblage of 
hunters and their toilers, against which the poor human 
Spirit which was their quarry must somehow protect 
itself with every possible wile and violence. In the 
following pregnant passage Mrs. Ward explains the 
cause of the deep-set antipathy which she felt against 
Catholicism : — 


She had been bred in that strong sense of personal dignity 
which is the modern substitute for the abaszments and humilia- 
tions of faith. And wiih that s:nse of dignily went reserve— 
the intimate conviction that no feeling which is talked about, 
which can b2 observed and handled and mzasured by other 
people, is worth a rush. It was what seemed to her the 
spiritual intrusiveness of Catholicism, its perpztual uncovering 
of the soul, its disrespect for the secrets of personality, iis 
humiliation of the will, that made it most odious in the eyes of 
this daughter of a modern world, which finds in the develop- 
ment and dignifying of human life ils most characteristic faith. 


She tried reading some of her lover’s books, without 
finding the result very encouraging. She read, for 
instance, that of St. Charles Borromeo, who “ out of a most 
scrupulous love of purity would not speak to any woman, 
not even to his pious aunt, or his sisters, or any nun, but 
in sight of at least two persons, and in as few words as 
possible.” The passage came to her like an insult, and 
she felt more and more how difficult it was to get on with 
a man who loved her, and yet could feed his mind on the 
virtues of St. Charles Borromeo. 

The situation which led to the breaking off’ of the 
engagement came about by her perusal of another book, 
“The Life of St. Francis Borgia,” from which Helbeck 
declared he had got a good deal of edification. She reminds 
him that when his wife was very ill, and he was praying 
for her, he heard a voice saying, “ If thou wouldst have her 
life prolonged, it shall be granted, but it is not expedient 
for thee.” ‘“ Thee, mind, not her,” she said to Helbeck. 
When he heard this he was penetrated by a most tender 
love of God, and burst into tears. Then he asked God to 
do what He pleased with the lives of his wife and 
children and of himself. He gave up praying for her ; 
his wife died, he disposed somehow of all his eight 
children, and he became a Jesuit and went to Rome. 
The whole nature of Helbeck’s prospective wife blazed up 








to Cambr 


in a passionate indignation. Talking to her lover, she fF) pack. At 


declared in deep set tones that, for her part, she felt towards [historian 

St. Francis Borgia exactly like the Russian peasant in §§ jptimate f 
Browning’s poem, who, hearing that the mother had flung F) ave mat 
first one and then another of her children to the wolves to |} Church, < 
save her own life, then cut off her head with an axe. “| merely ca 
would have liked,” she said, “ to have dropped the axe on givings, tl 
St. Francis’s neck—just one little clean cut—while he was ) father ha 
saying his prayers, and enjoying his burning love, and all ) freedom, : 
the rest of it.” Then she went on; “Suppose I were to B) oynce of t 
be ill—dying, and the voice came, ‘ Let her go ; she is in B to figitt fo 
your way. It will be better for you that she should die’ F) jedge of v 
Would you just let me go, drop, drop, drop, through all B she migh 
eternity, to make your soul safe?” And then, after & without a 
denouncing the horrible egotism of religion that poisons ) things sk 
everything, she declares that “being outside of it, and of the m 
at war with it, what can one do but hate, hate, hate some eloc 
it.” “My God!” cried Helbeck, in bewilderment, which ha 
“where am I to begin?” For the first time he had of Catho 
found his match in the little frowning figure before — That ho! 





‘him, in which there was something newly, tragically soul rem 


fine. His own hidden self rose to the struggle with has been 
a kind of angry joy, eager at once to conquer the jntoxicat 
woman and to pierce the sceptic. He tells her the discoveré 
story of his own spiritual life. He tells her that all & jn the 
his mortifications, and penances, and self-denials, “ that deepest 

you hate so much, that make the saints so odious in your day,” he 
eyes, spring from two great facts—sin and the Cruci- casts but 
fixion. Sin and its Divine Victim, penance, regulation of J But all tl 
life, death and judgment. The Catholic thought moves have to 
perpetually from one of these ideas to another. The remain ] 


Crucifix is the Catholic faith. In that the Catholic sees Pain ; 
the love that brought a God to die, the sin that infects mystery 
his own soul. To requite that love, to purge that sin, Helbeck 


there lies the whole task of the Catholic life.”. He tells her B was disp 
with a strange look of power, almost of triumph, that ever, an 
while hitherto he had shrunk from laying the smallest Thy gen 
restriction on her freedom or of endeavouring to influence that cli 
her on behalf of his faith, he would now meet her decided 


challenge, and if she struck he would return the blow. Loyola. 
She looked up at him with a look of passionate sadness, sickenec 
and of pure love. “I am not worthy,” she said, “that and too 
you should tell me a word” ; but, after a pause : “ It was step-mo 
the most sacred honour that was ever done me. _I thank, trived r 


thank, thank you.” Never had Helbeck been filled with Fountai 
such tender and hopeful joy. When he said_ her to drive 





good-night, and had to tell her that he was after they rer 
all parting with a cherished heirloom, a portrait by not dyir 
Romney of his great-grandfather} in order to meet the of Laur 
financial necessities of the Catholic orphanage, she Both L: 
merely threw her arms round his neck and kissed his the hou 
breast passionately and repeatedly. When Helbeck for Aug 
descended the stairs his heart beat with a happiness he seized 
had never yet known. But she, when she reached her daught 
own room, let her arms drop rigidly by her side. “ It brother 
would be a crime, a crime to marry him,” with a dull a wreck 
resolve that was beyond weeping. gave w: 

In the morning Helbeck had left early on important tina, “1 
business, which detained him for two days. Before he ful. T 
returned Laura had vanished, leaving behind her a letter not exp 
in which she told him that she could not sacrifice her the ste] 
liberty. The strict regylation of every hour, every habit, not mi 
every thought at which he aimed as a Catholic, could only oneself 
seem to her a dreary and forbidding tyranny. He resented All n 
the word, but the substance of his reflections came to little night I 
more than that if he had at the right moment coerced her speak 
with success they might both have been happy. As she questio 


did not mean to be coerced, and felt the yoke intolerable, 


intense 
she fled ; nor would she return, although he followed her ‘ 
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to Cambridge, and passionately implored her to come 
back. At Cambridge she took refuge with her friend, the 
historian Friedland, whose daughter Molly was her 
intimate friend. Friedland thought that Laura ought to 
have married Helbeck. “ You, a child of the greater 
Church, an authority to which all other authorities are 
merely caricatures—why all this humiliation, these mis- 
givings, this turmoil?” But he deplored that while Laura’s 
father had made her a child of knowledge, a child of 
freedom, a child of revolution, he had not given her an 
ounce of training to fit her forthe part. “ You set a woman 
to figitt for ideas,” he said, “ and then deny her all know- 
ledge of what they mean. Had she been better educated 
she might have accepted terms with a free and equal mind 
without any haunting moral doubt of this bogeyfication of 
things she don’t understand.” Friedland, who was one 
of the most religious of men and optimists, discourses in 
some eloquent sentences of the religion of the free mind 
which has yet to discover something to replace the hold 
of Catholicism upon the guiding forces of Christendom. 
That hold is irretrievably broken, but the needs of the 
soul remain the same. The net result of the new spirit 
has been a great elaboration of conscience, and an almost 
intoxicating sense of freedom, but nothing has been 
discovered to replace that marvellous indestructible belief 
in the Mass that brings God to man, and satisfies the 
deepest emotions of the human heart. “We walk to 
day,” he said, “a nobler earth, We come not as out- 
casts but as sons and freemen into the House of God. 
But all the secrets and formulas of a new mystical union 
have to be worked out, for so long as pain and death 
remain humanity will always be at heart a mystic.” 

Pain and death were soon to bring their ministry of 
mystery to bear upon Laura and upon her mother. 
Helbeck had abandoned all hope of reclaiming her, and 
was disposing of his goods and chattels more rapidly than 
ever, and prayed fervently that our Lord would “ untie with 
Thy gentle and wounded hands the fibres of our hearts 
that cling so fast round human affections.” He had 
decided to quit Bannisdale and to enter the Order of 
Loyola. When things were at this pitch Mrs. Fountain 
sickened to death. Laura had to return to the North, 
and took up her abode with her relatives, visiting her 
step-mother during the absence of Helbeck. They con- 
trived never to meet for some time, but at last Mrs. 
Fountain being taken suddenly ill, Helbeck was compelled 
to drive over to the farm to bring Laura back. For atime 
they remained at a stately distance, but the step-mother 
not dying at once, and requiring the continued presence 
of Laura, she once more took up her abode in his house. 
Both Laura and Helbeck were miserable, but the life of 
the house was concentrated on preparing a good death 
for Augustina. That good lady, as she lay dying, was 
seized with a great desire to win the soul of her step- 
daughter and to secure the worldly happiness of her 
brother. She pleaded, she implored, she told Laura what 
a wreck she had made of Helbeck’s life, and at last Laura 
gave way. ‘“ We must believe for ourselves,” said Augus- 
tina, “the Church is the only way. But God is so merci- 
ful. The Church is so tender and indulgent. She does 
not expect a perfect faith at once. One must just make 
the step, blindly obeying, throwing oneself into her arms, 
Not minding what one thinks or believes, or looking at 
oneself, and it will all come.” 

All next day a great storm raged over the valley. At 
night Helbeck returned. After supper Laura asked to 
speak with him. They had had a sharp collision over a 


question of relics, a subject which inspired Laura with 
He had reproved her harshly, and the 


intense horror. 
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distance between them had never seemed so great as at 
that moment. But to his infinite astonishment Laura 
began by saying that she deserved the rebuke he had 
administered, and then she proceeded to describe her 
conversation with her step-mother. “She pointed out,” 
said Laura, “ that it was absurd for me to judge before | 
knew ; that I never, never had been willing to know , 
that everything, even the Catholic Church, takes some 
learning. 1 would be glad to understand. Wou'd 
Father Leadham point me out the books, for instance, 
that I might read? Something very simple,” she added, 
“just a building up from the beginning by somebody who 
found out from his heart how difficult it was to believe.” 
Helbeck’s head turned. “ Laura,” he cried, “ what does 
it mean?” “It means—it means,” she said, ‘‘that you 
shall never, never speak to me again as yoo did yesterday ; 
that either you must love me, or—well—I must just die.” 
She gave a little short, sobbing laugh. “I have tried 
other things, and they cannot, cannot be borne. But you 
cannot love me unless I am a Catholic now. I know you 
would not. I must just be a Catholic if any power in the 
world can make me one. If Father Leadham can per- 
suade me, he must. Oh! he must, he must persuade 
me!” She hid herself on his breast. Then she looked, 
feeling the tears on his cheek. “ But you will be very, 
very patient with me, won't you? You won't ask m« 
too many questions? You won’t press me too hard? 
You will trust to my being yours, to my growing into your 
heart? Oh, how did | ever bear the agony of tearing 
myself away?” . It was to Helbeck an ecstasy, a triumph. 
But even before the scene closed a cry was raised that 
Mrs. Fountain was dying. They rushed to her bedside, 
but she was dead before they could explain Laura’s 
renunciation. When Laura retired to her room she wrote 
a letter to Dr. Friedland. She told him that five hours 
ago she had promised a second time to marry Mr. 
Helbeck. She had also promised to become a Catholic. 
She did not do this merely to please Augustina, but it 
gave it sweetness to think that she. could tell her and 
make her happy before she died. Then she died, 
but in a moment, without a word. It was so strange, 
after all the pains of the clinging to him and entreat- 
ing. When she was alone with her step-mother’s 
corpse, she went on to say, she seemed to be hold- 
ing, not her step-mother’s hand, but her father’s. “I 
was back in the old life. I heard him speak- 
ing quite distinctly. ‘Laura, you cannot do it—you 
cannot do it. And he looked at me in sorrow and 
displeasure. I argued with him so long, but he beat 
me down. And the voice I seemed to hear was not his 
voice only, it was the voice of my own life. To live a lic 
upon his heart, in his arms—that would be worse than 
anything. I don’t know what drives me exactly, but the 
priests want my inmost will—want all that is I ; and I 
know when I sit down quietly that I cannot give it. I 
knew it last October, but to be with him, to see him, was 
too much. Oh! if God hears me He will forgive me. I 
prayed to-night that He would give me courage.” Having 
written this and sealed it, she spent the next few hours in 
gathering flowers for the bier. Then she excused herself. 
She said she had to go out to get some cherry blossom 
from the tree which grew immediately above the otter’s 
pool. She went out and was seen no more. 

Some hours afterwards her body was taken out of the 
stream some yards below. “They must never suspect,” 
she had written to Dr. Friedland, “ that it was other than 
an accident.” 

And so ends the story of “ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” in 
very unedifying fashion. 





go 


IIIl.—EVELYN INNES. 


If Mr. George Moore had not publicly accepted Mr. 
Quiller Couch’s explanation of what the moral of 
his book was, the uninstructed reader would come to a 
very different conclusion. The book is extensively adver- 
tised as a musical novel, but when we come to examine it 
we find that the chief moral is that it is impossible to 
combine music with morality. Mr. Clement Scott some 
time ago created a considerable scandal among fhe 
theatrical profession by an interview in which he prac- 
tically asserted that it was almost impossible for a 
good actress to be a good woman, and no sooner 
was this retracted or explained away than we have 
Mr. George Moore writing a musical novel apparently 
for the purpose of inculcating the doctrine that a 
prima donna must necessarily be a woman of immoral 
life. I see a reviewer in the Westminster Gazette quotes 
an eminent musician, not long dead, who said in his 
haste that he had never known a musician who was not 
rotten to the backbone. So far as one great field of 
morals is concerned George Moore seems to agree with 
him. The heroine on the very threshold of her career 
is confronted with the alternative of abandoning her 
ambition for fame or sacrificing her reputation for virtue. 
And as it is inthe beginning so it is at the end of the 
chapter. To sing Isolde, and to live a chaste life, Evelyn 
Innes does not believe to be possible, and Mr. George 
Moore seems entirely to agree with her. 

In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel the heroine is much 
disgusted at finding that Helbeck of Bannisdale as 
Tertiary of the Order of St. Francis is under a vow to 
reduce his theatre-going to the minimum, and she is 
naturally indignant to discover what she considered as a 
form of Puritan or Methodist prejudice lurking beneath 
the guise of Catholicism. Mr. Moore, who in this book 
holds a brief for the Catholic Church, is evidently on the 
side of the strict rule ; if not in relation to theatres, then cer- 
tainly in relation to operas. This may perhaps be accepted 
as indicating an advance in the evolution of Mr. Moore’s 
moral sentiments. In oneof his earlier books, if I remember 
aright, he intimated his readiness to sacrifice any number 
of innocent girls in order to secure a masterpiece of 
painting or some other form of art. It would seem from 
“Evelyn Innes” that he has now begun to shrink from 
enjoying a supreme artistic expression in music if it can 
only be attained, as he asserts over and over again, by 
the corruption of the performers. Another odd thing is 
that while Mr. Moore in his “ Confessions of a Young 
Man” and other books appeared to regard chastity in 
any young man or young woman as a guantité negligéable, 
he now makes his latest heroine repeat over and over 
again that every other virtue in woman is absolutely 
dependent upon the virtue of chastity. 

Now, however, to the story. Evelyn Innes is the 
daughter of a great singer who, shortly after Evelyn’s 
birth, had lost her voice, and was reduced to giving music 
lessons in Dulwich. She died when her daughter was 
but a child, leaving Evelyn to be brought up by 
Mr. Innes, an organist who had a passion for restoring 
the liturgical chants of the early centuries, and of making 
known to the London world the works of Palestrina. 
Mr. Innes, the musician, is a charming singer, and 
occasionally in his dissertations upon music we get 
passages which curiously resemble echoes of Huysmans’ 
“En Route.” The young Evelyn grows up at Dulwich 
with a beautiful face, a graceful figure, and a voice which 
with proper training her father believed would make her 
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fortune. How she was to attain that training appeared 





extremely dubious to both of them, when Sir Owen Asher f 


a baronet, of 27 Berkeley Square, appeared on the 
scene. tle ( f 
sketch of an original more conspicuous in_ politics 


This gentleman, who is a somewhat idecalisedf 


than in music, is speedily attracted by the innocence and} 


promise of Evelyn, and, after some preliminary philander. 
ing in Dulwich Picture Gallery, proposes that she should 
go to Paris for training, and that in a few years she 
should come out as an operatic star. Considering the 


professed desire of Mr. Moore to make his whole book af 
thesis upon the inevitable triumph of the moralescnse, § 


there is surprisingly little allusion to any moral sense as 
existing in Evelyn in this early stage of her career. She 
was weary of the simplicity of her life at Dulwich, she 
sighed for the brilliancy of the stage, and she was not in 
the least repelled by Owen’s frank avowal that she would 
have to go as his mistress or not go at all. Indeed, when 
she was thinking it over, it seemed horrible that Owen 


could be so wicked, but this idea was promptly suppressed ' 


by a thrill of pleasure to think it would be more exciting 
to run away with him than to be married by a priest. 
Owen, whose character is drawn with a very sympathetic 
brush, set himself deliberately to work to corrupt the girl 
who, it amused him to think, might be more entertaining 
as a mistress than the rows of women with whom he was 
then amusing himself. They were both born as Catholics, 
but he had long since replaced the Catholic faith bya 
materialistic sensualism. He knew that she was a 
religious girl, but, he argued, “we are animals first and 
only religious animals afterwards. Religious defences 
must yield before the pressure of the more original 
instinct.” Catholicism did not reduce morality to chastity, 
and although he had to contend against the confessional, 
in Evelyn’s case he could set against the confessional 
“the delirium of the senses, the joy of art, the passion of 
emulation, jealousy and ambition, and last, but not Icast, 
the ache of her own passionate body.” That God could 
concern Himself at all in our affairs was strange enough, 
that He should do so seemed little creditable to Him, but 
that He should manage us to the extent of a mere regis- 
tration of a cohabitation in the parish chureh was to 
Owen the last extremity of foolishness. He was not 
concerned with conventional, but with real morality,—and 
so forth, and so forth. It is somewhat amusing to know 
that as instruments of seduction he lent her Herbert 
Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley. We have the whole 
process described at great length of the progressive 
and somewhat rapid evolution of LEvelyn’s  scnti- 
ments. Omar Khayydm was another of the literary 
instruments employed by Sir Owen for the conquest of 
his prey. Dulwich seemed duller and duller to Evelyn. 
“The devils waiting for her in hell seemed to grow less 
and less substantial,” and at last she surrendered to an 
ungovernable impulse, rushed up to London, and started 
with Owen for Paris. She is of course found to possess a 
faultless voice, and the curtain falls for a time with her 
established as Sir Owen’s mistress in Paris, undergoing 
the musical training which, when the curtain rises again, 
displays her as the greatest Arima donna in Europe, with 
the only voice in the world that can adequately interpret 
Wagner’s masterpieces. When she comes back to 


London there is first of all a reconciliation with her 
father, who by the aid of one Monsignor Mostyn—a 
somewhat freely drawn portrait of Cardinal Manning — 
has succeeded in popularising the music of Palestrina 
at the church of St. Joseph’s, Southwark. Evelyn has 
succeeded to the utmost of her early dreams. 
has been faithful to her for six years. 
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with every conceivable luxury, he supplies her with fresh 
sets of costly jewels and so far as the world and the flesh 
are concerned the devil was playing up like a gentleman. 

But notwithstanding this Evelyn was not happy. 
Already during the six years at Florence there had been 
one great quarrel owing to what seemed to be the 
incipient stirrings of conscience in Evelyn’s heart. All 
the time that she was living in luxury and fame, secure 
also in the certainty that Owen would marry her when- 
ever she chose to ask him, she felt she was doing wrong, 
and was unhappy accordingly. Happy she had never 
been, because she was leading a life opposed to what she 
deemed to be essentially right. She hears a sermon by 
Monsignor Mostyn in which he declares that “as a shell, 
man is murmurous with morality.” That phrase explains 
to her the secret of her unhappiness. She had striven to 
close her ears to her conscience, but had never succeeded, 
because its whisper can no more be abolished than the 
murmur of the sea from the shell. The murmur had 
never died out of her ears although she had tried to stifle 
itfor a while. It is characteristic somewhat of Mr. Moore’s 
singular conception of a woman’s moral sense that these 

ualms of conscience never affected Evelyn much until 
she had wearied of her first lover and was well on the 
way to the adoption of a second. This successor is a 
musical composer whose style of talking and whose 
psychical notions somewhat remind one of Mr. Yeats 
and his quaint mystical Celtic fancies. This lover 
number two is a great friend of her father’s. 

He supplies a mystical, anti-materialist element to her 
soul which was revolted by the materialism of Owen. 
She suffered indeed the fulness of satiety, and her soul 
longed for a change. For a time she recoiled with horror 
from the thought of taking a second lover, especially as she 
remembered a saying current in the theatre that a woman 
not contented with one lover would not be satisfied with 
twenty. Notwithstanding this she had to sing “ Isolde,” 
and in singing “Isolde” she had to spend days and 
nights in racking her imagination and exhausting all the 
resources of her mind in portraying with the utmost 
realistic vitality every phase of violent sensual passion. 
This being so, everything was in train, and on the night 
in which she achieves a splendid success as “ Isolde” 
she summons Ulick to her own room, and immediately 
instals him as first favourite. For a time she carries 
on with both men. She lied like a trooper, as of 
course she could not help doing under the circumstances. 
After this she is brought under the influence of 
Monsignor Mostyn, and the effect of her second 
fall facilitated the operation of the Monsignor’s teachings. 
“The sense of sin which he could not obliterate from her 
Nature rose to her lips like a salt wave, poisoning her 
life with its bitterness.” Just at the critical moment, while 
she was more or less uneasy, Monsignor came to ask her 
to give a concert for the benefit of the convent at 
Wimbledon in which she had made a retreat when 
she was a child. She gave the concert and visited 
the convent. The contrast between the stage life, 
in which she felt herself to be absolutely an agent 
of sensual passion, not only with her voice, but with her 
arms and neck, and every expression of her face, and the 
austere purity of the conventual life, made her “ marvel 
that the Church had not placed stage life under the ban 
of mortal sin. It would have done so if it knew what 
Stage life was and always must be.” At last she is 
Screwed up to the point of telling Owen that she has 
another lover. This she does, but instead of his being 
ready to throw her over on that account, he is rather 
telieved at the thought that he is losing her to a man 
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rather than to a priest. “I had rather Ulick got you,” 
he said, “than that damned, hypocritical priest. You 
are much too good for God. You would be wasted on 
religion.” He implores her to marry him. She refuses, and 
they part for ever. After four days and four nights of 
insomnia she confesses everything to the Monsignor. 
This she does in a scene which is one of the most powerful 
in the book. The priest refuses to give her absolution 
until she declares that she is convinced of the reality of a 
future life. “ My dear child,” he said, “ you are in doubt 
regarding the essential doctrine of the Resurrection, and 
you are unable to promise me not to see one of the men 
who have been to you a cause of sin.” For a time she 
hesitated, but she seemed like one fascinated. The 
kindness of his voice entered into her life like some 
extraordinary music or perfume. An awful moment 
passed, and she turned slowly to leave the room. But at 
the moment of going a light seemed to break upon her brain. 
Where there was darkness there was light. She threw her- 
self on her knees at the table, and, like one to whom speech 

had suddenly come back, she said, “ I believe in our holy 

Church and all that she teaches. Father, 1 beseech you 

‘to absolve me from my sins.” The soul of the priest was 
drowned in a great awe. That at the very height of her 
artistic career he should have aroused her to a sense of 
her own exceeding sinfulness was a miracle of grace. 

She heard him say that the life would not be an easy one, 
but that she must not be discouraged, that she must 

remember that she had made her peace with God, and 

would derive strength from His sacraments. An extra- 

ordinary sensation came over her. She was borne away 
upon a delicious sweetness. She did not dare to look 

up, or even to think, but buried herself in prayer, experi- 

encing all the while the most wonderful and continuous 

sensation of delight. She rose from her knees weak but 

happy as a convalescent. As she drove home her joy 

grew more intense, and in a sort of spiritual intoxication 

she identified herself with the faith of her childhood. All 

that evening she thought of God and His sacraments ; and 

remembering the moment when his grace had descended 

upon her, and all had become clear, she perforce believed 

in a miracle—a miracle of grace had certainly happened. 

She wrote to both her lovers breaking off with them 

for ever. Ulick, the musician, who was on the Continent, 

plaintively acquiesced in his destiny. Owen, on the 

other hand, vowed that he would use every means to save 

her from her terrible fate. Alarmed at the prospect of 
being waylaid by her old lover, she posted off to the 

Monsignor, who suggested that she should take refuge in 

the convent at Wimbledon. Thither she went, and there 
she found the peace for which she longed. So the story 
ends for a time. Her subsequent adventures as Sister 
Teresa are to be told in another volume. 





IV.—THE WOOINGS OF JEZEBEL PEFTYFER. 

Mr. Haldane MacFall, in his description of the life of 
the West Indian coloured person, does not trench much 
upon the domain where Mrs. Ward and Mr. George 
Moore have laid their stories. There are, however, 
some points of contact between the three. One of the 
most remarkable chapters in Mr. MacFall’s book is 
that which describes the great ceremony of Hoodoo, in 


which the natives meet at midnight in the jungle 
to perform incantations under the presidency of 
the Obi man. It is impossible not to be struck 


with the resemblance between Mrs. Ward’s descrip- 
tion of the Good Friday service in the little chapel 
at Bannisdale, George Moore’s description of the 
effect produced by the solemnisation of mass ‘in “ Evelyn 
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Innes,” and Mr. MacFall’s description of the exaltation 
into which the negroes work themselves in the mangrove 
swamp. This may give some scandal to devout believers, 
who will regard it as little short of blasphemy to compare 
the sublime ceremonial of the Catholic Church with the 
mystic and bloody rites of the West Indian fetich 
worshipper. But as George Moore says, “ Rome is 
terribly human. Her doctrine at times may seem 
medizval, even gross, but when tested by the power to 
reach human needs, and minister consolation to the 
greatest number, the most obtuse minded cannot fail to 
see that Rome easily distances her rivals. Her dogma 
and ceremony are alike conceived in extraordinary 
sympathy with men’s common nature.” It is therefore 
no aspersion upon the 
Catholic method of 
utilising all sensuous 
means of attaining to 
a state of spiritual 
exaltation to recall the 
fact that a similar . 
method has been, and 
is, employed in ruder 
fashion, but still on 
the same general prin- 
ciples, by the fetich 
worshippers among 
the most barbarous 
races of mankind. 
The music, the in- 
cense, the effect of 
continual _ repetition, 
the whole carefully 
elaborated series of 
symbolic suggestions 
which are shown in 
both ‘“Helbeck of 
Bannisdale” and_ in 
“Evelyn Innes” to 
have so marvellous an 
effect in preparing the 
mind to receive certain 
ideas or to realise 
certain principles, are 
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while attempting to achieve this primary purpose —ip 
which he has indeed completely succeeded—he found to 
his hand a means whereby to express one of the great 
ethical truths of the world. In “Jezebel Pettyfer” he 
has illustrated his conviction that the man who is not 
faithful to his wife will be faithful to nothing; that 
without sex-honour man is little above the brute ; that 
sex-honour is the very centre and vitalising spark of 
conscience, and that without it a people are doomed 
to be the slaves of peoples with a cleaner conscicnee 
Mr. MacFall sees this all through history, all through 
life. The peoples of promiscuous love become subordinat 
to the polygamous peoples ; the polygamous go down 
like grass before the cleaner intellect of the mono- 
gamous peoples. Th: 
nations that have th 
highest code of 

honour are the domi- 
nantrace. Take these 
negro folk, that ere 
given nearly every 
advantage in physical 
life that nature can 
give : strength of body; 
the elements in thei 
most genial mood; 
the very heavens so 
kind that they have 
only to lie down under 
the shade of a tree for 
rest ; the trees shower- 
ing down fruit for the 
mere trouble of eating; 
a land where you havi 
* but to tickle the earth 
with a hoe, and it 
laughs with a harvest.” 
Yet the negro, civilised 
with allthe instruments 
of civilisation, and of 
so genial a tempera- 
ment that he is al- 
most without the know- 
ledge of violent pas- 


to be found in germ in sions, physically 
the tom-tom of the amongst the strongest 
wed man and the peoples of the earth, 
bees : incantations Photograph by) [H. S. Mendelssohn, London, W. counts actually 
which rise round the 0k , amongst the lowest. 
bleeding _cockerels + ©, HALDANE MAC FALL. He has_ education 
sacrificed in the orgies given to him, and 
in the swamp. In the art of hypnotic suggestion, the Bible; but he remains the same, for religion 
é o ? ? o 


in the utilisation of outward and material means of 
appealing to the soul through the senses, the Church of 
Rome has long stood pre-eminent ; but for its first and 
primitive form, from which all the others may be said to 
have sprung, Mr. MacFall’s book will be a better guide 
than either Mrs. Ward’s or Mr. Moore’s. 

But the point on which “ Jezebel Pettyfer” touches 
most closely upon the two other treatises on Con- 
science is that which bears upon the relations of 
morality to what may be described as the effec- 
tiveness of the individual and the race. Mr. MacFall 
appears to have written this book primarily for the 
purpose of mirroring the life of a people, and of 
enabling the reader to know and understand the coloured 
West Indians as he had not known them before, to 
become intimate with them, sympathise with them, and 
feel a kinship with them even in their vast follies. But 


is not of necessity morality, and is often opposed to it. 
The simple fact is that he has not sex-honour, and 
wanting sex-honour he is wanting in the prime factor 
of nobility—conscience. Such, at least, is Mr. Mac Fall’s 
teaching, such is his reading of the open secret of the 
universe. He says :—“I have written the book as a 
man of the world, in no way in love with such perver- 
sions of human nature as nunneries. I consider 
celibacy nearly as harmful to the race as promiscuity. 
But the man who lives chastely, and faithful to his 
mate, is of the elect, and the nation that holds his 
like holds the dominion over the world.” So that 
at last Mr. George Moore and Mr. Hector MacFall 
stand forth side by side before an astonished public 
as joint professors of the doctrine of the supreme 
importance of morality, expecially in the domain of 
sex. 
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ANECDOTAGE. 
GLEANINGS FROM A DIARY. 

A BOOK which adds to the world’s amusement is always 
welcome. “ Laughter makes good blood,” says an Italian 
proverb, and a laughter-producing book is to be highly 
valued. ‘“ Collections and Recollections,” by “ One who 
has kept a Diary” (Smith, Elder, 16s.), will rank high 
among the books of recent years which have added to 
the gaiety of the nation. It is the best jest-book which has 
been published for a long time. The writer is Mr. George 
Russell, although he has chosen to conceal his identity 
under a pseudonym. From his thirteenth year Mr. 
Russell has kept a diary, and the present volume of 
some five hundred pages represents his gleanings from 
his daily record of events. His chapters are mines of 
wealth from which innumerable good stories, anecdotes, 
and repartees can be extracted. The reader, however, 
has to discover the gems himself, for Mr. Russell has not 
thought it worth while to spend any time in editing his 
papers. They have been reproduced exactly as they 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian in 1897. The 
result is unfortunate. What might have been a well- 
compiled book is simply a more or less heterogeneous 
collection of recollections. Notwithstanding this draw- 
back Mr. Russell’s pages are excellent reading, full of 
stories and memories of the olden time. 

LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
is a large one, and naturally falls into 

A large portion of the book describes 
the days which have gone past recall. Mr. Russell has 
known and conversed with many old people whose 
memories form living links with the past. These old 
people belong to a state of society which has so com- 
pletely vanished that it is hardly conceivable by the 
present generation of Englishmen. Lady Robert Sey- 
mour, for example, died in 1855 at the age of ninety-one. 
She carried down to the time of the Crimean War the 
habits and phraseology of (Jueen Charlotte’s early court. 
“Goold” she said for gold, “ yaller” for yellow, “ lay- 
lock ” for lilac, and “ ooman” for woman. There is still 
living a venerable lady who can boast that her husband 
was born at Boston when America was still a British 
dependency. Mr. Russell has photographed, as it were, 
the condition of English life at the beginning of the 
century by means of the memory-lens of these links with 
the past. It is not a pleasant picture. ‘ The good old 
times” are best viewed at a_ respectful distance. 
Mr. Russell says :— 

All testimony seems to m> to point to the fact that towards 
the close of the last century r2ligion was almost extinct in the 
highest and lowest class:s of English society. The poor were 
sunk in ignorance and barbarism, and the aristocracy was 
honeycombed by profligacy. Morality, discarded alike by high 
and low, took refuze in the great Middle Class, then, as now, 
largely influenced by Evangelical Dissent. 

The vulgar brutality of the Heir-Apparent, who presided 
over the social system, was disgusting and indecent. 
Swearing was customary in all classes and to both sexes. 
Men and women of the highest fashion swore like 
troopers. A great Whig duchess would without impro- 
priety exclaim to a footman waiting on her at dinner, “ I 
wish to G that you wouldn’t keep rubbing your great 
greasy belly against the back of my chair.” Sydney 
Smith’s plea for the expedition of public business seems 


The volume 
three divisions. 





to have been very much to the point. “ Let us assume 
everybody and everything to be d——d, and come to the 
point.” The barriers which divided class from class 
were insurmountable. Mr. Wilberforce declined a peer- 
age because it would have excluded his sons from 
intimacy with private gentlemen, clergymen, and mer- 
cantile families. In some schools peers’ sons occupied 
separate benches. The Marquis of Abercorn was a 
typical aristocrat of the old school. He always went out 
shooting in his Blue Ribbon, and required his house- 
maids to wear white kid gloves when they made his bed. 
Drunkenness was universal, and the clergy were by no 
means exempt from this vice. Thirty years ago the 
following incident happened in a Bedfordshire village. 
Three clergymen were dining together one winter 
afternoon :— 

A corpse was browzht for burial to the village church. The 
vicar of the village cam: from his dinner so drunk that he could 
not read the service, alihouzh his sister supported him with one 
hand and held the lantern with the other. He retired beaten, 
and both his guests made the same attempt with no better 
success. So the corpse was left in the church, and the vicar 
buried it next day when he had recovered from his debauch. 

Political feeling ran high, and no wonder. The first 
Earl of Leicester when a child was admonished by his 
grandfather in the following fashion :—‘* Now, remember, 
Tom, as long as you live, never trust a Tory”; and he 
used to say, “I never have, and by G—— I never will.” 
A daughter of a Whig statesman once asked her mother : 
“*Mamma, are Tories born wicked, or do they grow wicked 
afterwards?” “ They are born wicked and grow worse,” 
was the prompt reply. 

STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN. 

Mr. Russell gives several admirable sketches of famous 
men he has known who have passed away. Separate 
chapters are devoted to Lord John Russell, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Cardinal Manning, Lord Houghton and Lord 
Beaconsfield. The Beaconsfield stories are characteristic, 
and it is with evident pleasure that Mr. Russell recounts 
them. He quotes with approval Disraeli’s remark to 
Matthew Arnold : “ You have heard me accused of being 
a flatterer. It is true. I ama flatterer. I have found it 
useful. Every one likes flattery ; and when you come to 
Royalty you should lay it on with a trowel.” Lord 
Beaconsfield used to engaye Her Majesty in conversation 
about water-colour drawing and the third cousinships of 
German princes. Mr. Gladstone’s method of conversation 
was widely different :— 

He harangu2d her about the polity of the Hittites, or the 
harmony between the Athanasian Creed and Homer. The 
Quzen, perplexed and uncomforta®, tries to make a digression 
—-addresses a remark to a daughter, or proffers biscuits to a 
begging terrier. Mr. Gladstone restrains himself with an effort 
until the Princess has answered an1 the dog has sat down, and 
then promptly resumes: ‘‘ I was about to say ——” 

One of the numerous s° ies of Lord John Russell is 
worth quoting as a sampi of the anecdotes with which 
the book teems. Lord John Russell, as every one knows 
who has studied Punch, was a man of small stature. 
When he first contested Devonshire the burly electors 
were disappointed by the smallness of their candidate, 
until it was explained to them that he had once been 
much larger but was worn away by the anxieties and 
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struggles, of. the Reform Bill of 1832. Mr. Russell once 
asked™Cardinal Manning what he thought of some 
unflattering sketches which appeared shortly after 
Cardinal Newman’s death. The Cardinal said he 
thought them very shocking, etc., and then after a 
moment’s pause he added : “ But if you ask me if they 
were like poor Newman, I am bound to say—a 
photograph.” 
ANECDOTES, REPARTEES. 

The most amusing chapters of these Recollections are 
those in which Mr. Russell has gathered together his 
stores of repartees, verbal infelicities, and instances of the 
art of putting things. They might well be published ina 
small volume by themselves, for, although as a rule the 
stories are old, they are worth preserving. The following 
show that Mr. Russell has gleaned from his diary to 
some purpose :— 

A great lawyer, now a judge, stood as a Liberal at the 
General Election of 1880. His Tory opponents set on foot a 
rumour that he was an Atheist. When Henry Smith heard ii, 
he said, ‘*‘ Now that’s really too bad, for — is aman who 
reluctantly acknowledges the existence of a Superior Being.” 

A Dissenting minister, winding up a week’s mission, is 
reported to have said: ‘* And if any spark of grace has been 
kindled by these exercises, oh, we pray Thee, water that spark.” 


A well-meaning young curate, sympathising with a 
farmer over his losses, assured him that all these trials 
were dispensations of Providence :— 

On this the old victim brightened up, and said with a cheerful 
smile, ‘‘ Ah, yes, sir; I know that right enough. That old 
Providence has been against me all along; but I reckon ¢here’s 
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One above that will put a stopper on him if he goes too far.” 
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TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 
By A MODERN BOSWELL. 


THE Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE is ambitious of 
the title of “The Modern Boswell.” He has already 
Boswellised Jowett, and in his latest book, “ Talks with 
Mr. Gladstone” (Arnold 6s.), he repeats the Boswellian 
process. Mr. Tollemache’s method is simplicity itself. 
He saw something of Mr. Gladstone between 1856-1870. 
He had not then been inspired by the example of Johnson’s 
faithful delineator, and the conversations he had with 
Mr. Gladstone are recorded from memory. Mr. Tolle- 
mache is gifted with a retentive memory, and it is not 
surprising that Mr. Gladstone should have exclaimed on 
one occasion, “ Your memory makes you formidable ; but 
you are so good-natured that one does not feel afraid of 
you.” Mr. Tollemache saw much of Mr. Gladstone 
when he was at Biarritz between 1891 and 1896. 
Mr. Tollemache had by this time’ been completely 
obsessed, as it were, by the spirit of Boswell, and 
deliberately set to work to produce a photograph of 
Mr. Gladstone’s moral and social physiognomy exactly 
as it presented itself to“fim. Each conversation was 
carefully noted down and rather too elaborately annotated 
by this modern Boswell. Mr. Tollemache found the 
manner of Mr. Gladstone’s talk was not rhetorical, but at 
the same time it was emphatically the talk of an orator. 
There was something intense in Mr. Gladstone’s voice, 
and he frequently made use of strong phrases vocally 
italicised. He easily became absorbed in apparently 
trivial matters, and would “talk about a piece of oid 
china as if he was standing before the judgment seat of 
God.” Little of this intense feeling is perceptible in the 
conversations as reported by Mr. Tollemache. His 
method of “drawing Mr. Gladstone out” seems to have 
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largely consisted of the propounding of intellectual) 
conundrums for his victim to solve. Mr. Tollemache’s 
“stand and deliver” fashion of conducting a conversation 
is well illustrated by the following instance :— 


T.: ‘Suppose that a watchword, after being given to a sentinel, 
was discovered by the enemy, and that there was no possible 
way of accounting for the discovery, except on the hypothesis 
either of treachery or of thought-reading ?” 

G. (smiling): ‘If I was the General, I should have the 
sentinel shot.” But he said nothing about the significance of 
such a case as a sort of negative evidence against thought- 
reading. 


Mr. Gladstone usually appears to have submitted with 
patience to this cross-examination, but on one or two 
occasions, to the somewhat naive astonishment of Mr. 
Tollemache, he resented it. On January, 18, 1896, we 
find the following passage : “I fear I cannot have made 
my reasoning plain to Mr. Gladstone ; for he answered, 
with unusual heat, ‘ I really cannot answer such questions. 
The Almighty never took me into His confidence as to 
why there is to be a Day of Judgment.’” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Politics were, for the most part, avoided. Mr. 
Tollemache is a Whig, and, as Mr. Gladstone remarked 
in the last interview, “I know by experience that now- 
adays men who call themselves Whigs are nearly always 
supporters of the Salisbury Government.” The conver- 
sations deal principally with literary and theological 
subjects. The reader is struck by the immense admira- 
tion Mr. Gladstone had for Scott’s novels. He thought 
him “the greatest delineator of human character next 
to Homer and Shakespeare.” Scott, he declared on 
another occasion, was “one of my idols.” His novels 
were “world-historical.” His favourites among Scott's 
novels were “ Kenilworth” and “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor.” Of Homer and the Homeric age Mr. Tollemache 
records many conversations. Mr. Gladstone said that, 
after all the tumult and bustle of politics, he felt himself 
“in Heaven” when he was breathing the pure atmo- 
sphere of Homer. He would have chosen the days of 
Homer could he have selected the time of his life on this 
planet. Mr. Gladstone did not admire George Eliot’s 
novels. They are “out of tune,” and ‘she makes such 
absurd people marry each other.” He regarded her as 
rather a man than a woman. He admired Macaulay's 
“Lays” very much, and declared emphatically “they 
will live.” 

POLITICAL APPRECIATIONS. 


Equally interesting are Mr. Gladstone’s political appre- 
ciations. He confessed to having a weakness for Charles I., 
although, he added, “ he was unfortunately such a liar ! ” 
This characteristic was shared by another Charles 
Stuart— Mr. Parnell, to wit. Of the Irish leader 
Mr. Gladstone remarked, “ Hehad statesmanlike qualities, 
and I found him a wonderfully good man to do business 
with until I discovered him to be a consummate liar.” 
Peel, on the other hand, was extremely conscientious. 
“The great virtue of Peel,” he observed, “ was that he 
had such an enormous conscience. Conscience, they 
say, is a very expensive thing to keep. Peel certainly 
kept one.”  Peel’s two most characteristic qualities 
Mr. Gladstone believed were :— 

One, his overmastering sense of public duty; this never 
deserted him. The other was his sense of measure. He had 
generally an exact sense of the proportion between one Bill 
and the general policy of the Government; also of the propor- 
tion between the different parts of the same Bill; and of the 
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| relation in which the leaders of his party stood to their 





followers. 
Mr. Gladstone believed no one was equal to Bright as 


| a speaker when he had time to prepare a subject, but he 


was not strong as a debater. Of Carlyle he confessed he 
found it “ hard to be impartial, for Carlyle did not like 


- meat all.” 


THE “ ANGLO-CENTRIC” TENDENCY. 

Mr. Gladstone in the evening of his days did not take 
an altogether hopeful view of the future. In England he 
thought statesmanship had declined. The following scrap 
of conversation gives Mr. Gladstone’s view of the world’s 


| future :-— 


T.: ‘Are you not inclined to take a thoroughly sanguine view 
of the prospects of this very reforming age ?” 

G.: ‘ Not altogether. The future is to me a blank. 
not at all guess what is coming.” 

T.: *f Do you mean that you are afraid that Democracy may 
bring everything to a dead level, or that Science is too hastily 
moving the old theological landmarks ? ” 

G.: ‘‘I am not so much afraid either of Democracy or of 
Science as of the love of money. This seems to mea growing 
evil. Also, there is a danger from a growth of that dreadful 
military spirit.” 

Mr. Tollemache coins many phrases in his annotations, 
but there is only one which deserves to live. He speaks 
of the “ Anglo-centric” conception of the government of 
the world. “Anglo-centric” is distinctly good, for it 
crystallises into a word a growing tendency which is 
becoming more marked year by year among the Anglo- 
Saxon races. Mr. Gladstone viewed the growth of the 
“Anglo-centric” idea with uneasiness. “The English 
are arrogant,” he complained, and a widespread animosity 
against England was visible all over the world :— 


We seem to be unpopular all over the world. The French 
dislike us. The Dutch hate us, and naturally. The Germans 
showed what their feelings were by the way in which they 
seconded the monsirous and preposterous claim of their Emperor. 
Now when an individual is disliked by all his neighbours, one 
naturally asks whether he has not done something to deserve his 
unpopularity. And in the same way I cannot help wondering 
whether, when England is so much disliked, it may not be toa 
great extent her own fault. Have you remarked that England 
has several times of late years submitted an international dispute 
to arbitration, and that the decision has generally been against 
her? This is to me a very unpleasant subject of reflection. The 
English are a very strange people. They have very great 
qualities, but they also have great faults. 


Mr. Gladstone expressed himself in a very emphatic 
fashion in regard to colonial expansion :— 


I can- 


IT have always maintained, he said, that we are bound by ties 
of honour and conscience to our colonies. But the idea that the 
colonies add to the strength of the mother country appears to m2 
to be as dark a superstition as any that existed in the Middle 
Ages, 

From the few extracts I have made it will be seen that 
the modern Boswell has succeeded admirably in his self- 
appointed task of drawing Mr. Gladstone out. Whatever 
fault may be found with the book and its method of 
compilation, it must be admitted that it contains many 
interesting and characteristic sayings which enable us to 
see a side of Mr. Gladstone’s life which has hitherto been 
unrecorded. Mr. Gladstone’s view of the great need of 
modern life is one of the most interesting of the many 
Opinions extracted by Mr. “ Boswell” Tollemache, and 
brings .to a fitting conclusion any notice of his book. 
“The sense of sin,” said Mr. Gladstone slowly, “that is 
the great want in modern life; it is wanting in our 
Sermons, wanting everywhere.” 
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ONE OF BRITAIN’S FAILURES. 
ASHANTI ; OR, THE LAND OF “IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
WHEN the reader lays down “Travels and Life in 
Ashanti and Jaman” (Constable, 2Is.), it is with the 
feeling that Ashanti cannot be numbered among either 
the glories or the successes of the English race. Mr. 
Richard Austin Freeman, late Assistant Colonial Surgeon 
and Anglo-German Boundary Commissioner of the Gold 
Coast, does not paint a very glowing picture of this region, 
once famed as an African El Dorado. What is more to 
the point, he credits the British administration of the 
country with the practical destruction of its trade. If 
Mr. Freeman may be taken as an impartial witness, the 
deterioration of the country has been due to philanthropists 
and traders, both equally ignorant of the conditions of the 
country upon which they have experimented. 
THE NATIVE WEST AFRICAN, 


The greater part of Mr. Freeman’s beautifully 
illustrated - book is devoted to an account of an 
expedition from Cape Coast Castle to Bontuku in 1888. 
Opportunities of studying the native and his habits 
which obtained ten years ago, Mr. Freeman asserts 
have largely ceased to exist. France has acquired 
possession of Bontuku, and the last vestiges of the 
Ashanti kingdom have been destroyed. Mr. Freeman is 
a careful observer, and his account of the journey along 
the “Great North Road ”—a tortuous and narrow track 
along which the expedition proceeded in single file—is 
full of interest, and contains much information about the 
country and its inhabitants. Every now and then they 
would come across a ruined and deserted village. The 
bleached bones of the former inhabitants bore witness to 
the violent end which had been their fate amidst the 
burning ruins of their forest homes. The monotonous 
solitude of the forest was varied by the occasional 
disappearance of the traveller into the trunk of a rotten 
tree or the ink-black waters of a swamp. The ant in 
West Africa appears to occupy the same place in the 
domestic economy of the country that the dog does 
in Turkey and the East. Mr. Freeman attributes the 
rarity of vermin in Ashanti, among other reasons, 
to the prevalence of the carnivorous ants which, 
when they pass through a house, clear it, not only 
of insects, but even of rats and mice. The passing of 
an ant procession is a notable spectacle. On one occa- 
sion a veritable river of-insects many yards in width 
moved through the camp for upwards of two hours, above 
which the tents rose like islands in the midst of a stream. 
Mr. Freeman does not disdain the “ benighted African ” ; 
on the contrary, he was filled with something akin to 
admiration and respect when he observed his _ perfect 
adaptation to his surroundings, and by what simple means 
he can obtain a comfortable livelihood when a European 
would find it impossible to exist at all. In the space of 
an hour a complete village can be built, which will be 
absolutely waterproof, even in the rainy season. In the 
Gold Coast district some sort of clothing is de rigueur. 
This is not from any consideration of decency, or from 
need of protection, but has been brought about by 
the desire for personal adornment. Even then it is 
extremely scanty, although serviceable. There seems to 
be a general agreement among all nations, Mr. Freeman 
remarks, civilised and barbarian, that the human body as 
turned out by Nature is a crude unfinished production, 
distinctly lacking in ornamental qualities and requiring 
certain artificial touches to bring it up to the required 
standard of beauty. These finishing touches in the case 












of West African peoples consist of tattoo marks, incisions 
in the skin, and raised cicatrices. 


THE EVIL RESULTS OF BRITISH POLICY. 


The mission on which Mr. Freeman and his two 
European companions set out appears to have been 
typical of many of our proceedings on the Gold Coast. 
Incidentally it throws some suggestive light on the methods 
of obtaining treaties from native monarchs. The French 
had forestalled the English expedition. This did not 
prevent the king of Bontuku cheerfully handing over 
both French flag and treaty to the English officers. The 
behaviour of some of the officers at Bontuku appears to 
have been such as to make the departure of the expedition 
an event heartily to be desired by the natives. The 
expedition was loaded up with bad gin as a present to the 
native chiefs. This, Mr. Freeman thinks, was a great 
mistake. The natives do not like it, and the popularity 
of “ fire-water” he regards as one of the many popular 
delusions in regard to West Africa. Mr. Freeman takes 
a gloomy view of English rule on the West Coast. He 
sums up the result in the following plain spoken manner :— 


‘The results of the breaking up of the Ashanti kingdom and 
the destruction of its power have been, up to the date of the 
annexation of the country, a distinct increase in the amount of 
war and bloodshed, and a deterioration of the native civilisation 
without any apparent diminution of the bloody religious customs. 
The interference of the British has in fact tended to increase the, 
amount of human suffering in the district. 


The whole of British policy in the past, in Mr. Freeman’s 
opinion, has been one of lost opportunities. ‘ It might 
have been” is the only comment which can be made. 
By following a mistaken policy we have killed the goose 
which laid the golden eggs. Mr. Freeman says :— 


Specially fortunate among European settlers in West Africa 
in having in the immediate interior of our possessions a nation 
not only sufficiently civilised to act as a link between us and 
the tribes of the far interior, but of a commercial importance 
so great as to attract native traders from nearly half the conti- 
nent, we have apparently almost from the first made it one of 
our principal objects to destroy the power upon the integrity of 
which our commercial success so largely depended. Peculiarly 
favoured in finding in the rear of our settlements a powerful 
nation, ready and even anxious to enter into friendly and 
mutually profitable alliance with us, we have consistently 
followed a policy as fatal to our own interests as it has been 
injurious to the subjects of our hostility. 


“THE INTERIOR ”—A DELUSION. 


As to the future, Mr. Freeman does not take a much 
more hopeful view. “The interior” he regards as a 
description of will-o’-the-wisp which has led the white 
man to ruin in West Africa. It is a great delusion. Its 
inhabitants appear to be capable of supplying nearly all 
their own wants ; they do not seem to want European 
imports, nor do they appear to have anything to give in 
return for them. 

Mr. Freeman is a believer in slavery as it exists in 
West Africa. Its abolition will be more nominal than 
real, but will tend to discourage trade. Of his own free 
will the native will not work, and for a very good reason:— 


Ji The native does not want money. He does not wish to buy 
anything. He can build his own house, obtain all the food he 
wants with scarcely any labour, and the rag of cloth that forms 
his sole clothing he can either weave himself from the wild 
cotton, or obtain in exchange for a few yams. And all his 


wants being thus supplied, he can by no means be induced to 
work. He will not work for the sake of obtaining luxuries, for 
by so doing he would sacrifice the greatest luxury he knows— 
that of doing nothing. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Whether Mr. Freeman is right or wrong in these 
conclusions, opinions no doubt will differ. But, apart 
from them, he has succeeded in writing a charming 
description of West African native life, which should 
occupy an honourable place in the literature of the Black 
Continent. 

anaes 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. 


IN 1896 two young officers, Captain M. S. Welby 
and Lieutenant Malcolm, determined to traverse Tibet 
from west to east, and discover, if possible, what lay 
beneath that tantalising word “unexplored.” Their 
expedition was a remarkable one on account of the 
difficulties encountered and overcome, and of the country 
traversed. Besides crossing Tibet these young men 
resolved to discover and locate the source of the Chu Wa 
river, cross the Tsaidun, and conclude the journey at 
Pekin. They successfully achieved all these objects, 
Captain Welby, in his book “ Through Unknown Tibet” 
(Unwin, 21s.), describes the journey both with pen and 
picture. The book is excellently illustrated with photo- 
graphs and sketches, and is provided with several maps 
and an index. The journey across Northern Tibet 
from Leh to Tankar occupied five and a half months— 
May 4th to October 14th—and covered a distance of 
1,983 miles. The remainder of the journey across China 
to Pekin was accomplished in a month and a half. The 
first part of the journey was by far the more difficult. 
After a good deal of preliminary trouble in getting the 
expedition together, a start was made at the beginning 
of May. The expedition was armed with a Chinese 
passport a foot and a half square, and Chinese cards 
five inches broad by ten inches long. On the Tibetan 
frontier serious difficulties were encountered, the Rudoh 
officials absolutely refusing permission to advance. 
These Tibetans were made of stuff which does not 
brook interference. A loaded revolver, pointed at 
a few paces distant at the chest of one of them, had 
no other result than to induce the man to tear aside 
his garments and, showing his bare flesh, ask to be shot. 
There was nothing for it but to turn back and cross 
the frontier at a more peaceful spot. The next few 
months were full of privations. Food ran short and game 
was not always to be found. One by one the ponies and 
mules died or had to be shot having become incapable of 
further service. Water was difficult to obtain, and one 
day all but five men picked up their belongings and 
deserted in a body. With indomitable ‘pluck the two 
officers pushed on, but their troubles were not at an end. 
In one night seven mules died, presumably having been 
accidentally poisoned, and shortly afterwards another 
mule and the last pony collapsed, leaving only three 
mules. When almost at the end of their resources they 
had the good fortune to fall in with a large caravan of 
1,500 yak under the command of a fine-looking Tibetan 
from Lhassa. At Tankar Captain Welby and his com- 
panion were fortunate enough to meet Mr. Rijnhart and 
his wife, Dutch missionaries stationed in that out-of-the- 
way portion of China. Mr. Rijnhart accompanied the 
travellers to Pekin, and by his knowledge of the Chinese 
and their customs, made the way easy and pleasant. 
The greater portion of the latter part of the journey was 
made by cart, the remainder by boat on the Yellow River. 
Captain Welby in his account of the journey relates 
what he observed, but does not attempt either to comment 
on it or to draw conclusions. This he leaves to the reader. 
His book is eminently worth reading as a record of a 
notable achievement told in unassuming language. 
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Views OF LONDON.—Mr. Freeman Doyaston has 
published a dainty little series of booklets containing 
his photographic views of London (5, George Street, N.. W., 
Is. net). The views have been carefully taken and are 
well printed. Each picture is accompanied with a short 
explanatory note. The following books have already 
been issued : Views of London (23 views) ; Westminster 
Abbey (24 views); St. Paul’s (25 views) ; St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark (15 views); Christ’s Hospital (18 views) ; 
St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield (15 views). 
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Antiquary.—July. 
Some Ancient Wall-Paintings at Burton-Latimer. 
George Bailey. 


Illustrated. 


Arena.—June, 
The Open Vision im Art. Daniel Pratt Baldwin. 


Architectural Review.—June. 
Two Sketches by John Ruskin. : 
Architecture and Crafts at the Royal Academy ; Illustrations. 
English Iron Railings, Gates, etc., of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Continued. [llustrated. Nelson 


Dawson. 
Jean Carriés. Illustrated. Concluded. E. Hovelaque. | 


Architecture,—June. 
English Architecture at the Royal Academy. Illustrated. 
Sculpture at the Paris Salons. [Illustrated. L. Jerrold. 
More Modern Metal-Work. [Illustrated. W. H. Brown. 


Art Journal.—J. S. Virrvg. 1s. 6d. July. 
‘¢ Jessica,” Mezzotint after Lord Leighton. 
Auguste Rodin. [Illustrated. Charles Quentin. 

M. Rodin is the sculptor of the Balzac Statue. Of it M. Quentin 
writes :—‘‘ We look at the statue and /ee/ it is Balzac—Balzac with all his 
power of picturing to himself the world he peopled, the world in which he 
walked.” 

Mr. Hal Hurst. Illustrated. A. H. Lawrence. 
Vittore Pisanello of Verona : an Italian Realist of the Fifteenth 


Century. Illustrated. E. Miintz. 

The Decorations of the Army and Navy Club. Illustrated. 
A. L. Baldry. 

Leather Ornamentation. TIllustrated. F. Miller. 

Artist.—ConsTasBLe. 1s. June. 

Randolph Caldecott. Illustrated. 

Max Klinger, Visionary, Painter, and Sculptor. Illustrated. 

Pinner as a Sketching-Ground. Illustrated. 

Wall-Papers. Illustrated. 

Miss Dibdin-Davison. Illustrated. 

Horace Vernet. Illustrated. 

The Carpet Designs of F. J. Mayers. Illustrated. 

The Society of Designers, 1898. G. C. Haité. 

The Central School of Arts and Crafts. LIllustrated. B. L. 

July. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Lllustrated. R. de La Sizeranne. 
A Walk through the Paris Salons. Illustrated. H. F. 


The Craft ofthe Silversmith and the Work of Mr. Gilbert 


Marks. Illustrated. F. M. 
Sculpture at Burlington House. Illustrated. E. R. 
Home Arts and Industries Association. Illustrated 


Henry M. Furse, Sculptor. Illustrated. A. H. P. 


Belgravia.—June. 
The London Picture Shows. 


Century Magazine.—July. 
Cole’s Old English Masters; George Romney. 
John C. Van Dyke. 
Medern Dutch Painters, 
Champney. 
Wilhelm II. as Art Patron. [Illustrated Henry Eckford. 
The Bust of Elche ; an Artistic Treasure from Spain. Cornelia 


Van R. Dearth. 


Contemporary Review.—July. 
The Religion of Mr. Watts’s Pictures. Wilfrid Richmond. 


Cosmopolis.—June. 
English Salons of 1898. Gabriel Mourey. 


Illustrated. 


- Illustrated. Elizabeth W. 


House.—July. 
Home Arts and Industries. Illustrated. 
The Choice of Wall Papers. Illustrated. 


Idler.—June. 
Fra Lippo Lippi. Illustrated. Edward Hutton. 


“Fra Lippo Lippi was always above his work, always with the real soul 
left over, finding at last his true expression, not in his own work, nor even in 
himself, but in the work of his most famous pupil. .. . A naturalist by inspira- 
tion and conviction, a dreamer, a poet, in a way that is not elaborately 
artistic but close to life, he was not a great painter, but a great artist. A 


man of curious fascination, a man of his own time; for out of that age of 


enthusiasm, of extremes, there would have been no place for Lippo Lippi. 
Lady’s Realm.—July. 


Ellis Roberts; a Painter of Fair Women. Illustrated. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassei. 1s. 4d. July. 
‘Cup and Ball.” Frontispiece after C. E. Perugini. 
Charles Edward Perugini. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 


“Mr, Perugini is the painter par excellence of the siesta, the recorder 
in delicate colour and harmonious line of the delights of sweet idleness— 
when life is young and love is warm, ideally gracious, and—more or less 
platonic.” 


The Royal Academy Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. 

Arms and Armour at Windsor Castle. Illustrated. F. S. 
Robinson. 

Art and Architecture in Modern Opera Houses and Theatres. 
Illustrated. R. Phené Spiers. 


A review of Mr. E. O. Sachs’s volumes 


More Noted Women-Painters. | With Portraits. Héléne 
Postlethwaite. 
Guérin’s School of Art at Paris. Illustrated. H. Frantz. 


The Paris Salons. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 


A history of the Old Salon, with notes on the pictures of the present 
Exhibition. ‘‘ One of the notable features of the Exhibition is the success 
of the women-painters””—Madame Achille Fould, Mdlle. Romani, Madam: 
Vallet, Madame Demont-Breton. 


Current Art in Belgium. Illustrated.“ E. Verhaeren. 
William Hunt. With Portrait. W. Collingwood. 


Nineteenth Century.—July. 
The French Salons. Claude Phillips. 


Parents’ Review.—June. 
The Cultivation of the Artistic Sense. Frances S. Hallowes. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—July. 
Pictures and Their Painters. Illustrated. 
The Lay Figure in Art. Illustrated, Austin Fryers, 


Reliquary and Illustrated Archezologist.—July. 
Notes on Benin Art. Illustrated. H. Ling Roth. 


Studio.—s, Henrietta Srreer, Covent GARDEN. 1s, 

The Work of Selwyn Image. Illustrated. 

The Future of Wood-Engraving. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 

Tiffany Glass. Continued. Illustrated. Cecilia Waern. 

New Decorations by Gerald Moira and F. Lynn Jenkins. 
Illustrated. 

Decorations for the new Passmore Edwards Free Library at Shoreditch. 

Joseph, Carle, and Horace Vernet. Illustrated. A. Dayot. 

* Joseph Vernet, 1714-1789; his son Carle, died 1835; and grandson, 

Horace, 1789-1863. 

Studies by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Illustrated. 

Etchings in Colour; the Work of Mortimer Menpes. 
trated. 

Full-Page Plates: ‘‘ Pastel-Drawing in Colours,” after Selwyn 
Image ; ‘‘The Vale of False Lovers,” Wood-Block, after 
Bernard Sleigh ; Sketch in Oils of Napoleon, after Horace 
Vernet ; Etchings in Colours, after Mortimer Menpes, etc. 


June. 
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: Antiquary.—E tuior Stocx. 6d. July. 
' Barton-on-Humber ; Church Notes. Illustrated. Sir Stephen Glynne. 

|| The Cave at Airlie. Illustrated. David MacRitchie. 

'England’s Oldest Handicrafts ; Hand-Made Lace. Isabel Stuart Robson. 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam Hovse, ARUNDEL Street, 
| TRAND. 1s. June. 
The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. Illustrated. H. Wilson. 
Abyssinian Church Architecture. Continued. Illustrated. Wm. Simpson. 
Welby Pugin. Continued. Illustrated. P. Waterhouse. 
John Sedding. Illustrated. Concluded. J. P. Cooper and H. Wilson. 
Architecture.—Tasor House, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 1s. June. 
Some Churches in Southern Hanover, Brunswick, and Lower Saxony. 
; Illustrated. W. S. Dixon. 
The North Porch of Wells Cathedral. Illustrated. 
Photography for Architects. G, E, Brown. 
Arena.—4, Pircrim Street, Lupcate Hit. 1s. June. 

Usurpations of the Féderal Judiciary in the Interest of the Money Power. 

overnor Daniel L. Russell. Y 
Direct Nominations of Candidates by the People. John S. Hopkins. 
The Decadence of Patriotism, and What It Means. Henry E. Foster. 
Professor Briggs and the Bible. Owen B, Jenkins. 
The Elements of Organic Evolution. Dr. David Starr Jordan. 
Restrictive Medical Legislation and the Public Weal. B. O. Flower. 
The Relation of Cclour to the Emotions. Harold Wilson. 


Argosy.—R. Benr.ey Anp Son. 1s. July. 
| Catherine de Medici. 


| A Short Trip in Corsica. Illustrated. 

Edward Gibbon and: William Cowper: a Contrast. C. J. Langston. 
Atalanta,—Marsuatt, Russert anp Co. 6d. July. 

Lady Jane Dormer ; a Court Lady of the Time of Queen Mary. 

Schiller’s Intercourse with Goethe. Illustrated. 

Miss Nora Hopper ; a Living Poet. 

» Romance of the Nevill Family. Illustrated. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anv Biren. 1s. 
Gladstone. 
America’s Relations with Britain. James Bryce. 
The American Evolution. James K. Hosmer. 
The Decadence of Spain. Henry C. Lea. 
War and Money ; Some Lessons of 1862. Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, 
A Soul’s Pilgrimage. Rev. Charles F. B. Miel. 
English Historical Grammar. Prof. Mark H. Liddell. 
Spring in Virginia. Continued. Bradford Torrey. 
The Russian Jew in America. Abraham Cahan. 
Letters to Alexander Ireland. Miss Ethel A. Ireland. 


Author.—Horace Cox. 6d. 
The Position of British Authors in Germany. 


Badminton Magazine.—Lonemans. 1s. 
The Laws of Lawn Tennis. E. H. Johnstone. 
Loafing on the Limpopo, South Africa. Illustrated. 

hausen, 

Fire-Fishing on the Italian Riviera. 
Pet Animals. Illustrated. H.R. Francis. 
The Recent Development of Polo. Illustrated. T. F. Dale. 
Bear-Shooting in Arctic Lapland. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Ladies’ Golf. Illustrated. Louie Mackern and E. M. Boys. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow anv Sons. 1s. 6d. July. 
Country Banking in France. 
The Shares of Public Companies and Limited Lia‘ ility. 
Widows’ Funds in Scotland, 
Belgravia.—341, STRAND. 1s. 
Trouble in Dahomey. Harold Bindloss. 
Anseremme, Dinant ; a Visit to Paradise. E. V. Beaufort. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Pavut. 75 cents. July. 
Place of the Pulpit in Modern Life and Thought. Newell Dwight Hillis. 
The Authority of Scripture. David Foster Estes. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” Theodore W. Hunt. 
Proofs of Divine Existence. Cornelius Walker. 
Divine Goodness in Severity. Henry Martyn Tenney. 
Homeric Oratory. Lorenzo Sears. 
Dr. Driver’s Proof-Texts. G. Frederick Wright. 
Taxation of Chicago Banks. Z. Swift Holbrook: 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. 2s. 6d. 
Seventy Years at Westminster. Sir John R. Mowbray. 
Siena, Miss Oliphant. 

The Special Attraction of Golf. 
Audubon ; a Great Naturalist. 


Gertrude Oliver Williams. 
July. 


June. 


July. 
O. E. Von Ernst- 


Illustrated, Hon. A. Hezbert. 


June. 


July. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


OF 


Karim ; a Model Shikari. 

The Medical Woman in Fiction. 

“ The Ring” at Covent Garden. Ian Malcolm. 

Col. Alexander Gardner ; a Soldier of Fo-tune in the East. 
Pioneers of Commerce. 

Mr. Gladstone. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Evre anv Spottiswoope. 6d. June. 
The Commercial Importance of the Yang-tze. 
British v, German Trade Methods in Spain. 
British Trade with France. 
The Alcohol Monopoly of Switzerland. 
Bookman.—(Lonvon.) Hopper anp Srovcuton. 6d. June. 
Mr. W. C. Scully; a New Writer. With Portrait. Miss Beatrice 


Harraden. 
Mr. Scully’s Stories. 
Mr. G, W. Cable and His Passon Jones. 


With Portrait. W. Pett Ridge. 


Mrs." Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). With Portraits. Florence 
Donaldson. 
Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, MEAp Anp Co., New York. 
25 cents. June. 
Thomas Sergeant Perry, With Portrait. M.C. S. 


An Interesting Manuscript Find. Illustrated. Sherman A. Cuneo. 
James Payn. 


About the Cuban War. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Canadian Magazine.—Owrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. June. 
Canada’s Military Strength ; in Case of War. 
The Canadian Heroes of the War of 1812-14. 
Bourninot. 
Street Scenes in Switzerland. Illustrated, E. Fannie Jones. 
William Ewart Gladstone. Illustrated. Thomas E. Champion. 
Warships and War. Illustrated. A Canadian Officer. 
Frederick George Scott and His Poetry. Principal Thomas Adams. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. July. 


Capt. William Wood 
Illustrated. Sir John George 


Public Receptions at the White House. Illustrated. Eliz. L. Banks. 
3ig Guns in Action. Illustrated. An Artillery Officer. 
Pay-Day for Kings and Queens. Illustrated. Harold Macfarlane. 


A. Wallis Myers. 
Illustrated. 


Clowns and the Gentle Art of Clown’ng. Illustrated. 

Wild Birds at Home; and How We took Their Pictures. 
R. Kearton. 

Diamonds: from the Rough to the Ring. Illustrated. Frank Banfield. 

Some Famous Lawn-Tennis Players. Illustrated. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 1s. June. 


The Ram in Modern War Fleets. Illustrated. Wm. Ledyard Cathcart. 

Modern Ships of War. Illustrated. Lieut.-Commander Richard Wain- 
wright. 

The Spanish Armada; Its Defeat in 1588. Illustrated. Charles N. 
Robinson. 


Some Practical Notes on American Battle-Ships. Lieut. E. W. Eberle. 
Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. With Portrait. 
3attleships of the United States Navy. Illustrated. George H. Shepard. 


Mechanism of Modern Naval War. Illustrated. Charles H. Cramp. 


Catholic World Magazine.—22, ParerNosTer Row. 1s. June. 
Catholic Collegiate Education in the United States. Austin O’ Malley. 


Annapolis ; the Home and ‘Training-School of the American Navy. Illus- 
trated. A. A. McGinley. 

Personal Recollections of Father Hecker. Illustrated. Abbé Dufresne. 

Among the Telugus of Southern India. Illustrated. Rev. N. G. Hood. 


Rationalism and the English Church. Rev. Geo. McDermot. 
Old Times at St. Charles. Illustrated. Rev. M. P. Smith. 
Church Attendance in Protestantism. S. T. Swift. 
Chief-Justice Taney and the Maryland Catholics. 
William Ewart Gladstone. Illustrated. 

Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. July. 
Japan; In Aino-LAnd. Illustrated. Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Holy Week in Seville. Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 
The 7adlahassee’s Dash into New York Waters. Illustrated. John Taylor 


J. Fairfax McLaughlin. 


Wood. 
The Eventful Cruise of the Florida. Illustrated. G. Terry Sinclair. 


H. Sienkiewicz; the Author of ‘‘ Quo Vadis.” With Portrait. Jeremiah 
Curtin. 

Ten Years of Kaiser Wilhelm. Poultney Bigelow. 

Equality. James Bryce. 
Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATerNosteR Row. 7d. July. 


The Golden Kootenays in 1898. 
Curiosities of Early Insurance. 

Film Photography. T. C. Hepworth. 
In Darkest Tokio. 


The Rigi; a Railway into Cloudland. George Gate Thomas, 
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Three Years of the New Death-Duties. 
The Auckland Islands. 
Life in Madrid. Charles Edwardes. 


Chautauquan.—Kecan PAUL. 10s, rod. perannum. June. 


The Principal Cities of Holland. I!lustrated. H.H. Ragan. 

‘The Newspaper and Periodical Press of Germany. Thomas B. Preston. 
The Beauty of Early Wild Flowers. Illustrated. F. Schuyler Mathews. 
The Influence of Latin upon in lish, Prof. Wm. Cranston Lawton. 
Ballooning in the Civil War. Illustrated. Wm, Jones Rhees. 
The — States and Hawaii. Continued. [IIlustrated. Mary H. 


Kro 
The ow of the United States. Illustrated. H.W. Raymond. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuvrcn Missionary Society, 
SA.ispuRY SQuARE. 6d. July. 


Modern Missionary Work and the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. Rev. 
T. Bomford. 

The Teaching of the Koran as to the Christian Scriptures. 

Hindu Sacrificz. Rev. J. E. Padfield 


Classical Review.—Davip Nott. 


An Italian Scholar on Jerome’s Life of Lucretius. 
Aeschylea. W. Hedlam. 
Jannaris’s ‘‘ Historical Greek Grammar.” 


Contemporary Review.—Issister. 


The Cuban Insurrection. G. C. Musgrave. 

Spain and the Philippine Islands. John Foreman, 
Mr. Gladstone. Norman Hapgood. 

Bodley’s ‘‘ France.” Mary James Darmesteter. 
Gospels of Anarchy. ‘* Vernon Le:.” 

The Development of Ritualism. H. C. Corrance. 
Violins and Girls. Rev. aweis. 
The Revolt in Italy. G. Dalla Vecchia. 
The Report of the Opium Commission. 
Ideal London. Frederic Harrison. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Exper anv Co. 1s. July. 


Welingie at Salamanca, 1812; A Fight for the Flag. Rev. W. H. 
itchett. 

The Anti-Jacobin ; an Anniversary Study. W. B. Duffield. 
Havana in 1870, Frank T, Bullen. 

The Fight That Lost Jerusalem. Stanley Lane-Pool2. 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Garnet Smith. 

The Humours of Musical Life. Miss Maude Valériz White. 


Cosmopolis.—T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. June, 


My Indian Friends. Prof. Max Miiller. 

Crete under the Concert. W. Miller. 

Current French Literature. Edmund Gosse. 

The Celtic Element in Literature. W. B. Yeats. 
Walt Whitman, Man and Poet. R. M. Bucke. 

‘The Globe and the Island. Henry Norman. 
Marshal Canrobert. Germain Bapst. 

The Russian Alliance and Napoleon III. Emile Ollivier. 
Roumanian Society. Henry des Rioux. 

Origin of the Italian Crisis. Léopold Mabilleau. 
The Cuban War ; fhe Oo 

Benjamin Jowett. Lady Blennerhassett. 

The Development of the Diary. Richard M. Meyer. 
Georg von Bunsen. Marie von Bunsen. 


July. 
Berens: France and Russia; the Three Powers and Greece. 


William Reni Gladstone. — McCarthy. 
Ferdinand Freiligrath as a Translato:, ey Freiligrath- Kroeker, 
The Theatre in London. Arthur B. Walkley. 
Cuba ; the Globe and the Island. Henry Norman. 
The Dutch in Java. Continued. Joseph Chailley-Bert. 
Studies of Modern Life. Etienne Bricon. 
The Theatre at Paris. Francisque Sarcey. 
Gladstone. Theodore Barth. 
ag in Military Moud, Siegfried Samosch. 
The Theatre in Berlin. Fel:x Poppenberg. 


Dial.—315, WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
William Ewart Gladstone, 


James Monro, 


ts. 6d. June. 

J. Masson. 
Jannaris and J. B. Mayor. 
2s. 6d. July. 


Rev. Arnold Foster. 


Sir Charles 


ro cents, June r, 
Economic Journal.—Macmittay. 5s. 


The Reform of Direct Taxation in Austria. R. Si eghart. 
An Attempt to Analyse the Concepts of “Strong and Weak” in Their 


June. 


Economic Connection. Prof. M.  Pamenene. 
The Centenary of Malthus. J. Bona: 
The Russian Currency Reform: Wladmir Dehn. 


Shop Benefit Clubs. Edith Deverell. ; 

White Labour in Johannesburg. W. Niddric. 

The Agricultural Crisis in Europe. G. M. Fiamingo. 

The Nationalisation of Swiss Railways. W.M. Acworth. 
Educational Review.—(Lonpon.) 203, STRAND. 15. 


Inspection of Schools as a Career for Women. Susan Platt. 


June. 


Glimpses*of the ra i 3 Saxon Boy. Arthur Watson. 
Indirect Training 


School. Somerset Bateman. 








THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 





J. M. Dent. 1s. 8d. June, 


John Dewey. 
Nicholas Murray 


Educational Review.—(America). 
Harris’s Psychologic Foundations of Education. 
The Scope and Function of Secondary Education. 

Butler, 
Teaching European History in College. James Harvey Robinson. 
Religious Periods of Child-Growth. Oscar Ch:isman. 
Better Training for Law and Medicine. Charles F. Thwing. 
‘The Key to Rousseau’s Emile. Samuel Wei. 
Attitude of Massachusetts School Authorities toward a Science of Education, 

John G. Thompson. 

Educational Times.—3), FARRINGDON STREET. 6d. July. 
Commercial Education Abroad. 
Secondary Education Legislation. R. P. Scott. 
Engineering Magazine.—2z22, STRAND. 1s, 

Future Industrial Opportunities in Cuba. Wilfrid Skaife. 
Mechanical Operations in the Manufacture of a Great Naval Gun. Illustrated, 


Edwin J. Prindle. 
The Development of the Railways of Canada. Walter E. Weyl. 
Effective Systems of Finding and Kezping Shop Costs. Henry Roland. 
Milling the Gold Ores of the Rand. Illustrated. H. H. Webb and Pop: 


Jun:. 


Yeatman 
Utilisation of Blast Furnace Gases for the Production of Powe-. W. H. 
Illustrated. J. J. Black:nore, 


ooth, 
Heating Buildings by the Warm Air System. 
Illustrated. A. G., 


Unprofitable Engineering Projects in Western America. 
Allan. 

The Ground Current of Electric Railways. Illustrated.. Albert B. Herrick. 

Improvement of the Miss‘ssippi River by Dredging. Illustrated. H. St. L, 
Coppée. 


English Illustrated Magazine,—198, Srranp. 6d. July. 

A Man’s Chance of Life. With Diagrams. J. Holt Schooling. 

The Tsar and Tsaritsa of Russia at Home. Illustrated. Mary Sp-ncer 
Warren. 

Madame Melba Talks ; Interview. Illustrated. Lyra 

Pamela; Wife of Lord Edward FitzGerald. Illustrated. 1. A. pee. 


Studies and Sketches of the First Napoleon. Illustrated. X.Y 
The Writing-Master of Yore. Illustrated. J. D. Symon. 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 1 dol. 50 cents per annum. June, 
Broader Musicianship Needed. R. Braine. 
Music a Moral Force. Elizabeth M. Clark. 
pool Hofmann. With Portrait. Alex McArthur. 

ipzig for Music Students. E. B. Perry. 
Music for Piano :—Canzonetta, by A. Ferner; Impromptu, by F. Brandeis, 
Expository Times.—Simexin Marsuary. 6d. July. 
The Holy City of Deuteronomy. George Cormack. 
An Archeological Commentary on Genesis. Prof. A. H. Sayc2. 


Fireside.—7, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 6d. July. 
Spanish Customs, Illustrated. Rev. A. N. Cooper. 
Juliana Horatia Ewing. Mrs. Gorges. 
Alpine Experiences ; Three Men on a Rope. 


. Bullock. . 
William Ewart Gladstone. Rev. Charles Bullock. 
Illustrated. G. L. Apperson. 


A Day at Chenonceaux. 


Illustrated. H. Somerset 


Folk-Lore.—Davip Nutr. 3s. 6d. June. 
The Wooing of Penelope. W. Crooke. 
Customs and Ceremonies at Betrothal and Wedding in the Punjab. Major 
McNair and-T. L. Barlow. 
Fortnightly Review.—Cuapman anv Hatt. 2s. 6d. July. 
Mr. Gladstone. Lord Stanmore. 
Some Stray Letters of Mr. Gladstone. Henry St. John Raikes. 
Gieceme Leopardi. W. Knox Johnson. 
Wei-Hai-Wei, Our Latest Leasehold Possession. R. S. Yorke. 
Free Trade and Cheap Sugar. Charles S. Parker. 
Austria: a Dissolving Empire. Francis W. Hirst. 
The ere Islanders. Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
The Theatre in its Relation to the State. Sir Henry Irving. 
Edmond Rostand and Jean Richepin. Augustin Filon. 
Heredity as a Social Force. T. H. S. Escott. 
French Women in French meg * Mdlle. Yetta Blaze de Bury. 
Cin We Hold Our Own at Sea? Hon. T. A. Brassey. 
The Women’s Factory Department. Mrs. H. J. Tennant. 
Coincidences. Max Miiller. 
Is There an Anglo-American Understanding? Diplomaticus. 
Forum.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1s. 6d. June. 
The American War with Spain: Its Justice and Necessity. Joseph B. 
Foraker. 
The Hull Army Bill. Hon, John A. T. Hull, 
Cuba, and Its Value asa Colony. Robert T. Hill. 
The War for Cuba, Joseph E. Chamberlin. 
Social Conditions in Oklahoma. Helen C. Candee. 
Textile War Between the North and South. Jerome Dowd. 
The stg’ - Columbia: the Little Kingdom of the President. H. Litch- 
The School Sreiean of Germany; its Merits and Defects. Theobald 


Ziegler. 
The Ideal Training of the American Girl. 
Some Aspects of the Teaching Profession. W. H. Burn 
A French View of the American Working-Man. Prof. Theodore Stanton. 
Have We Still Need of Poetry? Prof. Calvin Thomas. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—44, Bonn Srreer, New Yor k. 


25 cents. une, 


Torpedoes and Torpedo Boats. Illustrated. B. B. Croffut. 
The Naval Militia. Illustrated. Charles Sydney Clark. 

Andrew Jackson. Illustrated. Continued, Col. A, Jackson. 
The Working of a Modern Mine. Illustrated. a H. * npson. 
The Disciples of Christ. Illustrated. Rev. S Willis 


the Metropolis of the Pacific North-\ West. “Illustrated. Henry 


Seattle ; 
Clay Colver. 
July. 
Some Famous Naval Battles. Illustrated. 


The Making of Fireworks. Illustrated. Henry J. Pa‘n 

Rachel Donelson Jackson; President Andrew Jackson’ s ;W ife. 
Mary Emily Donelson Wilcox. 4 

An American Champagne District. Illustrated. C. Hills Warren. 

Life in Manila. Illustrated. Charles B. Howard. 

The Society of Friends. Illustrated. Daniel Gibbons. 

San Antonio. Illustrated. C. Thomas Logan. 


Genealogical 4lagazine.—E.uior Srock. 1s. 
The Prims of Johnswell; an Episode of the Irish Wars. W. 
The Cuddon Family. 
The Warwickshire Ardens. Continued. 
The Right to Bear Arms. Concluded. > 
An Historical Account of the Beresford Fs unily. 
de la Poer Bevesford. 


Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Notes from Staffordshire ; the Country of ‘* Adain Bed 
Mothers in Shakespeare. Mary Bradford-Whiting. 


Illustrated. 


July. 
O. Cavenagh. 
Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael S:opes. 


Concluded. Majo: C. E. 


July. 
2.” John Hyde. 


—CHATTO AND WINDUS, 1s. 





Bodh Gya, India ; the Fraceaa-y ice of Buddhism. “Kathleen B lechyadea. 
Edmond Rostand’s * Cyrano de Bergevac. . Schiitz Wilson. 

Af.er Corn Harvest. Alfred W ellesle; Rees, 

Henri Beyle. C. E. Meetkerke. 


Reporting, etc. ; a Look Backwards. Philip Kent. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savite Row. 2s. June. 


A Journey f ae the Tunisian Sahara, With Map and Illustratioas, Sir 
Harry H. Johnston. 

Rossarch 1 in the North Atlantic. 

The Choma Division of the Mwezu District. 

Explorations West of the Loangwa River. 

On Sea-beaches and Sandbanks. Illustrated. 
Cornish. 

The Lob-nor Controversy. 


Prof. O. Pettersson. 

Hector Croad. 
With Map. Cyzxil D. Host2 
Continued. Vaughan 


With Map. 


Geological Magazine.—Du tau anno Co. 1s. 6d. June. 

A Collection of Egyptian Fossil Madreporaria. Illustrated. J. W. 

On Meshwork-Structures in Rocks. Prof. Grenville J. Cole. 

The Surface Geology of the North of Europ:. Concluded. 
Howorth. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Paternoster Row. 61. July. 

The Strides of Women. Norma Lorimer. 
Typical Church Towers of Lincolnshire. 
Joseph Haydn; ‘The Father of the 

Eleonore D’Esterre Keeling. 

Good Words.—Issister anp Co. 6d. July. 

The Case of the Beasts and Birds. F. G. Afialo. 
Glances at South Africa. Illustrated. Rev. John Mackenzie. 
The North Western; a Great Railway. Illustrated. John Pendleten. 
* On an Infant.” Poem by W. E. Gladstone. 


Gregory. 


Sir Henry 


Illustrated. 
Symphony.” With Portrait. 


Mr. Gladstone as Seen from Near at Hand. With Portrait. Dean 
Wickham. 

Holy Communion. Hymn by W. E. Gladstone. 

The Working of the Weather Office. Frank T. Bullen. 

Great Thoughts.—28, Hurron Srreet, Freer Street. 6d. July. 


Illustrated. Kingscote Greenland. 

Dr. George Wilson. Illustrated. James Capes Story. 

Interviews with H. W. Seton-Karr and G. W. Cable. 
Raymond Blathwayt. 

Alfred L, Jones ; a Napoleon of Commerc2. 


Grasmere, 
With Portraits. 
Edw. John Hart. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. 


The People and Their Government. Henry Loomis Nelson. 

‘The Ethics of a Corrida in Spain. Illustrated. Lucia Purdy. 

Notes on Journalism. Georg: W. Smalley. 

Mistress Margaret Brent ; a Colonial Dame. Caroline Sherman Bans2:n2- 
Eastern Siberia. Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 

New Era in the Middle West of America. Charles Moreau Harger. 

New Words and Old. Brander Matthews. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—6 Beacon Srreer, Boston. 
75 cents. JUNE. 

Historical Sketch. G. B. Shattuck. 

The Undue Multiplication of Professors. T. Dwight. 


Contrasts between Harvard and Yale. D. H. Chamberlain. 
The Taxation of College Property. S. Hoar. 


July. 


The Franchise Qu: sstion : 
President Eliot’s Essays, 


House.—‘‘ QuEEN” Orrice. 6d. July. 
Water in the House. Illustrated. 


aveaae 


The Trance Phenomena of Mrs. Piper. 


IOI 


Humanitarian.—Dvckworrn, 3. Henrietta STREET, Covent 
Garven. 6d. July. 
Prof. Mantegazza. 
Owen Blayney. 
Lucy M. J. Garnett. 


On the Human Characte-. 
The Decline of Conscience. 
Domestic Slavery in Turkey. 
Byron as a Degenerate. Dr. Jas. G. > ernan. 

Helium, a Remarkible Element. W. E. Ord. 

The Trials and Temptations of Woreing ‘Girls. By One of Them. 
A. M. Higfo-d. 


Idler.—J. M. Dent. 1s. June. 


The Gold'Coast Hinterland; West Africa and the Empire. Illustrated. 


Lieut. F. B. Henderson. 

Owls ina Village. Illustrated. W. H. Hudson. 

Rouen. Illustrated. C ontinue 2d. Theodore Andrea Cook. 

Richard Wagner and ** The Nibelungen Ring.” Continued. W. F. S. 
Wallace. 


scents. Jun: 
Gilbert Cunningham. 
J. E. Stephens. 


International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco 
Guanajuato and the Catacombs. Illustrated. 
The Rise and Growth of International Law. 





Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassau Street, Dusurn. rs. June. 
Victor Vitensis on the V andal Persec ev. P ~~! Bur ton 
Some Irish Surnames ; the ** Muls i tev. E. O'’Growney. 





Irish Monasteries in Germany. Rev. 
Kilkenny and Bishop Rothe. Rev. N. 

Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gitt anp Son, Dusurn. 6d. July. 
Glimpses in the West. Continued. Montagu Griffia. 
Sir John Gilbert ; In Memoriacn. 

Irish Naturalist.—Simekin MarsuHaty. 6d. 

Wild Flowers in a C>. Dublin Garden. Evxmily M. Tatlow. 
Impressions of Achill. W. F. de V. Kane and others. 


“Mu phy. 






June. 


Irish Rosary. Wii LIAMS AND BUTLAND, 47, LittLe Britary. 
3d. July. 
Savonarola. Continued. Illustrated. 


Irish Convict Priests of ’98; Rev. James Dixon. Illustrated. Continued. 
Cardinal Moran. 
Memoir of Leo XIII. Llustrated 


What caused the Rebellion of 98. " Tilustrated. Edw. 


Journal of the Board of og "taal Essex STREET, 
is. une, 


MacCreanor. 


STRAND. 


English Orchards. 
Our Imports of Feeding Stuffs. 
The Spotted Flycatcher. Illustrated. 
Agricultural Holdings in Germany 
A Clover Fungus. (lustrated. 
Four Allies of the Winter Moth. Illustrated. 
Journal of Education.—35, Freer Streer. 64. 
The Great Commoner; Poem. Anniz Matheson 
The Return of Secondary and other Schools. H. Macan. 
How Can We Correlate Studies? Bertha M. Sk:a:. 






June. 


July. 
The Organisation of School Laboratory Wozk. R. Richardson. 


Summer Meeting of the Unive-sity Extension Society. 

Journal of Finance.—ErrincHam Witson. 15. June. 
The Unpopularity of the Stock Exchange. - 
Gas Undertakings in the United Kingdom. And-ew Still. 
Rhodesian Railways. With Map. Leonard H. Wes! 
Recent American Rail ws ay Re-org anisations. 
The Financial Situation of B azil, Senhor Salvador de Mend mga. 


Finance in the United States. Alexander D. Noyes. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Tue Institute, 
NorTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 6d. une. 


Marotseland and the Tribes of the Upper Zambezi. Major A. S. H. 
Gibbons. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.— 
J. J. Kevimer and Co. 2s. une. 


The Gzeat Duke of Argyll’s Military Career, 164-1742. With Portrait. 


Charles Dalton. 
The Disappearance of British- A National Danger. 
Commander W, Dawson. 
The Nation and the Army. Capt. W. H. James. 
Major A. E. J. Cavendish 


‘The Armed Strength ?) of China. 
The Fortifications of Our Do ckyards. Major-General Sir E. F. Du Cane. 


King’s Own.—MarsuHatt Bros. 6d. July. 
The Testing of the Bible. Theo. G. Pinches. 
More Memories of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. M. A. C. 
Solution of the Pentateuch Problem. Edw. Ruppzecht. 


6d. July. 


3orn Merchant Sailors : 


Knowledge.—325, Hic Hotsorn. 


Karkinokosm, or World of Crustacza. Illustrated. Rev. Thomas R. R. 
Stebbing. 

A Classic Legacy of Agriculture. Illustrated. John Mills 

Phosphorescence; the Mimic Fires of Ocean. G. Clarke Nuttall. 


T. Holloway. 


The Petroleum Industry. Illustrated. Concluded. G. 
Illustrated. 


The Recent Eclipse ; the Lick Paotographs of the Corona. 
E. Walter Maunder. 
Mnium; a Botanical Study, 


Illustrated. A. Vaughan Jennings. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis PustisHinc Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


rocents, July. 

The Anecdotal Side of the President. Illustrated. ; i 

New Orleans; Where Christmas is Like Fourth of July. Julia Truitt 
Bishop. i 

German Baptists ; a Peace-Loving People. Illustrated. Clifford Howard. 

South Main St., Western New York; an Ideal American Avenue. Illus- 
trated. Mrs, Hamilton Mott. 

es Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson anp Co. 6d. July. 

The Thames ; from Kingston to Oxford. Illustrated. Ariadne. 

The Siege of Widin. Illustrated. Queen of Roumania. 

The Princesses of Spain. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 

Adelina Patti. Illustrated. ‘‘ Lyra.” : 

Some Popular London Preachers. Illustrated. Laicus. 

Ladies of the Harem. Illustrated. Laura B. Starr. , 

Lucy, Countess of Carlisle. Illustrated. Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 

Talismans and Charms. Illustrated. Robert Machray. 


Leisure Hour.—36, Parernoster Row. 6d. July. 
Mrs. Oliphant and ‘‘ Maga-” on the Thames. _ Illustrated. 
The Census of the Sky. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 
Siberia ; Its Railway and Waterways. Illustrated. 
Cannon Quaint and Curious. Illustrated. Major C. Field. 
Nantwich ; a Wych Town and Its Neighbourhood. Illustrated. May 
Crommelin. 
Library.—Lisrary Bureav. 2s. May-June. 
On the Training of Library Assistants. Bishop Creighton. 
The late Sir Edward A. Bond. With Portrait. R. Garnett. 


The Need of Endowed Scholarships in the Training of Librarians. 
Campbell. 


Frank 


July. 1s. 
Titles ; or, Traps for the Unwary. R. K. Dent. 
Fiction ; Some Hard Facts about It. J. Gilburt. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—‘, He$rierra Srrzer, 
JOVENT GARDEN, 1s. July. 
John C. Calhoun, from a Southern Standpoint. 
Pinckney. 
Sweet Springs ; an Old Virginia Resort. 
The Wagner Cult. Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 
Zola as an Apostle of Temperance. Victor Wilker. 
The Unlettered Learned. Charles C. Abbott. 
Cheap Tramping in Switzerland. Alvan F. Sanborn. 
Literary Men as Diplomatists. Theodore Stanton. 
Charles Lamb and Robert Lloyd. Continued. E,. V. Lucas. 


London Quarterly Review.—Cuar.es H. Keity. 4s. July. 

The Latest Light on the Practical Influence of Puseyism within the Church 
of England. 

A New Dictionary of the Bible. 

Mrs. Rowan; a Flower-Hunter in Queensland. 

The Indwelling God, 

The Great Man Theory of Progress. 

Side Lights on Methodism. 

Apostolical Succession ; the Latest Nonconformist Manifesto. 

Picturesque Sicily. 

Mr. Gladstone as a Religious Teacher. 

Mrs. Stowe’s “‘ Life and Letters.” 

Irish Legislation, 

London Society.—31, Museum Srrzet, BLoomspury. 1s. 

Modern Manners‘and Customs. Darley Dale. 

A Day with the Spanish Gipsies. Emily A. Richings. 

Some Features of the Magazines of To-Day ; the House Decoration Column. 
Mrs, Stuart-Langford. 


Charles Cotesworth 


Anne Stuart Bailey. 


July. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Lonomans. 
The Preservation of Hearing. Sir William B. Dalby. 
Reminiscences of a Few Days spent at a Country House with Mr. Gladstenz 
Hon, Mrs, Oldfield. 
Miss Ingelow’s Poems. Andrew Lang. 
A Road in Orcady. Duncan J. Robertson. 


Ludgate. F. V. Wuirte. 
Richard Wagner. Illustrated. A. de Burgh. 
A Chat with Mr, Arthur Roberts. Illustrated. 
Some Curious Tombs. Alexis Krausse. 
English Cricket Teams in Australia, Illustrated. E. Anthony. 
Sun-Worship in Peru; Awaiting the Return of the Inca. Illustrated. May 
Crommelin. * 
A Night on a Chinese Junk. Percy Cross Standing. 
The National Post-Bag. Illustrated. Harold Macfarlane, 
The Law and the Cyclist. Illustrated. W. J. Johnston. 
Lute.—Parey anp Wiiuis. 2d. June. 
Sefior Rubio, With Portrait. 
Anthem :—‘‘ O Come Hither, and Hearken.” H. M. Higgs. 


McClure’s Magazine.—1o, pag STREET, STRAND. 
une. 
Cuba under Spanish Rule. Illustrated. Major-General Fitzhugh Lee. 
How the Cuban War Began. Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 
With the Turkish and Greek Armies in Time of War. Illustrated. 
Gen. Nelson A, Miles, 
The Household of the Hundred Thousand. 


6d. July. 


6d. July. 


Marie A. Beatty Kingston. 


10 Cents. 


Maj.- 


Ira Seymour. 
Continued. Charles 


Reminiscences of Men and Events of the Civil War. 
. Dana, 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Stories of Dewey, Sampson, Merritt and Others. Illustrated. 
Coolidge. 

An American in Manila. Illustrated. J. A. Stephens. 

In the Field with Gomez. Illustrated. Grover Flint. 

When Johnny Went Marching Out; the Departure of the Volunteers, 
Illustrated. Wm. Allen White. ' 


Macmillan’s Magazine,—Macmin.an. 1s. July. 
Alphonse Daudet. A. F. Davidson. 
Napoleon and Josephine at Bayonne, Lieut.-Col. Hill James. 
The Reformation in Scotland ; a Generation of Vipers, Andrew Lang. 
The Spanish People. Charles Edwardes. 
A Comedy of Piracy at Padstow, Cornwall. A. H. Norway. 
The Workhouse; Country Notes. S. G. Tallentyre. 
The Goorkha Soldier. Major Pearse. 


Madras Review.—Tuomprson anv Co., PopHam’s Broapway, MApras. 
2rupees, May. 

Madras Forest Administration. P. Duraisawmi Aiyangar. 

Local Boards in the Madras Presidency. Ganjam Vencataratnam. k 

Agrarian Problem. Ganjam Vencataratnam. " 

The Indian Viceroyalty. 

The Mission of the Jew. S. 

The Elegy—Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas.” M. S. Purnalingam Pillay. 

The New Currency Proposal. K. Natarajan. 

a ny Religion—Its Influence on the Progress of the People. A 

indu. 

The Immortality of Little Things. A, P. 

' Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc WittrAm STREET. 1s. 
The Tichborne Case. George Vivian Poore. % 
Experiments on Living Animals. G. Sims Woodhead. . o 
‘The big + se Question from a Biological Standpoint. G. Archdall Reid. 
On the Mortality of Children in Ireland, 1886-1896. Langford Symes. : 
Abstract of Remarks on the Sanitary Supervision of Schools. Reginald Fy 

Dudfield. 4 
Missionary Review.—Funk anp WaGNALLs, 1s. 3d. July. j 
The Stimulation of Missionary Zeal. Arthur T. Pierson. : : 
The New Hebrides; Past, Present, and Future. Illustrated. Rev. Dr. 
William Gunn. 






















: 






‘ 


© 


June. 







The Land of Glaciers and Icebergs; Greenland. Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, 


Among the Toilers of the Deep. Illustrated. Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


Month.—Lonemans. 1s. July. 
Mrs, Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 
Equivocation and Lying. Very Rev. J. Gerard. 
Through Art to Faith. Rev. G. Tyrrell. 
Mother Mary Teresa Dubouché. E. le Page Renouf. 
The May Meetings. James Britten. 
In the Closing Days of Prince Charles. Continued. A. Shield. 


Monthly Musical Record.—Avcener. 2d. July. 
Batonomania ; a New Disease. F. Peterson. 
Some Musical Fashions. Diogenes. 
Music :—Andante for Organ, by G. Saint-George. 
Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes Anp Co. 1s. 
The Fortunes of the Gobelins, Fred. S. Robinson, 
Some Small Deer. Barbara Clay Finch. 
Of Rivers and Streams, 
Some Celtic Love-Songs. L. M. McCraith. 


Municipal Affairs,—s52, WittiaAm STREET, New York. 
The Reform of the Primary. George L. Record. 
The Relation of the Gas Supply to the Public. Prof. J. H. Gray. 
Uniformity in Municipal Finance. Prof. C. W. Tooke. 
The First Municipal Campaign of Greater New York. Delos F. Wilcox. 
Recent Municipal Progress in London. Milo Roy Maltbie. 
The City’s Health. Symposium. 
: Supplement. 50 cts. 
Observations on Street-cleaning Methods in European Cities. 
Review of the General Work of the Department of Street Cleaning of New 
York, 
Report of the Snow Inspector in New York, 
The Adjustment of Labour Questions by the ‘ Committee of 41” and the 
* Board of Conference,”” New York. » 
Music.—1402, Auprrortum Tower, CHIcAco. 
Taking Music Seriously. Prof. E. Dickinson. 
The Opera in Florence. Mary T. Davis. 
Leipsic as a Student-Home. Illustrated. Maud H. Chamberlain. 
Artistic Rank of Modern Composers, E. R. Kroeger. 
Heinrich Reimann on Brahms, Illustrated. E. Swayne. 
Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. 2d. July. 
Mr. J. A. Moonie. With Portrait. 
Music in Hamburg Schools and Colleges. J. Spencer Curwen. 
“Rest Thee, Dear Spirit,” in Both Notations. By Chas Jessop. 


July. 


June. 


25 cts. 


25 cents. June. 


Musical Opinion.—150, Hotrorn. 2d. July. 
The Rondo Form, Dr. Henry Hiles. 
Rheinberger’s Organ Works. C. J. Frost. 
Will Opera in England die out? J, Goddard. 
Musical Times.—Novetio. 4d. July. 


Sir Hubert Parry. With Portraits, 

Musicians’ Names. 

Some Recollections. Joseph Bennett. 

Anthems :—‘‘ God be merciful unto Us,” by J. E. West; ‘ Great is Our 
Lord,” Myles B. Foster. 
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National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. July. 
Our Future Policy in China. A, Michie. 

‘The Truth about the Maine. H. W. Wilson. 

The Unreadiness of the Volunteers. Colonel Lonsdale Hale. 

Mr. Kensit—and After. Rev. H. H. Henson. 

















Volunteers, | Is Cricket Degenerating? H. F. Abell. 
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American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

India in Deep Waters. Robert H. Elliot. 
Street Music. H. H. Statham. 

The Military Terror in France. L. J. Maxse. 
A Colonial Chronicle. 

Irish Land Acts. Dr. Anthony Traill. 


Natural Science.—J. M. Denr anv Co. 1s. July. 
A New Reading in the Annulate Ancestry of the Vertebrata. Henry M. 
Bernard. 
Botanical Work wanting Workers. E. Morell Holmes, 
































































kichi Kishinouye. 
|} The Progress of Research on the Reproduction of the Rotifera. W. T. 
Calman. 


Naval and Military mers: Essex STREET, STRAND. 6d. 
une. 

















©) Notes on the Spanish Navy. Illustrated. Major C. Field. 

Our Food Supply in Time of War. Illustrated. Lieut.-Col T. A. le 
Mesurier. 

© The Russian Army. Illustrated. P. Sumner. 

) The Ranks as a Road to a Commission. Alan M’Neil. 

Shoulder to Shoulder. Illustrated. P. Sumner. 

Is Bermuda Safe ? be Blathwayt. 

P) Our Young Soldiers. Illustrated. The Editor. 

e The Defences of Great Britain and Our Colonies. Illustrated. Colonel E. 

& Mitchell. 







































3 July. ° 
» Notes on the French Navy. Illustrated. Major C. Field. 
© The Royal Irish Constabulary. Illustrated. W. T. Parkes. 
How the Royal Navy adds to the Empire. Illustrated. E, G, Festing. 

§ Our Norman Outposts. Illustrated. Francis Durham. 

= The Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Illustrated. I. M. 

) Volunteers of Former Times. Illustrated. Godfrey Merry. 

» The Eton College Rifle Volunteers. Illustrated. An Old Harrovian. 

} All about the London Hospital. Illustrated. K. Walton. 


New Century Review.—Ketvin, Gren anv Co, 6d. June. 
j Rights and Duties of Neutrals. J. E. R. Stephens. 
» The New Politics, Robert Dennis. 
IsSocialism Slavery? Hubert B. Matthews. 
Swedenborg and oe. Thought. Continued. George Trobridge. 
» The Far Eastern Question. Ed. H. Parker. 
| Punch and its Transformations. Dyke Rhode. 
Ritualism in the Church of England. Neville Beeman. 
The Classes, the Masses, and the Hispano-American War. T. H. S. 


Escott. 
July. 
| The International Struggle for Supremacy. A. H. Girdlestone and J. De 
Haas 


A Journalist’s Recollections. 

Pickwickian Studies; the Great White Horse at Ipswich. Percy 
Fitzgerald, 

The Backbone ofan Army. Major F. C. Ormsby Johnson. 

The Special Army Health Question—A Reply. “Surgeon-Colonel Francis 
H. Welch. 

a Ne. Politics ; a Conversational Essay upon Practical Ideals. Robert 
dennis. 

a ation Amongst Farmers. E,. Jerome Dyer. 

Mr, Gladstone’s Conception of a National Church. T. H. S. Escott. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Souvare, Boston, 25 cents. June. 
At Home with the Birds. Illustrated. Eliz. W. Schermerhorn. 

Concord History and Life. Illustrated. George Willis Cooke. 

A Glimpse at Colonial Schools in New England. Amelia Leavitt Hill. 

A New England District School Seventy Years Ago. Reuben A, Guild. 
lows jo ors gl ; a New England College in the West. Illustrated. J. Irving 
The Stone Fleet of 1861. Illustrated. F. P. McKibben. 

The Whaling Disaster of 1871. Illustrated. F. P. McKibben. 

The Omaha “Exp: ysition. Illustrated. John J. Ingalls. 


New Time.—;6, Firry Avenve, CuIcAGco. rocents. June, 
Startling Facts concerning Banks. Hon. R. A. Dague. 
Direct Legislation ; Symposium. 
The Sweaters of New York. G. Emil Richter. 
What should America do for Womanhood? Lucinda B. Chandler. 
The Port of Pensacola. Illustrated. Chas. H. Bliss. 


New World.—Gay Anp Birp. 3s. June. 
Christianity as the Future Religion of India. Protap Chunde Mozoomdar. 
Solomon in Tradition and in Fact. Benj. W. Bacon. 
Aspects of Personality. Frederic Gill. 
The Genesis of the Occidental Nature-Sense. Henry S. Nash. 
Revelation and Discovery. Charles E. St. John. 
A New Form of Theism. John E, Russell. 
Joseph Henry Allen. John W. Chadwick. 
The True History of the Reign of Nero. Charles P. Parker. 
The Significance of Sacrifice in the Homeric Poems. Arthur Fairbanks. 








LEADING CONTENTS OI 


The Gold-Fish and other Ornamental Fish of Japan. Illustrated. Kama- 








Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 


Frederick Greenw wood 


The Anglo-American Future. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





A Russian Comment on “* England at War.’ Nicola Sh 


Mr. Gladstone and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Nonconformists. 


The Just Punishment of Heretics. Canon Wood. 


Civilisation in the Western Soudan. 


Rural Education. Sir Edmund Verney. 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Stanley Young. 


The Capture of Havana by England, 1762. Lieut.-Col 


The Wagner Mania. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
The Art of Letter-Writin Herbert Paul. 


The Coal Supplies of the World. 
Nonconformist Musical Journal.—144, FLeer Street. 


Benjamin Taylor. 
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ishkoff. 


Canon C, H. Robinson. 


. Adye. 


ad. 





2s. 6d. July. 


Wilfred Meynell. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers. 


July. 


Miss Holdom; Music at the Wesleyan Methodist Church, Tottenham. 


With Portrait. 


Choral March :—‘* Onward, Soldiers True !” by A. Berridge. 
Our Country Choirs and Their Difficulties. 

North American Review.—Wm. Heinemany. 
What will the United States do with the Conquered Islands? 


Morgan. 


The Officering and Arming of Volunteers. Capt. James 
Free Libraries and the Community. Herbert Putnam. 
Should an Income ‘Tax be Re-established in America? Hon. G. S. Boutwell. 
Some Aspects of Courage. F. Foster. 

Spain’s Political Future. Hon, Hannis Taylor. 
Literary Life in London, W. H. Rideing 


The Enfranchisement of Korea. 


Carrying Trade of the Great“American Lakes. 
Which Shall Dominate—Saxon or Slav? Hon. David Mi 


Recollections of the Civil War. 


Homer B. Hulbert. 


Continued. Sir Wm. Howard Russell. 
Organist and Choirmaster.—o, Berners Street. 


The Org an in Westminster Abbey. A. E, Chapman. 


Music :—**‘ Blest Day of God,’ 


Anthem, by C. Vincent ; 


Two-Part Chorus, by C. Vincent. 


Outing.—s, Bream’s Buitpoincs, CHancery Lane. 
Through the Shenandoah Valley Awheel. Illustrated. 
A June Day on the Egg Island Off Alaska. Illustrated. 
Iliustrated. F. Coonley. 
Illustrated. Anson P, Atterbury. 


The Yale Corinthian Yacht Club. 


Bicycling in the Black Forest. 
Canadian Golf. Illustrated. 


Castle Bromwich. Illustrated. 


The Evolution of Comfort in Railway Travelling in America. 


Continued. Angus Sinclair. 


J. P. Roche. 
Muskoka; a People’s Playground. Illustrated. Ed. W. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—:8, CHarinc Cross Roap. rs. July. 


Countess of Bradford. 


2s. 6d. June. 


Parker. 


Allan Hendricks. 


ills. 


John T. 


3d. June. 


and ‘* Ave Maria,” 


25 cents. 


Daniel F. 


June. 


Gay. 


G. C, Cantwell. 


Sandys. 


Crime. With Diagrams. Continued. J. Holt Schooling. 
The Ship; Her Story. Illustrated. Clark Russell. 
Naval Problems to be Solved in the Cuban War. H.W. 

Parents’ Review.—28, Vicrorta STREET. 
The Psychology of Attention. M. Carta Sturge. 


The True Basis ofa Rational Education. Continued. Rev. 


Pestalozzi. Miss L. E. Roberts. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—c. A. Pearson. 


A Study of Splashes; Liquid Falling into Liquid. — Illustrated. 


Worthington. 


A Breath from the Veldt. TIllustrated.- Herbert C. Fyfe. 
The Story of the Umbrella, Illustrated. Charles Ray. 
Multiplication Made Easy. Illustrated. H. Vane Stow 


Snake-Charming. _ Illustrated. 
Women Warriors. Illustrated. 


A Mad Genius of Earlswood Asylum. Illustrated. Annesley Kenealy. 


Physical Review.—Macmitian. 50 cents. 


On the Surface Tension of Liquids under 


Wilson. 
6d. June. 
H. H. Moore. 
6d. July. 
A. M 
and H. T. Emery. 
Mark Lane. 
Marcus ‘Tindal. 
May-June. 
the Influence of .Electrostati 


Induction. Samuel J. Barnett. 
On the Fall of Potential at the Surface of a Metal when Exposed to t! 
charging Action of the X-Rays. Clement D. Child. 
An Experimental Determination of the Period of Electrical Os« 


Arthur Gordon Webster. 


William A. Rogers. With Portr: 


ait. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Henry Frowpe. 
Corporations and Political Science. Prof. J. W. Burgess. 
The Continental System. Prof. W. M. Sloane. 


The Local Government Board. 
Zola, Dreyfus, and the Republic. 


Milo R. Maltbie. 
F. W. Whitridge. 


Official Tariff Comparisons. Worthington C. Ford. 
The German Exchange Act. Prof. H. C, Emery. 


Emile Levasseur’s American Workingman. 
Positivist Review.—Witt1Am REEVES. 
Sympathy and Synthesis. J. H. 


Bridges. 


The Ideal in Education. F. S. Marvin. 


The South American Republics. 
French Politics. E. S. Beesly. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—48, ALDeERSGATE STREET. 


George Miiller. Joseph Ritson. 
Pessimism. J. W. Rodgers. 
Victor Hugo. J. G. Bowran. 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christ. 


S. H. Swinny. 


July. 


R. G. G. 


3s. 6d. 


S. N. D. North. 
3d. July. 


June. 


2s 


Illustrated. 


Dis- 
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Toseph Arch. W, A. Hammond. 

Old Testament Retribution. S, Harry. 

James Morison. Robert Hind. 

The Lord’s Supper. . W. Turner. 

Charles Wesley and His Hymns. H. Arthur Smith. 


Publie School Magazine.—131, Tempe CHAMBzRS. 64. 
M.rlborough Colleg2. Illustrated. L. W. Byrne. 

ie Eton Montem. Illustrated. Esther Hallam. 
‘Tie English Cricketers in Oporto. Illustrated. P, F. Warner. 
How I Collected a Thousand Stamps. Illustrated. Cecil F. Corn:wall. 
ihe Colonial College. Illustrated. 

Quiver.—CasseLt. 6d. July. 

Georg: Mi ller’s Life-Work. Illustrated. Lucy A. Bennett. 

. Trip to the I ish Highlands, Illustrated. Bishop Chadwick. 

unday at the White House. Illustrated. Eliz. L. Banks. 

nsford ; My Visit to Paradise. Illustrated. Rev. J. Woodhous>. 

1¢ Quzen’s Favoucite Hymns. Illustrated. E. Clarke. 
\Wll'am Ewart Gladstone ; a Christian Gentleman. Dean Farrar. 


6d. June. 


July. 


Railway Magazine.—7), Temece CHAmBers. 
Mi. John Morgan; Interview. Illustrated. W. T. P. 
“omer, Illustrated. V: L. Whitechurch. 
B.unel’s 7-ft. Gauge a Mistake? Illustrated. 
reakdown Vans, Illustrated. R. Weatherburn. 
sunny S nuthpe oct. Illustrated. W. Hartley Bracewell. 
The Fur 38 Railway. Illustrated. S,. S. Lo 
illarney’s Lakes. Illustrated. Macdonald Mackay. 
Teiby’s Golden Strand. Illustrated. B. H. Thomas. 
“he Isle of Wight Central Railway. Illustrated. Chas. Rous-Marten, 
ilackpool, Illustrated. T. J. Matthews. 
e Attractions of the North Devon Coast. 





Lancaster Owen, 





Illustrated. Wandere:. 
teliquary and Illustrated Archxologist.—Bemxoss. 








‘or Cranes and their Adjusta Illustrated. J. Romilly Allea. 
unplers. Illustrated. — Flo 2 Peacock 
Votes on Imitations of Pseudo-Samian Ware Found at Silchester.  Illus- 
trated. George E, Fox 


allies used by Savag: 2s, Richard Quick, 


Review of Reviews.—‘America,) 13, Astor Pracs, New York. 






25ceits. June. 
‘toon Commer ats oa the Cuban War. Illustrated. 
r »¢ Sketch. Illustrated. Winston Churchill. 


he Philippines. Illustrated. J. T. Mannix. 
Illustrated. Charles Johnston. 

Sp: 1in and the Caroling Islands. Illustrated. . E. E. Stro1 1g. 

Yacation Schools in the United Sates. Illustrated. Katherine A. Jones. 


July. 
seutenant Hobson. Illustrated. William H. Ward. 
Porto Rico as seen Last Month. Illustrated. Edwin Emerson, Jr. 
‘ne American New War ‘Taxes. Max West. 
tue Great Fair at Omaha. — Illustrated. + alt W. Lanier. 
Gladstone. Illustrated. W. T. Ste 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand.—wW. P. 2 ab 
38. p2r annum. July. 
=r John Tilley. With Portrait. E. B., A.M. Cunynghame, and X. Y. Z 
‘he Post Office and Athletics. Illustrated. Ernest A. May. 
he Isle of Purbeck and Corfz Castle. J. A. J. Housden. 


Saint Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. July. 
“he Vanes of Nantucket. Illustrated. Mary E, Starbuck. 
the Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast. Illustrated. 
Frank R. Stockton. 
Some Ships of the Amezican Navy. Illustrated. Benj. Webste-. 
senjamin Franklin; a Great Republican at Court. Illustrated 
Ogden. 






> Philippines be 5 Histo yr 





PrujEAN Sous 


ARE, 


H. A. 


Saint Peter’s.—341, Srranp. 64. July. 
Che Catacombs of Syracuse. Illustrated. A, F. Spender. 
Convent 1. ife. Illustrated. Darley Dale. 


his 125e Sup: rstitions, 
2 Pope’s Triple Crowa. Illustrated. Ray. 


He-bet Thucston. 
School Music Review.—Nov rH. July. 
school Music at the Cape. 
i‘vo-Part Song in Both Notations:—‘ The Fall of the Leaf,” by G. A 





Maefarren. 
Vhree-Part Song in Both Notations :—‘‘ Now the Golden Morn,” by J. 
Stainer. 
Sciences Gossip.—Simpxin, Marsuatt. 64, July. 
B-itish In‘usori1; Flazellata Pantostomata. Continued. E. H. J. 
Schuster. 


0 ig.n of Species in Insects. J. W. Tutt. 

Natucal Gas ia Sussex. Charles Dawson. 

‘Lundy. Alfred J. H. Crespi. 
on Progress.—23, SouTHAMPTON Sraert STRAND. 3s. 
Cae Development of British Scenery. J. E. M 
Pechict oric Man in the Easte-n Madibeeeneian” "With . J. L. Myers. 
Phe Extraction of Gold and the Cyanide Process. T. K. Rose. 
the Nature of Alternation of Generations in Archegon‘ate Plants. W. H. 


H. A, Miers. 
H. M. Vernon. 


July. 


ang. 
Che Fall of Meteorites in Anciznt and Modern Times, 
I'he Metabolism of the Salmon. W. D. Halliburton. 
Lhe Physiological Evolution of the Warm-Blooded Animal, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


2s. 64, July. 


Concluded, 





Scots Magazine.—Houtston, ParsrnosTer Square. 6d. July, | 


Innerpeffray ; an Ancient Scottish Library. W. Forbes Gray. 
Aytoun’s “ Bothwell.” Adam Smail, 

George Augustus Sala. D. B. A 

The ey go Controversy. "ie uirer. 

Borrow’s ‘‘ Romantic Danish Ballads.” Adam Smail. 
Frederic H. Cowen. James H. Young. 


Scottish Geographical Magazin2.— © 

The Tundras and Steppes of Prehistoric Europe. 
Geikie. 

The Gezids. With Map. Victor Dingelstedt. 

Mme. M. A, de Bovet ; a French Lady ia Scotland. 


>. STANFORD. 1s, 6d. June 
With Map. Prof. Jame 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. July. 
The First Shot and the First Bombardment of the Cuban War. _ Illustrated 
Richard H. Davis. 
Manila and the Philippines, Illustrated. 
John — Jones in the American Revolution. 
than, 


Isaac M. Elliott. 
Illustrated. Capt. A. T 


Undergraduate Life at Smith College. Illustrated. Alice Katherin 
Fallows. 
The Story of the American Revolution. Illustrated. Henry Cabot Lodge 


Among the Revolutionaries in the West. Illustrated. Walter A. Wyckof 
Strad.—185, Freer Street. 2d. 


Eduard Remenyi. With Portrait. H. Petherick. 


Strand Magazine.—SouruamprTon STREET, STRAND. IS. 
Miss Mariz Corelli; Intervizw. Illustrated. A. H. Lawrence. 
Tricky Traps. Illustrated. A. Sarathkumar Ghosh, 

A Curious Cure, Illustrated, J. Russell, 

Portraits of Celebrities a: Diffe-ent Times of Their Lives. 
A Cruise on a Modern Ram. Illustrated. J. A. Guthrie. 
Lynton, Illustrated. J. Fianemore. 

Glimpses of Nature; a Foreign Invasion of England. 


len. 
Old and New. Illustrated. Philip Laidlaw. 


Windmills ; 
Sunday at Home.—s6, Parernusrex Row. 64. 
The First School for Moorish Girls. Illustrated 
Total Eclipse of the Sun; Two Minutes in India. 
Maunder. 
Prehistoric Men; Their Relation to the Early Histozic 
Illustrated. Sir Will am Dawson. 
New Italy; the Story of a Transformation, 1848-184). 
H. J. Piggott. 
M:. Gladstonz. Illustrated. Rey. S. G. Green. 


July. 


July. 





Illustrated 


July. 
Countess of Meath. 
Illustrated, E. Walter 


East. Continued 


Illustrated. Rey, 


Sunday Magazine.—Issisrer. 6d. July. 
Is Sunday a Common Holiday? Prof. Marcus Dods. 
Saint Woolos. Illustrated. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Work in South London. Illustrated. 
Mr. Gladstone. Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 
Great Books ; Dante’s *‘ Inferno.” Dean Farrar. 


G. T. Brown. 


Temple Bar.—R. BenrLey AnD Son. 1s. July. 


A Few Literary Parallels. 
A Prairie Fire. 
Michael Fitton. W. J. Fletche-. 
Fifty Years Ago. 

George Digby ; a Secretary of S:ate. 
Winter by the Atlantic in Clare. 


Ea Scott. 


Temple Magazine.—Horacz Marsuatt. 61. July. 
Among the Eternal Snows. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 
W. H._ Preece on the Romance of a Sixpzany Telegram ; 
trated. Arthur H. Lawrence. 
A Day in a Children’s Hospital. 
How [ Wrote “‘ Self-Help,” by Dr. Samuel Smiles ; 


Theos phical Review.—26, Cuarins Cross, 1s. June. 
Problems of Sociology. Continued. Anniz Besant. 
The Comte de S:. Ge: :main, Oculist and Mystic Concluded. 
Cooper-Oakley. 
Notes on the Eleusinian Mysteries. Concluded. G. R. S. Mead. 
The Modern Alkahest. A. Richardson. 
The Athanasian Creed. Continued. C, W. Leadbeater. 
Eskimo and New World Folk-Lore. Mrs. Hooper. 
The Great Origination as Taught by the Buddha. 
Chatterji. 
Jacob Béhme and His Times. 


United Service Magazine.—13, CHarinG Cross. 2s. 


Admiral the Viscount Exmouth ; a Naval Hero, With Portrait. 
Hugo Pellew. 

The Russian Army. Oswald Kuylenstierna. 

‘The Fleet in Being.” Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. 

Type of Ship. John H. Burton. wh 

Port Arthur ; or, the China Station, 1860. With Map. William Blakeney. 

A Plaint from a Regimental Officer, Linesman. 

The Influence of Railways upon Fortress Warfare. 
Leggett. 

The German Staff Failure at Villersexel. Col. Lonsdale Hale. 

The Future Position of Japan amongst the Great Powers. C, Pfoundes. 

The Duke of Saldanha. Lieut.-Col. Geo. F, White. 


Interview.  I[llu 


Illustrated. Mary Spencer Warren. 
Interview. Illustrated. 


Mrs. 


Bertram Keightley. 
July. 


Continued. J. C. 
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id. July, fi niversity Magazin2 anl Fe23 R3v.ew.—University Pxezss, Peculiar Fishe:mea. lust-ated Louis G. Mulhouse. 
July U 1s. July. How Wild El2phants ace trapped. Llustrated. Col. H. Torkiagton 
The Science of Emotions, Robert Park. Snap-Shots in the Far East by Mrs. Bishop ; Interview. Illustrated. 
Paganism and Christianity. C. Barclay Bennet Windsor Magazine.—Waxp, Lock anv Co. 6d. July. 
English Misrule in enw — aa Huds Don Carlos. Illustrated. And-é de St. André and George G. Thomas 
no paere, Ss Combes Rin, sewhere, J. Hudson. Lawn Tennis. Illustrated. H. W. W. Wilberforce. 
solute an e sleme erar Ss *. Bz 
; The English Criminal Code. Continue * Howard Williams. Le ag pe eS or oh ng at _ =O :F a | oy 
id. June, Muzzles and Politics. Continued. R. de Villiers. ‘ ansen in the North nage scat. ymar Jonansen 


From Hampton Court to London. Illustrated. W. Pett-Ridge. 


Prof. Jams A Socialist, View of Liberty. George Ives. A Peep at Albany, West Australia. Illustrated. Harry Furniss. 


Vegetarianism ; the Canonisation of the Ogre. Henry S. Salt. 














“ Corrupting the Morals of Her Majesty’s Subjects.” Democritus. Woman at Home.—Honpzr ano Srovcutroy. 64. July. 
Werner’s Magazine.—103, Easr SixreentH Srxeet, New York. Si Edmund and Lidy Monson at Hom: at the British Embassy, Paris. 
, b cents. June. Illustrated. Sarah A. Tooley. 
fe . Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. A Parliamentiry Hand. 
Illustrated ames E. Murdoch. J. R. : . ; 
eg ife and Letters in PD a “W. Mabie. Yachting Monthly Magazin2.—:43, Srranp. 15. June. 
Boston as a Musical Centre. J. H. Gutterson. A New Ride to York (and back). Illustrated. ‘* Redwing.” 
Capt. A. T Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 6d. July. A Cruise on the Chesapeake. Illustrated. R. Barri: 
|) Thoughts on the Passing of Gladstone. W.S. ; a True —. Curve. a. »  Canttieet mde 
Katherin ff} Mexico and the Hispano-Amevican Coniczi. Laa'g>: D. Koceza. — ing ay: — tii u “) a i ast RB Sea Bak: 
1} = Modern Education. Edmund Wilson. . teciag a Yacht. ustrate eS aeeaes sarringto? baker. 
*% I -odge i) The Part of Women in Local Administration; England and Wales. Ignota Yale Review.—£owtn Arnotp. 75 cats. May. 
Wyckok ‘ Zola’s ‘‘ Paris.” S. H. Swinny. The Cuban Revolt and the Constitution. E. B. Whitne,. 
© Indirand England. E. Pratt. Ancient and Modern Hindu Guilds, E. W. Hopkins. 
bi Critical Position of England. William R. Deykin. 3ank Clearings, Interest Rates and Politics. C. E. Curtis. 
© Mecklenburg; Around an Ancient Duchy. Mauric> Toduater. Two Plans for Cu “rency . A. L. Ripley. 
s. Jul m @6The eeery of the Forms and Migi —_ ns of the Signs of the Gens and the The Concentration of Industry ia the United States. W. F. Willoug by 
= sly. Su-Astika. Continued. J. F. Hewit:. oe ny ¥ 
The Criminal: Is He Produced by Eavironment or Atavisn? Isabel Young Man. Hoxace Maxsaatr, 34 July. 
Foard. The Adventures of a Medical Missi jonary, by Dr. Charlzs Wenyon; Intez- 
Wide World Magazine.— SOUTHAMPTON Srreet,Srranp. 6d. July. 4 Pron F sone “ eo r J iL, 4 fk be “maa at Ma 
Savages at Play. Illustrated. Francis as = si . ong g “aie ae. 
) The Saviksue. Illustrated. Lieut. R. E. Young Womnain. Hoxace Maxgsw icy 1. July. 
ed ' From Khartoum to the Source of the Nile by Dr. "R. W. Felkia ; Interview Crowned at Eighteea; the Story of the Que *n of Holland. Illustrated. 
q Illustrated. Charlotte Fell Smith. 
© Afloat ona Floe. Illustrated. Colonel Alexand2r Man. Ove: da Rocky Mountaias. Illustrated. F. Glen Walker and Gevaldin:z 
© The Romance of the Mission field. Continued. Illustrated. Fred Burns. 
ily. ' From St. Paul’s to Pekin by Rail. Illustrated. Thomas G, Allen, Jua. Girl- Worle ers of London; the Shop Girl, Illustrated. 
ath. : 
E. Walter 


THE GERMAN eoeeenoeeyal 


Jontinued ‘ ay aes 
ae | Allgemeine Konservative Monatescheift.—E. Unaveicu, Lzrezic. Deutsche Worte.—Linsecasse 15, Viewna VIII./r. 59 Kr. June. 


ed. Rey, ts. June. Food and Clothing of Pew School Children in Switzerland. Hans Sch nid. 
» The Francke Institutions at Halle. Dr. G. Frick. ‘ 
The Polish Question. U. von Hassell. Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keit’s Nacur., Letpzic. 50 Pf. Heft 6. 


The Woman Question in the Light of Ibsen’s Dramas. J. Malchow. 


C ; Vasco da Gama. Illustrated. P. Holzhaus 
Confessions of a Prisoner. 


Kaprunerthal. Illustrated. Prof. T. P 





D eve. - etersen. 
Dr. Gottlieb and the Mission to the Jews. P. Kypke. The Fire Salamander? Illustrated. Dr. K. G. Lutz 
Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer, Einstepery. 50Pf. Heft rr. Kyff hauser and the Pseudo-Emperor Frederic . he F. von Kipp2na. 
Brown. Old Colony. Illustrated. Freifrau a i ne. On Consumption and Mountain Cures Pr if. Licb=1 te 


The Diamond and Its Origin. Dr. E. , Bronze in Plastic Art. Illustrated. Dr. qe 
Photography in Astronomy. Illustr: ode “Dr. O. Waraatsch. 








32 .—H. Haacke. Lervz " Heft rr. 
Daheim.—Posrstrasse 9, Letpzic. 2 Marks per qr. June 4. wit adit Ges lisohaft aig 1 : ; aes es 
Napoleon in Egypt. Illustrated. H. von Zobeltitz. Friedrich Naumann. With a > I au Gohre. 
In the Footsteps of St. Paulin Rome. H. von Krause. Politi TOP eet ene 12. 
Tsingtaufort. Illustrated. Graf Bernstorff. William Il. 5. Lublinski, 
June 11. z . 
eee, Contlonsl. ° i jo sien, te < * Gertrude.” M. Kriele 
Manila. Illustrated. F. Blumentritt. ee 0 e e m. else 
June 18. a 32 —}3. Fiscu2r, Beri Mk. 50 Pf. 
The Circulation of Money in Germany. M. Folticineano. Neue Deutsche Rundschau. ‘ : sir ees 3 ' 
Washington City. Illustrated. R. Rabe. Political Parties in Germany. Dr. F. Oppenheimer 
w. Illus- ff) The Evangelical Union in Berlin. J. Dietrich. a mp ~ London. W — Li — it. 
} June 25. esert Wan erings in bf) | val, Max Verworn. 
rren. Kixo-Chau To-day. Illustrated. “Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. Belgium and Germany ; East and West. H. A. van Jostenode. 
lustrated. The Balloon as a Mode of Communication, G. George. N e ; Z 
und Siid.—Scuesiscue Vervacs-Ansratt, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
. Deutscher Hausschatz,—F. Pusrer, Recenspurc. 40 Pf. Heft 13. ord s . June. , 
Ps The Moselle Country. Illustrated. H. S. Rehm. ’ ‘ eae 
Mr The Death Penalty in the Middle Ages. H. Abels. iow Dreyer. t Baty Portrait. Oskar Wilda. 
— On the Movement and the Sleep of Plants. Dr. F. Knauer P, om. k 3ern ae tern. F. G. Schult! 
The Telephone. Post-Director Bruns. err) — in Bavaria. Reg Po OG o. ieiss, Ha, RON 
Travelling, Past, Present, and Future. Dr. J. Wiese. "wr eservoirs, &c. Regierungsbaumeister Ziegler. 


Pathology in Shakespeare’s Dramas. Dr. Richter 
The Growth of Insurance. Ludwig Fuld. 
Phe New Civil Code in Germany. * Julius Weil. 


Deutsche Revue.—Devtscue Vertacs-Ansra.r, SruTrGart. 6 Mks. 
per qr. June. 


A J. G Cosas d’ Espafia. M. von Brandt. . os ’ » ‘ > 
Mr. Gladstone in Parliament, 1886-1834. Sir Richard Temple. Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Grorc Sritke, Bertix. 2 Mks. 59 Pf. 
- Policy and Diplomacy of Leo XIII. G. M. Fiamingo. June 
xeorge Sand, Alfsed de Musset, and Dr. Pagello. Dr. Cabanés. Fift fF h Colonial Poli Tunis. Dr. T. Fische 

July. The Dreyfus Case. A Former Officer of the General Staff. + age Aad § Seer ag ee” a2 on m in Gre a Britain and 

"leet wood The Cuban War. Vice.-Adm. ee _ Vice.-Adm. P. H. Colomb. Irelz and. Prof. H. Zimmer. . 


Adelina Patti and Jenny Lind. J. 
Greek Festivals. Concluded. Prof. ra _ 
Unpublished Letters by Beethoven. Concluded. A. C. Kalische-. 


Botticelli’s ‘‘ Spring.” Jacobsen. 
The Recent History a South Afric an ao 
A. E 


E. Daniels. 
The Spread of the German Language 





D Runds u.—GesritpER PAETEL, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
lakeney. Pe Senn June. — Ueber Land und ween~De 'TSCHE _VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
: M The Graeco-Turkish War and the Turkish Army. C. Freiherr von d. Goltz. Mk. Heft 12. 
E. H. M. From the Chanson de Roland to Orlando Furioso, H. Morf. Farming in Germ any. maniie 
_ Jolly ; Baden in the Old Bund and the New Empire. A. Hausrath, Military Balloons. B. Denninghoff. 
ravel Pictures of Spain. E. Hiibner. Statistics of Women Stu lents. R. Wulckow 
ndes. The United States and Spain. M. von Brandt. Darjeeling. Illustrated. Dr. K. Boeck. 


he Future of the Goethe-Schiller Archives at Weimar. H. Grimm. The Cuban War. 
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Velhagen und Klasing’s rag: -~9piaaliaamaaiaaas r Mk. 25 Pf. 
une, 


The Last Years of Alfred Rethel. Illustrated. M. Schmid. 
San Sebastian. Illustrated, 5S. Samosch. 
The Life of American Women, Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. 
Waterfowl. Iilustrated. Ernst von Dombrowski. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-DeutscHt-VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT, 


SrutTGArt. 75 Pf. eft 21. 
Tangermiinde, Stendal, Jiiterbog. Illustrated. W. Schulz-Hasszrode. 
The Graz Museum of Art, etc. Illustrated. Dr. F. Zistler. 
Antique Sculpture. Illustrated. aa. 
eit 22 


Satersthal, Southern Norway. Illustrated. W. Dreesen. 
Ziirich Museum. Illustrated. J. C, Heer. 
Elephant-Catching in India. Illustrated. Dr. H. Bolau. 

Die Zeit.—GiUnTHERGASSE 1, VIENNA Ix./3. 50 Pf. June 4. 
The Electoral Prospects of the Social Parties in Germany. Dr. A. Bau2r, 
Klondike. J. Singer. 
Knut Hamsun. Otto Stoessl. 


THE FRENCH 


Association Catholique.—3, Rue pe t’Apsave, Paris, 2 frs, June 15. 
The Social Question on the Stage. V. de Marolles: 

The Representation of Agriculture in France. L. Delalande. 

The Proletariat and the Catholic Movement. H. Savatier. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc WittiAmeSrreet, STRAND. 
20s. perannum. June. 
Antisemitism in Algeria. C, Marc-Gervais. 
Commercial Competition. M. Reader. 
The American People in Fiction. Mme. Mary Bigot. 
A Boating Expedition on the Salado, ‘Th. Chapuis. 
The Spanish-American War. Ed. Tallichet. 


Correspondant.—14, Rue pe v’Aspaye, Paris. 2frs. 50c. June 10. 
Mgr. Darboy ; Correspondence, &c, 
Urban Immigration. Marquis de Nadaillac.. 
The Woman Question in Italy. D. Melegari. 
Abbé de Salamon and His Secret Correspondence, 1791-92. 
de Laborie. 
Socialistic Co-operation. Hubert Valleroux. 
June 25. 
Fifty Years of Socialism in France, 1848-98. 
Mgr. Darboy. Concluded. : : 
The Correspondence of Chateaubriand. Edmond Biré, 
Socialistic Co-operation. Continued. Hubert Valleroux. 
Catholicism in Norway. A. Kannengieser. 
Humanité Nouvelle.—s, Impasse pe Béarn, Paris. 1 fr. 25 ¢. 
Moral Anarchy. Dyer D. Lum. 
The Woman of the Twentieth Century. 
Isaac Hecker. Marie Mali. 
Journal des nL 6, Rue RicuHertev, Paris. 
une. 

Socialism and Individualism. Yves Guyot. 
The Increase of Population and Wealth in England. 
Socialism in England. H. Bouét. 

Ménestrel.—2 4s, Ruz Vivienne, Paris. 30. 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersingers.” Continued. J. Tiersot. 


Concluded, Elizabeth Renaud. 


Dr. J. Goldstein. 


June 5, 12, 19, 26. 


Monde Economique.—75, Rue pz Renves, Paris. 80¢. June rz. 
Mr. Gladstone and Political Economy. N. C. Frederiksen. 

June 18. 
Income Tax in France. Paul Beauregard. 


June 25. 
The Monetary Question and the Quantity Theory. N. C. Frederiksen. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rve Saint Benoit, Paris. 1 fr. 60 ¢, 
Bread. Illustrated. Camille Lemonnier. 
Pompeii. Illustrated. Pierre Gusman. 
Boxing. Illustrated. J. — Renaud. 
On the Coast of France. Illustrated. B. H. Gausseron. 
Blanco y Negro; a Spanish Review. Illustrated. A. Ganier, 
Hildesheim. Illustrated. G. Serviéres. 
The Agricultural Society of France. Illustrated. H, Johanet. 
Manilla. Illustrated. A. de Gériolles. 


Nouvelle Revue.—r:8, King WitttaM STREET, STRAND. 
30s. per half-year, June 1. 
Barbés and Blanqui at Belle Isle. C. Leymarie. 
The Soul of the Army. P. d’Ameugny. 
Vasco da Gama, M. T. da Gama. 
The Ionian Isles during the French Occupation, 1797-1799. E. Rodocanachi. 
Russian Poetry. Prince V. Bariatinsky. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
June 15. 
Balzac and His Sculptor. H. Jouin. 
The Ionian Isles during the French Occupation, 1797-1793. Continuzd. E. 
ocanachi. 
Emigration judged by the First Consul. Commandant Grandin. 
What is wanted by the People. G. Tery. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam, 


June. 


THE REVIEW OF 


L. de L. 


May. 


3 firs. soc. 





REVIEWS. 





June rr. 
The End of Spanish Colonial Supremacy. A. Charpentier, 
Siberia. L. Studnicki. 


The Munich Secession, 1838. G, Fuchs. 


June 18, 
Franz Palacky. Prof. T. G. Masaryk. 
Reminiscences of Richard Wagner. Dr. R. Wallaschzk. 
June 25. 
H. W. Mac-vosty. 
F. Kienitz-Gerloff. 
A. Fontainas. 


England and America. 
On the Origin of Muscular Strength. 
Auguste Rodin and His “‘ Balzac.” 


Zeitschrift fir Bicherfreunde.—Vevuacen anv Ktasine, Letric 


3 Mks. June. 
Lola Montez in Caricature. Illustrated. E. Fuchs. 
The Housing of Books, Illustrated. F. Grunwald. 


The Berlin Literature of 1848, Concluded. Dr, A. Buchholtz. 
The Decoration of Books. Continued. E. Schur. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Boutevarp Poissoyniére, 
ARIS, 3 firs. 50c. June 7. 
Review of European Politics, Emilio Castelar. 
Letter from Spay. Maria L. de Rute. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Urbain Rattazzi. 
Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1fr. Jure rz. 
The People’s Palace and the Polytechnics of London. 0. Pyfferoen. 


The Evolution of the Theory of Crime in the Nineteenth Century. C. de 


Mailly. 
Alcoholism and Local Option. Comte de Vincelles. 
une 16, 
The Condition of Labourers in the United States. H. Clément. 
The Evolution of the Theory of Crime in the Nineteenth Century. 
Continued. 
Workmen’s Gardens in the United States. L. Riviére. 
Revue Blanche.—1:, Rve Larrirre, Parts. 1 fr. 
The Situation in France. Urbain Gohier. 
Cicero and Agrarian Democracy. Robert Dreyfus. 
June 15. 
Aesthetics of the French Language. Remy de Gourmont. 
Jane Austen. Théodore Duret. 


Revue Bleue,—Fisuer Unwin, PATernosrer SQUARE. 64, 
The Poems of Bacchylides. Alfred Croiset. 
The Philosophy of the History of the United States. 
June 11. 
Eugéne Miintz. 
Marcel Théaux. 


June t. 


P. de Coubertin, 


Art and Morality. 
Paul Deschanel. 


June 18. 
Sainte-Beuve. G. Larroumet. 
The Evils of the University. F. Vial. 
June 25. 


French Collegians. P. de Coubertin. 
The Ecole Polytechnique in 1848. W. de Fonvielle. 


Revue Catholique des Revues,—10, Rue Cassetre, Paris 
75c. Junes. 


Turkey and Its People. A. Palmi¢ri. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WittiAm SrrEEt, STRAND. 
3os. per half-year. June r. 
The Spanish-American War. A. Desjardins. 
Sir J. R. Seeley and British Imperialism. J. Filon. 
Portraits of Men at the Salon of 1898. R. de La Sizeranne. 
Science in Agriculture ; Arable Land. P. P, Dehérain. 
An Englishman’s Judgment of Political France. G, Valbert. 
June r5. 
The Country, the Army and Discipline. S. Prudhomme. 
The Unclassed and Feminine Emigration. Comte D’Haussonville, 
The Cost of Living in Medieval any be Viscount G, Avenal. 
The Political Evoluiion of Primary Schools. 


Revue d’Economie Politique,—22, Ruz Sourrtor, Paris. 
20 frs, per annum, May. 
Variations in the Rate of Discount. F. Nitti. 
The Dried, Raisin Trade of Corinth. G. Diobouniotis. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—:8, Kinc WittiAM Street, STRAND. 
7s. per qr. June 4. 
Illustrated. G. Voulquin. 
Illustrated. Gabriel Mourey. 
une Ir. 
Review of the Drama, Illustrated. G, Geffroy, 
Review of History. P. Monceaux and Others. 
June 18. 
Mme. Desbordes-Valmore and Her Correspondence. 
The Imagination of a Child. T. Steeg. 
Charles Schefer, 1820-98. Illustrated. E. Blochet. 


Shooting in France. 
Aubrpy Beardsley. 


Illustrated. F. Lolicée. 


une 25. 
Gladstone as a Politician. Illustrated. Alixtens Petit. 
Gladstone ; the Man and Author. Illustrated. Alcide Ebray. 
Plants. Illustrated. Julien Ray. 
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LEADING 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etrang2r et d23 Colonies.—)z, Rue pz La 
VicrorreE, Paris. 2frs. June. 

Dupleix and the Indian Protectorate. Ed. Engzlhard:. 

From Omsk to Verniy. G. Saint-Yves. 

The Military School of Saint-Cyr. Ed. te 

Th: Spanish and American Fleets. With Diagrams. D. 


Revue G4nérale.—16, Rue Trevrenserc, Bavssets, 
12 frs. per annum, June. 


Germany. Illustrated. Ernest Verlant. 
Prosp2: de Haulleville. H. van Doorslaer. 
Spain. Continued. G. Delaveux. 


The Partition of*China. J. Van den Heuvel. 


Revue Hebdomadaire,—10, Rve Garanciére, 
Leo Tolstoy. G. Brandes. 


Paris. 59 ¢. 


June 4 


June rr. 
The ag Question. M, Talm2yr. 
The New Salon, Claude Bienne. 

June 25. 


The New Salon. Concluded. C. Bienne. 


Revue Internationale de Musiqu2.—3, 
20 frs. pr annum. June 1. 
“Sancho” by M. Jaques Dalcroz:._ H. G. Villars. 
The Rhythmic Forms of the Sound Image. E. Poirée. | 
Hungarian Music in the Nineteenth Century. A. Soubies. 
“Fervaal.” Willy Breville. 


Rve Vicnon, Paris. 


June 15. 
César Franck. Guy Ropartz. 
A New Definition of Art. E, Combe. 
Be-lioz’s “‘ Les Troyens ” in Germany. 
Mozart and Albrechtsberger. H. Kling. 


Revue Internationale de Sociolozie.—15, Rve Sovrrtor, 
frs. perannum, May. 

A Strike of French Printers in the Sixteenth Century. 

Anthroposociology. Alfred Fouillée. 


Revues pour les Jeunes Filles.—3;, Rue pe Méziéres, Paris. 
tfr.25c. June 5. 
Cuba ; the Pearl of the Antilles. Louis Forest. 
The New Salon in 1898. Paul Rouaix. 
Joan of Arc. Concluded. Abbé L. Lacroix. 
June 29, 
From Oinsk to Tomsk. Jules Legras, 
ohn Ruskin, Pierre Mille. 
he Decorative Arts at the Salons. 


Revue du Monie Catholique.—76, Rue pzs Satnts-Pires, Parts. 
2 frs. 50 c. Ju 1e. 
The Naiade and the Blockade” of Dahomey in 1830. Contiaued. 
linis. 

The Vendée Insurrection. Continued. D.Chamard. 
Education in Ma-yland. Continued. Ch. Barneaud. 
The Venom of Se-pents and Serum. Ch. Mondain. 
Abbé Lanus:e aid the Military Academy at Saiat-Cyr. 


J. Tiz:sot. 
T 


Paris. 


H. Hauser. 


Paul Rouaix. 


A. de 


L. Robert. 


Revue d3 Pas,—=6, Kinc WitttaMm Streer, Srranpb. 


frs. per annum. June r. 
February 24th, 1848. bs sant Bede w. 
Nature in Shelley’s Poetry. A. Chevrillon 
Old World Convents, A. Barine. 
The Fourth Centenary of Vasco da Gama_E. Vedal. 


Col. Wonlarlarski. 


The Taking of Plevna, 
M. Emanuel. 


Music in the German Universities. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilté Cattolica.—Via pi Riretra 246, Rome. 
25 frs. perannum. June 4. 
The Barren Repentance of Italian Liberalism. 
The Chronology of the Apostle Paul. 
A New Poem by Leo XIII. 


The Victims of Labour. 
A Criticism of Zoological Philosophy. 
The;Literary Activity of a Benedictine Convent. 
Nuova Antologia.—Via S. case 7, Rome, 
une 1. 
M. Ferraris. 
Prof. C. Cantoni. 


June 18. 


46 frs_ per annum, 


W. E. Gladstone. 
German Universities. 
Padre Tosti in Politics. R. de Cesare. 
Nelson’s Evil Genius. Carlo Segré. 
Savonarola. Prof. F. Pometti. 
Gladstone and Pius 1X. A. Gotti. 


June 16. 
Milan a Hundred Years Ago. G. Mazzoni. 
Motors and Auto-Cars. E. Mancini. 
The Poetry of the Cradle. P. Pioy. 
Sudermann. Prof. Menasci. 
Tolstoy and Art. E. Panzacchi. 
Rassegna Nazionale.—ViA peta PAcE 2, FLORENCE 
30 frs. per annum. June rz. 


Florence and Dante. Tridoro del Lungo. 


CONTENTS OF 


The Socialist Propaganda in Germany. 


The Result of the Elections in France. 
The Reform of Classical and Modern Education. 
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June 15. 
The Value of a Fortresses. * ° 
Letters on Algie- Maréchal Bug-aud. 
Nature in Shelley’ s Poetry. Cor tinued. A. Chevrillon 
E, Millaud. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s5, Rue pe Méziéres, Paris. 
3 frs. June rs 

M. Fournier. 

A. Fouillée. 


‘The Revision of the Rules of the French Chambe>. G. Graux. 

Michelet. Ferdinand Dreyfus. 

Monetary Reform in Japan. Comte Roch: aid 

Parliamentary Initiative in France, 1893-98. E. Larcher. 

Revue des Revues.—r2, Avenve pe L’Oréra, Paris. x fr. June 1, 


a Riots. G. Ferrero. 


. Mauclair. 


‘The Situation in Italy and the 
The New French Chamber. 
Swiss Literature. + xan Ernest Tissot. 
Egyptian Life and Manners. J. d’Ivray. 
Marvels of Destructive Genius in America. 
William Ewart Gladstone. Illustrated. 
June 15. 
The First Social Education Congress. Dick May. 


Illustrated. L. Roux. 


The Economic Evolutio1 of Germany since 1870. Dr. P. Ernst. 
The Art of Auguste Rodin. Illustrated. C. Mauclair. 

Swiss L‘terature. Illustrated. Concluded. E. Tissot. 

‘The New American Canons. Illustrated. L. Roux. 


uly 1, 
L’ Esprit Frang: ais. Sympos um. 
L’ Esprit Frangais, Present and Future. Jean Finot. 
Modern Japanese Lite-ature. Dr. A. de Banzemont. 
Modern Swedish Literature. J. de Coussanges. 
‘The Decorative Arts a the Paris Salons. Illustrated. 
Tapestry. Illustrated. C. S:mond. 
Revue Scientifique.—Fisnex Unwi 


; une 4. 
French Guiana, E. D. Levat. 
Naval Construction in Germany. 


H. Frantz. 


nN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 6d. 


M. Meyer. 

June rr. 

The Experimental Method and Causality. - 30i-ac. 

French Guiana, Continued. E. D. Le 

The Royal Society and Decimal Classificz ation. Ch. Richet. 
June 18. 

M. Murray. 

Protection of Bi-ds. 

June 25. 








Antarctic Regions. 
The Feather Industry and the J. Foresé. 
Eugene Flachat. Emile Trélat. . 
The Decimal System of counting Time. 
Revue Socialiste.—78, Passace Cuorset 
Socialism in the Books and Pamphlets of 178). 
Thoughts on Tolstoy. O. Lourié. 
The Hygienic Congress at Madrid. P. Brousse. 
The Ideal Family. Concluded. E. Fourniére. 


Université Catholique.—B 


H. de Sarrauton. 
me, Paris. 1 fr. soc. 
A. Lightenberger. 


June. 


‘RNS AND OATES. 20 frs. per annum. 
une 15. 

Philosophy in Relation to Theology. Elie Blanc. 

‘* Cyrano de Bergerac.” Abbé De - 

‘The Origin of the Cluny Society. >, Jardet. 

Belsunce and Jansenisn. Continu i J. Laurentie. 

‘The Homeric Question. Ph. Gonnet. 

Tennyson, Continued, P. Ragey. 

Voix Internationale.—s5. Rve Srévin, 
The Monarchy of Hapsburg. B. von Sydakoff. 
Bull-Fighting in Spain. Ramiro Blanco. 

June 15. 
Continued. B. 


BRUSSELS. rf. June t. 


The Monarchy of Hapsburg. von Sydak off. 


MAGAZINES. 


On Foot from the Po to Lucerne. Continued. 
The May Insurrection, R. Corniani. 
a Ireland’s Addresses. L. 
W. E. Gladstone. A. Beunialti. 
Sabet Religious Belief. C. Marchini. 

June 16. 
Why are We Monarchists? A. V. Peroni. 
Russia in the East. P, A. Palmieri, 
Admiral Brin—Personal Memozies. Jack la Bolina. 
The Ame:ican Religious Spirit. Eleutero. 


F. Bosazza. 


Vitali. 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre ARGENTINA 76, Rome. 30 frs. 
perannum, June. 

Aspects of Economic History. Prof. G. B. Salvioni 

Protection and the Populist Party in the United States. W. 

The Plural Vote. C. Oddi. 

Rivista Italiana Sociologia.—Vi1a NazionaALe 200, Rome. 15 firs, 


per annum. 
The Organisation of the Clan in Daghestan, 
Economic Life in Greek Proverbs. G. Solari. 
The Natural Evolution of Law. B. Brugi. 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria.—Via Marco MinGHETTI 3, Rome. 
\frs. perannum. Juue. 
The Psychology of the’Revolt. XXX. 
How Nations grow rich. F. Fabbri. 
The Economic Problem of the Present Day. 


May. 
M. Koralevski. 


F. Beroaldo. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios,—Rzat Monasterio pet EscortaL, MADRID. 
29 pesetas per annum. June 5. 
Fray Luis de Leon. F. B. Garcia, 
The History of the Steam Engine, Justo Fernandez. 
Angee Writers; Spanish, Portuguese and American. 
ora 


Heredity. Z. M. Nujiez. 
Bossuet and Jensen’sm. Manuel F. Miguelez. 
Mars and Its Canals, 

Espafia sane <= Pee A DE SANTO DomrnGo 16, MADRID. 

p pemntas perannum. June 

How Spain has entice er Daughters. J. Fo ‘de Guzman, 
Criminology. C. B. de Quiros. 
Hamilton on Parliamentary Logic. 
Review of International Politics. 


Bonifacio del 


June 20. 


Emilio Castelar. 


Revista Brazileira,—Travessa po Ouvipor 31, Rio DE JANEIRO, 
60s. perannum. No. 76. 

Rodrigues Barboza, 

‘* Esperanto.” 


Sacred Music. 
Another International Language ; 
The Fig-Tree. E, Trindade. 
Cicero Redivivus. Joao Ribeiro. 

Revista Contemporanea.—Catte bE Pizarro 17, MAprRtD. 

2 pesetas. May 30. 
Legends of Granada. Victor Balaguer. 
The Encouragement of Spanish Naval Industries. 
The Labour Problem. M. G. Maestre. 
June 15. 

The United States: Its Policy and Ambition. A. Llopis. 
Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay. E. Corrales y Sanchez. 
Yankee Politeness. R. Puig y Valls. 


Medeiros e Albuquerque. 


J. Sanchez de Toca. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maanccchrift.—Lvzac anvCo., 46, GREAT 
Russe.t Street. 1s. 8d. June. 
Illustrated. P. A. Haaxman, Jun. 
Illustrated. S. Kalff. 


W. C. Nakken. 
Scenes in the Dutch Indies. 
Brussels. Illustrated. 
Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac anp Co. 
A New Education Act for Holland. Dr. Mouton. 
Chambe:s of Agriculture and Their Importance. Ds. G. W. B uinsma. 


1s. 6d. June. 


De Gids.—Luzac ann Co. 3s. June. 
Old Flemish Songs. Prof. G. Kalff. 
Guilds and Their Influence on Trade and Industry in the Middle Ages. S, 


Muller, 
Gladstone. Dr. Byvanck. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 


Military Sketches. Illustrated. F. Boogaard. 
Mr. J. N. van Hall of De Gids. With Portrait. 


16s. perann. June. 


H. L. Berckenhoff 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Kringsjaa.—Ovar Nort, CurisTiaAniA. 2kr. per quarter. May 3r. 
In Memory of Tambs Lyche. ; 

The Sieges of Akkershuus. P. Sommerschield. 

The Press-World of New York. 

Gladstone. With Portrait. Chr. Brinchmann. 

Ravenna. 


The Art of Advertising. 
June rs. 


Visby. Illustrated. Alexander Bugge. 
Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norstept anp Sons, STocKHoLM. 
rokr. perannum. No. 4. 
Syrian Marriage Customs and the Song of Songs. H. Martensen Larsen. 
French Drama in the Middle Ages. Henrik Schiick. 
Petrarch and His Relation to Medical Art and Medical Science. J. 
Petersen, 


I, Fr. Schroeter. 


The Norwegian Polar Expedi:ion, 183-1896. 
Oscar Levertin, 


The Development of Italian Painting. 


Ord och Bild. —Wanutstrim AND WipstRAND, STOCKHOLM. 
1z2kr. perannum. No. 5. 
Eric XIV. and Queen Elizabeth of England. Illustrated. J. Kreuzer. 
Cuba Libre. Illustrated. John of Klercker. 
Karl A. Tavastsljerna. With Portrait. Arvid Mérne. 


Tilskueren.—Ernst Bojesen, CopENHAGEN. 12kr. perannum. June. 


1848-49-50; From the Diary and Letters of a Volunteer. J. P. S. S. 
jausen, 
Capital and the Middle Classes. H. Bisgaard. 
‘he Transformation of the Female Ideal in the 16th Century. J. A. 
Fridericia, 


Miracle-Cures. Jul. Petersen. 


BOPP DOD OD ODO Ores La 


Index to the Periodicals of 1897. 

I AM glad to be able to announce that the eighth 
volume, covering the year 1897, of “ The Annual Index 
to Periodicals” is now in the press, and will be ready in 
August. 

Every event of the day, every topic of human thought, 
makes its way, sooner or later, into tue magazines and 
reviews, to be discussed from various standpoints ; and 
it is to form a permanent record of all this contemporary 
thought on the questions which have cropped up during 
the year that the Annual Index has been designed. In 
other words, the Index supplies exhaustive classified lists 
of articles on every subject which has been dealt with in 
the periodicals of the past year. It may thus be described 
as a series of bibliographies alphabetically arranged for 
convenience of reference. 

All imperfect titles are amended or explained, and 
no "pains has been spared to make the classification 
and the cross-references as complete as possible, so as to 
enable the reader to discover at a glance what are the 
sources of the latest information on any problem, in any 
field of research, which has been accorded a place in the 
periodical literature of our time. 

A specimen page sent post free on application. 


The Round-About. 

THE first number of the Round-About was received 
cordially by the members of the Wedding Ring Circles. 
The president stated in his message that he hoped the 
Post-bag would help somewhat to relieve the desolation 
of the solitary, and assist in bringing those together who 
were born to be good friends, or something more, but 
who have hitherto been divided by the sad estranging 
sea of circumstance. By the Wedding Ring Circles 
acquaintances have been formed which, although only 
in some cases ripening into matrimony, have in all 
cases added not a little to the interest and to the 
amusement of lives which from one cause or another 
stood sorely in need of both. The Round-About, which 
is issued monthly as a Post-bag to widen the area 
within which members can make acquaintances, and 
afford them better opportunities of discovering their 
natural affinities, will be sent, post free, to non-members 
for 2s. 6d. per annum. The July Round-About will 
be published on the 15th, and will contain original 
articles by the president and members. A stamped 
addressed (foolscap) envelope sent to the Conductor, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., will entitle the 
sender to all particulars. 
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Ensures Magnificent Tresses. 
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attend this most wearing 
lo show the thorough and 
‘e, 1 may mention that, 


specting ‘‘ Koko,” as to its being “ the 
best in the world,” and that kind of 
nonsense. We point to our Testimonials 
in proof of the value of “ Koxo” for the 
Hair. The high social standing of the 
writers is a guarantee: of the genuine- 
ness and undoubted excellence of our 
preparation. 


A DOCTOR writes: 


(The original may be seen at the 
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by the oil; and again, bed-lnen 
is rendered disgusting by being 
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Call at 233, Regent St., and see the beautiful Heads of Hair produced by using Koko. 
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29 pesetas pet 
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postage, package, & 
will receive immediately, for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, prepaid, One Regular 12 oz. Bottle of Kok 
for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d,, provided it is ordered not later than 10 days from date of thi 
Coupon. We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a demand when once used; and this larg 
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WELL-FOUNDED FAME. 


PDaTES are something like hilltops—handy spots to 


Nook backward or forward from. As 1 write these 


P words a glance at the morning paper on my table tells 


me to-day is the 7th—September 7th, 1897. Picking 
up a letter I have just taken frora a drawer, where it 
has been reposing with other documents, I find it 
dated November 7th, 1894. Two months more roll- 
ing away, it will be exactly three years since the 
writer—a lady living in Leicestershire—penned that 
letter describing an experience of hers, and saying, 
“ J feel confident that if this remedy were more widely 
known a vast amount of suffering might be prevented,” 
And this she said of the most widely-known medicine 
It was so when she wrote, and since 
Not only is 


in the world! 
that date it has become even more so. 
it advertised in every printable language on earth, but 
it is voluntarily spoken of and talked about by people, 
as no other, probably, is. 

Yet there are untold millions who have never heard 
of it! Here is certainly a fact to make us more humble 
and energetic. Dear me, how these large views of 
matters do tend to take the conceit out of man, to 
put him back in his proper place, and make him work 
all the harder at the vocation whereunto he is called. 
One may be a great man in his own little village, yet 
nobody at all in London. Still, the only way to get 
a start in London is to work until one’s own little 
village is too small to hold him. Now the medicine 
our correspondent alludes to outgrew even the big 
centres of population long ago. That is, they have 
all heard of it, and use it; but the work of spreading 
its fame is not done, nor will it ever be, so vast is the 
human race and so rapidly is it increasing and changing. 

Concerning her own knowledge of this remedy, our 
good friend says :—‘‘In May, 1890, I suffered greatly 
from indigestion. My appetite was poor, and after 
everything I ate I was troubled with pain and weight 
My stomach turned against food, and 
Month after month 


I used all the various 


at the chest. 
I became very weak and feeble. 
I remained in this condition. 
so-called remedies for my complaint, but none of 
them relieved me. 

“In the following September a friend strongly 





recommended me to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and 
in obedience to the suggestion I procured a supply 
from a near-by chemist. It gives me pleasure to 
report the result, and perhaps I ought to have done 
so before. After taking this medicine for a week only 
I experienced marked relief. My appetite improved, 
and food agreed with me. Greatly cheered and 
encouraged, I continued using it, and in a few weeks 
found myself completely free from pain; and, indeed, 
from all the symptoms which attend this most wearing 
and depressing of maladies. To show the thorough and 
radical character of the cure, I may mention that, 
although it took place over four years ago, I have 
since had no return of the horrid dyspepsia. 

“* My husband, who from time to time has suffered 
from indigestion and a very painful form of liver 
derangement, seeing what Mother Seigel’s Syrup did 
for me, tried it, and found immediate benefit from but 
a few doses. We commend it to our friends who 
suffer from dyspepsia and the local ailments to which 
it gives rise. We know many persons who have 
derived the greatest benefit from the Syrup after the 
doctors had failed to help them. J feel confident that 
if this remedy were more widely known a vast amount 
of suffering might be prevented. And to that end I 
freely grant you permission to make my statement 
public. (Signed) Rose Emily Pallister, Jubilee House, 
Long Clawson, Leicestershire, Nov. 7th, 1894.” 

This lady is the wife of the Reverend William 
Pallister, the Wesleyan Minister of Long Clawson, a 
person, needless to say, of the highest character. In 
case this article happens to meet her eye she will be 
pleased to know that since the date of her letter the 
proprietors of Mother Seigel’s Syrup have laboured 
constantly and faithfully to make it still more 
widely known, as she so properly suggested. 
The result is thus far encouraging beyond their 
anticipations, Letters from not only all parts 
of Great Britain, but of the habitable 
bear witness to the success of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup in relieving and curing disease. And, thus 


founded, its reputation grows and solidifies with 


world, 


every passing year. 
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Smit PREMIER 


BEST VALUE 
WRITING MACHINE, 


7 


23335353555333>> 


Hasalithe . 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


POPULAR Because of Merit. 
MOST DURABLE 
«+» Typewriter Made. 
Premier Buyers . . 
DO NOT EXPERIMENT. 
Write for New Art Catalogue Free. 
AN 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
14 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


WY 
$339939999999999399: >: 


IN THE HOME. 


RUSKIN says “A room without pictures is like a house without 
windows ”; and is it not true? If, therefore, you are requiring the Choicest 
Steel Plate Sugraving®. Photogravures, Etchings, Oil Pictures, etc., at 
very considerably less than one-half the published prices, write at once 
for our 68-page Illustrated and Descriptive Art Catalogue of Pictures and 
Frames, which will be forwarded free on application. The South Ken- 
sington Fine Art Association (under Royal Patronage), 7 Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington, London, S.W. Half-Guinea Photogravure of Rt. Hon, 
W.E. GLADSTONE, measuring 24 by 18 inches (produced by ‘* Rem- 
brandt” process from recent painting by K. Key), for 3s., carriage paid. 


TYPEWRITERS & CYCLES 
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For Sale, Hire, or 
Exchange, at Half 
Usual Prices. 


EASY TERMS. 


MS. Type-written from 10d. per 
1000 words. 


TAYLOR'S, 74 Chancery Lane, W.C., & 61 Cheapside, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Telegcams: * Glossator,” London. Telephone No. 690, Holborn. 


PVA JUNO CYCLES very sos 


Write for New Season's List of JUNO 
Cycles and Accessories. Sent post free. 
NO Lady's and Gent's Safeties, £12 
12S, ; 21/- Monthly. £14 145.: 24/6 Monthly. 
£16 16s. ; 28/- Monthly. Diamonds from 
4,10; 16/8 Monthly. Shipped to all parts. 
Large Cash Discount. 
‘E METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS’ C9, LD., 
; ; P 75,76 Bishopsgate Without, London. ¥ 0- 
CASH DIS&CARRIAG a) and at Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
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THE CHEAPEST AND BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN EVER 
PUBLISHED ARE THE 


BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. w°r'sreao. 


Published on the first of the month. 64 pages in cover. ONE Penny. With 
pictures on almost every page. Here is a list of the numbers already issued. 


. “Zsop’s Fables.” With | 15. ~ Gulliver among the 


nearly 200 and Wo | Giants. 
**The Tales and Wonders 16. ‘‘ Our Mother Queen.” 
ee Story 





of Jesus.” 17. 
**Nursery Rhymes.” With 2 
Charming Drawings. | 18. **Twice One Are Two,” or 
‘*Nursery Tales. With | the Multiplication ‘lable 
nearly 200 Drawings. Made Easy. 
** Reynard the Fox. sy | 19. ‘* More Nursery Rhymes.” 
**Brer Rabbit.” 0. ** More Stories about Brer 
** Cinderel aa ” and other | Rabbit.” 
21. Bunyan’ s. » paarien 's Pro- 


Fairy 
puageess.” Pilgrim’ 's Pro- | ss.” Part 2. 


SS. ” Christmas Tree,” 
e Story of the Robins.’ one other Fairy Tales. 
“The Christmas Stock- ae = unchausen’s 
«Fiver s Trevels : “The Story of a Donkey’s 
amon the Little People 


of Lilliput.’ te Sinbad the Sailor,” 
. “Stories from Hans “* Haop's Fables.” 2nd 
Andersen. 
“Stories from Grimm’s es The “Labours of Her- 
Fairy Tales.” les.’ 
_ ms —< No han ae and | 28. ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” Part r. 
iants.” 29. - ss Part 2. 
pa Gary () ieee buys the books for her children writes to Mr, Stead :— 
ig tt you done nothing more than issue this admirable, entertaining, and 
healehy literature for the young, you have earned the gratitude of every 
lover of children, and those who love children are the best of mankind.” 

Ask the Bookseller in your own town to get these books for you ; but if 
you cannot get them in the town, write to the MANAGER, Books ror 
THE Barrns, Mowsray House, NorFrock STREET, Lonpon, W.C., and 
send Three Halfpence for every book required, to pay for the postage. 
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Nervous Disorders. 





The Symptoms Denotimg Nervous Disorders vary ; but 
there is usually Mental Depre-sion, Low Spirits, Irritability, 
Loss of Energy, attacks of giddiness more particularly upon 
stooping—Tremulousness of the Muscles, Singing Noises in the 
Head, Sleeplessness—the little rest that is obtained being broken 
and disturbed by dreams—Loss of Memory, Fulness and Weight 
over the Eyes, Nervous Indecision, Confusion of Thoughts, an 
inability to apply oneself to usual occupations. The patient is 
easily tired after even slight exertion, and is extremely Nervous 
having a constant craving for change. 


Notwithstanding all this Misery there is no need to 
despair, for in Nervous Affections no Remedy that has ever been 
invented by thé wit of man affords such prompt relief as 
Guy’s Tonic. 

Guy’s Tonic will brace up the entire Nervous System 
in such a way as no other combination known to Medical 
Science can possibly do ; and this fact is demonstrated by the 
extensive use made of it by Medical Men in their private practice, 
and by the numberless Testimonials received from people who, 
by the aid of Guy’s Tonic have been permanenily restored to 
Health, Sirength and Happiness. 


‘*Nervous Debility.’’ 





** Wombwell, near Barnsley. 

‘‘For the past Four Years I have suffered from the terrible 
malady, Nervous Debility, not being able to do a day’s work in 
that time. It is with great pleasure now that I bear my 
testimony to Guy’s Tonic ; it is a wonderful Medicine—a great 
Discovery. I write thankfully, feeling its benefit. 

W. W. WATERHOUSE.” 
‘* Stronger and Better.” 





‘*15, Portland Terrace, Troon, Ayrshire. 
**T suffered from Indigestion and Nervous Debility. 


Tonic has made me feel stronger and much better. 
ROBERT Muyr.” 


Guy's 


‘* Nervous Prostration.’’ 





‘* Park Hill House, Congleton, Cheshire. 
“ Seeing an advertisement of Guy’s Tonic—as I was suffering 
from severe Nervous Prostration—I determined to try it, and I 
am glad to say it has done me good. F. H. LEE.” 


‘*Truly Thankful.” 











‘* 43, Weingoch District, Beaufort, Breconshire. 
‘* Having been in a very weak state through Nerves and Indi- 
gestion, I am truly thankful for the good I have derived from 


taking Guy’s Tonic. SUSANA WILLIAMS.” 


A new size (Six Ounce) bottle 
of Guy’s Tonic, price 1/13, is 
now on Sale at all Chemists’ 
and Stores. This great con- 
cessiou in price is the result 
of vast sales of Guy’s Tonic. 


guy 
sot” 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtain- 
ing Guy’s Tonic locally, send Postal Order, 
Is. 3¢., and the Medicine will be promptly 
forwarded, privately packed, post paid, 
by Guy’s Tonic Company, 12, Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, London, S. W. 
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BOOK-SHELVING 


With Shelves of Sliding Adjustability. 


(PATENT. ) 


FOR Sides AND PRIVATE LIBRARY USE. | 





INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
FOR EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


‘The Institution, with centres in France and Germany, offers unparalleled 
opportunities to boys and young men for learning the modern languages and 
Sinishing their education by travel. In connection w'th it exists also a 

| BOARDING SCHOOL, with new and magnificent advantages. 
For both Institutions please ask for circulars. Address— 


Prof. S. J. CHRISTEN, Passage de Meuron 4, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Commercial Training by. Correspondence. 


Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, Correspondence, 
Handwriting, etc,, thoroughly taught by eminent specis lists at moderate 
fees. Send for full particulars, mentioning the subject you wish to take up 


FELIX CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
LAVENDER HILL, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, S.W. 


THE BEST CHAINLESS CYCLE! 
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This shelving has been adopted by some of the 
largest and most important institutions in 
the country. 

It is simple in construction, is cheap, can be 
easily erected, taken down and re-adjusted 
to suit altered arrangements. 

It is strong and rigid, the uprights and brackets 
being of steel and the sheives of white wood 
with oak nosing. 

It is a tenant’s fixture. 

It may be adapted for shops, stores and offices. 

Metal shelves for strong rooms, etc. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRA TED PAMPHLET. 
rrr 


LIBRARY BUREAU, Ltd. (cepric caivers, Manager) 


10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE BANTAM 


With Registered “ Alpha” Frame. 


Simple, Compact, Durable, Speedy. Thorough! 

tested for four years, and greatly improved for 185¢. 

Send for Price List and ‘ Notes on the Bantam,’ als» 
\ particulars of the Crypto Safety, and other patterns. 


CZ Crypto Works Co. Ltd., 2% Cyrkenwelt Road 
MASON’S oo Tee 
known to 


te KILLCORN 


Sold by all Chemists, Stores, &c., 
Price 1/- per bottle, or post free from the 
Proprietor, 3 Guildford Street, Leeds. 





Never 





RPEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


\ A new scic sugar’ invention, entirely different in construction from a 
other devic Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and whe 
medic al skill. has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, at di 
visible ; have no wire or string attachment. 


Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Review. 
‘WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. 
ion, _D. H. WILSON, 11, _NEWINCTON ROAD, EDINBURCH. 
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RITTER ROAD SKATES 


can be used by any skater at once. Non-skaters cati 
learn on them much eas‘er than on any other skates 
as there is no strain on the ankles and the brake auto- 
matically prevents backward slipping. Descriptiv 
catalogue free, Please mention this paper, 











The Roaa Skate Co.. 
77, Oxford Street, London, W. 
BUY FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 
WO 0 Middiemen’s Profits. 
SCOTCH TWEEDS. 
Newest Patterns & Colours for Ladies & Gentlemen. 
For ordinary Wear, Cycling, Golfing, Shooting, &c. 
Serges, Coatings, Trouserings. Large Patterns Post Free. 
| HEATHER MILLS CO., SELKIRK, SCOTLAND. [ 
If so, we can 
lighten your 
# labour. 
Our STYLOGRAPHIC & FOUNTAIN PENS 
suit all kinds of work. Prices 2/6 to 12/6. Ilustrated Catalogue Free. 


BURGE, WARREN & RIDLEY, 9/ d 92, Great Saffron Hill, 








KENSDERFER i bese two years ago, when we intro- 
duced the “ BLICK=°°58°8" Typewriter, 
and claimed that it was EQUAL in 

every respect (except price and weight) to 
machines at three times the money, we con- 
vinced every one who took the trouble to ~ 
investigate that what we claimed was true, so ~ 
far as work accomplished went; the one ques= 
tion unsettled was, “WILL IT LAST?” But 
now that question may be regarded as settled 

_ Cash—£7 vos. in the affirmative, for IT HAS LASTED. | 

es No work is more severe than railway work, 

find the third machine sent out by us in this country went to the Audit Office: 

‘of the North Eastern Railway Company. A few days later another machine ~ 

was supplied to the Goods Manager’s Office 

at the Forth Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. No. 7 BLICK-—"* 

Both. these machines have been in constant 

hard use ever since, and their work to-day is 

as good as when we first supplied them. Our 

No. 5 Machine is to-day an_ established 

favourite, but progress rules the hour, and we 

‘are now placing on the market a new pattern, 

“No. 7, and unhesitatingly claim that it is 


BETTER than any machine made AT ANY PRICE. 
3 ee: 2 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
LEEDS: ROYAL EXCHANGE CHAMBERS, Boar Lane. 
LIVERPOOL: 67 LORD STREET (A. @. Skipper), 
. BIRMINGHAM: 82a NEW STREET (Thomas Quintan). 
oEWRITER HULL: SCALE LANE (Taylor & Co.). 
aa EDINBURGH: 1 HANOVER ST. (James Fairbairn). 
GLASGOW : 95 BATH STREET (W. V. Graham). 
DUBLIN : 36 DAME STREET (Charles Chambers), 
London Agency: 
44 HOLBORN VIADUCT (rhomas Turner, Léd.), 


Cash —£10 10s. 
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